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AUTHOR’S  PREFACE. 


There  was-a  time  when  the  power,  and,  in  a great  measure,  the  civilization  of  Eu- 
rope, seemed  to  have  their  chief  seat  in  the  South  ; a time  when  the  Ottoman  empire 
and  the  Spanish  monarchy  had  grown  up,  face  to  face,  to  an  overtopping  greatness, 
dangerous  to  neighbouring  and  remote  nations,  and  when  no  literature  in  the  world 
could  compare  with  that  of  Italy. 

Another  followed,  in  which  the  Spanish  monarchy,  far  from  asserting  its  force  over 
friends  or  foes,  was  rent  and  sub-divided  by  foreign  politics,  in  which  Italy,  as  well  as 
Spain,  was  pervaded  by  a civilization  of  no  native  growth  ; and  in  which  the  Otto- 
mans ceased  to  be  feared,  and  began  themselves  to  fear.  These  changes,  we  know, 
constitute,  in  no  small  degree,  the  distinctive  features  that  mark,  respectively,  two 
periods  in  modern  history. 

What  then  produced  these  changes V How  did  they  arise?  Was  it  through  the 
loss  of  decisive  battles,  or  the  invasion  of  foreign,  nations,  or  the  stroke  of  inevitable 
disasters]  They  were  mainly  the  result  of  internal  developments;  and  these  are 
what  the  present  work  proposes  to  investigate.  As  it  contemplates  the  period  filled 
by  the  vigour  and  seeming  bloom  of  the  two  nations  in  question,  from  1540  to  1620, 
or  thereabouts,  it  traces  in  the  germ  what  succeeding  times  brought  forth. 

It  will,  I think,  be  admitted,  that  even  the  more  authentic  and  pains-taking  works- 
on  the  history  of  late  ages,  engrossed,  as  they  are,  with  the  events  of  political  or  reli- 
gious strife,  which  occurred  from  day  to-day,  afford  us  but  little  information  respecting 
the  gradual  revolution  in  the  inward  organization  and  economy  of  nations.  Had  I 
relied  on  these  works  only,  I should  never  have  accomplished  my  own,  imperfect  as 
it  is ; nay,  I should  never  have  undertaken  it.  But  fortunately  I found  other  aids, 
which  afforded  a more  complete  body  of  information  ; aids,  frequently,  of  extraordi- 
nary value,  and  yet  still  unknown,  which  it  is  a main  object  of  this  work  to  bring 
within  the  circle  of  general  knowledge.  I purpose  going  through  them  upon  another 
occasion,  singly  and  in  detail ; still  I think  it  necessary  to  give  a general  description 
of  them  in  this  place. 

If,  after  the  numerous  labours  of  able  men,  posterity  still  feels  how  short-coming  are 
the  historical  works  belonging  to  the  period  in  question,  this  feeling  must  have  been 
much  more  strongly  experienced  by  contemporaries;  above  all,  by  those  who  were 
called  on  to  take  an  active  part  in  public  affairs.  These  men  soon  turned  from  printed 
works,  in  which  comprehensiveness  of  range- and  fluency  of  expression  were  the 
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chief  things  aimed  at,  to  manuscript  documents  of  more  veracity.  We  have  essays 
recommending  the  formation  and  study  of  collections  of  this  kind ; we  have  such 
collections  themselves  in  our  possession.  Among  their  contents  the  Venetian  Rela- 
tioni  hold  by  far  the  most  conspicuous  place. 

Placed  repeatedly  in  the  midst  between  two  parties,  having  relations  not  only  of 
politics,  but  still  more  of  trade  and  commerce  with  half  the  world,  not  strong  enough 
to  rest  wholly  on  her  own  strength,  and  yet  not  so  weak  as  to  be  obliged  inactively  to 
wait  what  should  be  done  by  others,  Venice  had  occasion  enough  to  turn  her  eyes 
in  every  direction,  and  to  form  connexions  in  every  quarter.  She  frequently  sent 
her  most  experienced  and  able  citizens  to  foreign  courts.  Not  content  with  the 
despatches  on  current  affairs  regularly  sent  home  every  fourteen  days,  she  further  re- 
quired of  her  ambassadors,  when  they  returned,  after  an  absence  of  two  or  three 
years,  that  they  should  give  a circumstantial  account  of  the  court  and  the  country 
they  had  been  visiting.  This  was  delivered  in  the  council  of  the  Pregadi,  before  men 
who  had  grown  old  in  the  service  of  the  state,  and  who  had,  perhaps,  themselves  dis- 
charged the  self-same  embassies,  or  might  soon  be  called  on  to  do  so.  The  reporter 
laboured  to  pourtray  the  person  and  character  of  the  sovereign  to  whom  he  had  been 
accredited,  his  court  and  his  ministers,  the  state  of  his  finances,  hjs  military  force,  his 
whole  administration,  the  temper  and  feeling  of  his  subjects,  and,  lastly,  his  relations 
with  other  states  in  general,  and  with  Venice  in  particular.  He  then  laid  at  the  feet 
of  his  Signoria  the  present  made  him  by  the  foreign  potentate.  Sometimes  these  re- 
ports were  very  minute,  and  occupied  several  evenings  in  the  delivery:  we  can  see 
how  the  reporter  breaks  off,  when  arrived  at  the  end  of  some  division  of  his  subject, 
to  take  breath.  Sometimes,  at  least  in  earlier  times,  they  were  delivered  from  memo- 
ry : they  are  all  interspersed  with  direct  addresses  to  the  Doge  and  the  assembly:  their 
style  and  matter  every  where  shows  the  freshness  of  personal  observation ; every  man 
strove  to  do  his  utmost;  he  had  an  audience  worthy  of  a statesman.  The  Venetians 
are  not  unfrequent  in  their  praises  of  this  institution.  “ In  this  way  we  learn,  respect- 
ing foreign  states,  what  it  is  alike  serviceable  to  know  in  peace,  and  when  discord  has 
broken  out;  we  can  draw  also  from  their  measures  lessons  for  our  own  administra- 
tion; and  the  inexperienced  are  thus  forearmed  and  prepared  for  public  business. 
Whilst  a scholar  knows  only  the  past,  and  a reconnoitrer  can  only  communicate  what 
is  present,  an  ambassador,  deriving  credit  from  the  importance  of  his  country,  and 
from  his  own,  will  easily  make  himself  familiar  with  both,  and  be  enabled  to  furnish 
satisfactory  information.”  Others,  on  the  contrary,  not  unfrequently  found  fault  with 
the  republic  for  this  anatomy,  as  they  called  it,  of  foreign  courts  and  states.  They 
thought  the  Venetian  ambassadors  over-eager  in  prying  into  likings  and  dislikings, 
favour  and  disfavour,  resources  and  designs  of  sovereigns,  and  far  too  liberal  when 
the  question  was,  how  to  discover  secrets.  Men  who  have  taken  an  active  part  in 
business,  and  who  have  been  personally  privy  to  details,  always  possess  a knowledge 
of  existing  things,  and  of  the  immediate  past,  of  decisive  positions  and  of  ruling  inte- 
rests, which  is  hidden  from  the  crowd,  and  which  dies  with  themselves.  The  ambas- 
sadors of  Venice  gathered  up  no  small  stock  of  such  knowledge  in  almost  all  the 
courts  of  Europe,  for  the  behoof  of  their  Signory.  Their  reports  were  inserted  in  the 
archives  of  the  state. 

How  rich  must  these  archives  have  been ! A law,  passed  as  early  a^s  1268,  enjoins 
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the  ambassadors  to  note  down  and  communicate  whatever  they  could  observe,  that 
might  be  interesting  to  the  government.  The  word  “ Relatione”  came  into  use  after 
1465.  Giovanni  Casa,. speaking  of  a report  made  by  Gaspar  Contarini,  in  1526,  says, 
that  it  was  delivered  after  the  usage  of  their  predecessors.  The  republic  continued 
this  practice  to  the  last  days  of  her  existence,  and  there  is  still  extant  a report  of  the 
Venetian  embassy  touching  the  commencement  of  the  French  revolution,  which  is 
full  of  striking  and  impartial  revelations.  But  these  performances  obtained  most  note 
at  the  period  the  regular  embassies  came  in  vogue,  and  when  Venice  was  strong  and 
respectable  in  the  eyes  of  other  powers,  namely,  in  the  sixteenth  century:  between 
1530  and  1620,  we  find  them  sometimes  made  use  of,  frequently  alluded  to,  and  con- 
tinually copied  and  communicated.  They  constituted  the  chief  part  of  the  politico- 
historical  collections  we  have  spoken  of. 

But  these  contained  many  other  important  pieces  besides.  Similar  reports  were 
likewise  called  for,  at  times,  by  the  Pope,  the  King  of  Spain,  and  the  Dukes  of  Fer- 
rara and  Florence.  Ex-ambassadors  drew  up  instructions,  full  of  detailed  informa- 
tion for  their  successors.  High  functionaries  and  governors  of  provinces  were  in- 
ducted into  their  offices  by  their  predecessors,  or  by  others  possessed  of  the  necessary 
knowledge.  There  was  a multitude  of  letters  in  circulation.  All  things  of  this  kind 
were  stored  up  in  the  above-mentioned  collections,  to  afford  materials  for  a conception 
of  the  then  existing  world.  For  us  that  world  is  long  gone  by:  we  can  easily  see 
how  a consecutive  series  of  such  reports  would  necessarily  become  for  us  direct  his- 
tory, and  that,  too,  such  a one  as  we  are  now  looking  for ; one  that  deals  not  so  much 
with  individual  occurrences  as  with  the  general  aspect  and  condition  of  things,  and 
with  the  development  of  inherent  principles.  But  doubly  valuable  must  these  collec- 
tions have  been, for  contemporaries  themselves:  only  the  question  presents  itself,  how 
could  they  have  come  into  existence?  If  as  we  are  assured,  it  was  no  very  difficult 
matter  to  get  hold  of  those  same  MSS.,  provided  one  spared  neither  money  nor  trou- 
ble, still,  it  may  be  asked,  how  did  so  singular  a traffic  in  private  state  papers  arise, 
and  how  did  it  become  general  1 

We  have  some  information  on  this  point  too.  In  the  year  1557,  Paul  IV.  bestowed 
the  cardinal’s  hat  on  Vitellozzo,  of  the  house  of  Vitelli,  a house  that,  for  a considera- 
ble while,  had  been  mixed  up  in  all  Italian  movements.  Vitellozzo  himself  had  long 
in  his  hands  all  the  papers  of  the  Caraffeschi,  who  -thought  to  revolutionize  all  Italy. 
He  collected  from  Italian,  French,  and  Spanish  archives,  invaluable  memorials  for  the 
history  of  modern  Rome.  The  popes  esteemed  him  the  best  versed,  of  all  men,  in 
their  affairs;  he  was  called  the  Interpreter  of  the  Curia;  he  always  proved  himself 
full  of  talent,  apt,  and  docile.  This  cardinal  was  held  to  be  the  founder  of  the  study 
of  political  MSS.  “I  will  not  omit  to  mention,”  says  the  author  of  an  essay  entitled, 
Memoranda  for  the  Roman  See,  “that  the  endeavour  to  gain  information  from  MSS. 
was  principally  introduced  by7  Cardinal  Vitellozzo,  of  glorious  memory.  If  he  was  not 
the  first  to  set  up  the  practice,  at  least  he  gave  it  new  animation.  His  excellency  was 
exceedingly  eager  on  this  point;  he  took  the  utmost  pains  to  get  together  written 
pieces  from  various  places,  and  spent  a great  deal  of  money  for  them.  To  such  an 
extent  did  he  push  his  exertions,  that  his  archives  were  surpassingly  rich,  and  com- 
manded universal  wonder.”  The  practice  came  very  speedily  into  vogue.  Cardinals 
and  papal  nephews  established  archives  of  their  own,  for  similar  collections;  and  we 
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find  instances  of  such  a one  being  recommended  to  another  as  a man  who  had  a quiet, 
noiseless  way  of  going  to  work,  and  bringing  together  many  fine  things.  Palavicini 
found  such  collections  in  the  possession  of  Cardinal  Spada,  in  the  Borghese  Palace, 
and  he  employed  them  in  the  composition  of  his  History  of  the  Council  of  Trent. 
Cardinal  Francesco  Barberini  deposited  another,  in  a long  series  of  volumes,  in  the 
library  that  still  bears  his  family  name.  Another  was  kept  in  the  library  Della, Valli- 
cella,  founded  at  the  same  period  by  San  Felippo  Neri.  Collections  similarly  com- 
posed are  to  be  found  in  the  Vatican,  and  in  the  mansions  of  the  Chigi  and  Altieri 
families.  But  why  attempt  to  enumerate  them  ! Rome  was  full  of  them ; Rome  (says 
one  reporter,)  where  every  thing  is  known,  and  nothing  kept  silent;  Rome  (says 
another,)  a registry  of  all  state  transactions.  It  will  not  be  supposed  that  every  col- 
lector went  back  to  the  first  fountain-heads.  One  copy  produced  twenty  others ; and  ; 
Vitellozzo’s  collection  will  probably  have  been  the  mother  of  the  rest.  A lively  move- 
ment was  continually  kept  up  in  this  range  of  pursuit  by  the  addition  of  new  pieces. 
How  should  it  have  been  difficult  for  a reigning  nephew,  the  ambassador  of  a power- 
ful sovereign,  or  an  influential  cardinal,  to  get  possession  of  state  papers,  which,  after 
all,  did  not  always  contain  the  very  secrets  of  current  negotiations,  but  were  merely 
drawn  up  for  the  advice  and  guidance  of  the  rulers'!  At  any  rate,  the  Venetian  Rela- 
tioni,  to  which  the  state  historiographers  unambiguously  allude,  and  collections  of 
which  in  foreign  libraries  Foscarini  mentions  without  suspicion,  bear  the  full  stamp  of 
genuine  authenticity.  Collectors  seem  to  have  assisted  each  other  by  mutual  ex- 
changes. When  we  consider  the  ample  stock  that  is  extant  of  these  writings,  the 
wide  range,  and  the  abundance  of  their  contents,  it  almost  seems  as  though,  even 
after  the  art  of  printing  was  in  practice,  there  existed  for  the  knowledge  of  modern 
history  a literature  apart,  but  only  in  manuscript;  a literature  declared  secret,  and  yet 
so  diffused  that  works  newly  circulated  excited  public  attention,  and  called  forth 
replies ; a literature  almost  wholly  unused,  as  regarded  general  knowledge,  and  yet 
rich,  in  manifold,  instructive,  well-written  works. 

These  collections  did  not  remain  confined  to  Rome.  The  archduke  Cosmo  of 
Tuscany  appointed  a man  expressly  to  bring  together  and  obtain  copies  of  every 
thing  that  had  appeared  there  for  a long  while.  In  Venice,  Agostino  Nani  had  a 
stock  of  similar  manuscripts.  The  library  of  Paris  has  so  ample  a store  of  Venetian 
Relazioni,  that  it  seems  almost  in  a condition  to  supply  the  place  of  the  Venetian 
archives.  They  have  also  found  their  way  to  Germany. 

The  royal  library  of  Berlin  contains  a collection  like  those  formerly  made  in 
Rome,  and  comprised  in  forty-eight  vols.  folio,  of  which  forty-six  are  entitled  Infor- 
mationi  Politiche.  It  is  made  up  of  writings  of  the  same  kind,  reports,  particularly 
of  Venetian  ambassadors,  instructions,  and  memoranda  for  high  functionaries  enter- 
ing on  office,  narratives  of  conclaves,  letters,  speeches,  reflections,  and  notices. 
Each  volume  contains  no  small  number  of  these,  but  not  arranged  in  any  order.  1 
The  heads  under  which  they  might  be  ranged,  such  as  the  times  and  the  places  to 
which  they  relate,  the  languages  in  which  they  are  composed  (for  though  far  the 
majority  are  written  in  Italian,  some  are  in  Spanish  and  some  in  Latin,)  have  not 
been  made  the  basis  of  any  classification;  no  other  order  of  succession  is  observed 
than  that  in  which  the  copies  came  to  hand;  the  same  work  recurs  two  or  three 
times.  The  bulk,  however,  of  what  we  find  in  this  collection  belongs  to  a definite 
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and  not  very  extensive  circle.  Some  of  the  documents  relate  to  the  fourteenth 
and  fifteenth  centuries;  but  these  are  not  many,  and  are  already  known:  perhaps 
only  two  amongst  them  may  be  deserving  of  reconsideration.  It  is  not  till  we  come 
to  the  sixteenth  century  that  we  find  ourselves  presented  with  a more  varied  store 
year  by  year.  Instructions,  reports,  and  letters  fall  most  thickly  between  1550  and 
1580.  After  this,  single  points  of  time  of  pre-eminent  importance  for  the  general 
politics  of  Europe,  1593,  1606,  1610,  1618,  present  us  with  extraordinary  abun- 
dance of  materials.  As  we  proceed,  we  find  them  continually  decrease  in  frequency. 
The  last  manuscript  is  of  the  year  1650.  Most  of  them  are  fairly  written,  revised 
by  a corrector,  and  pleasanter  to  read  than  many  a printed  work.  They  are  of  very- 
various  worth:  it  is  unnecessary  to  state  that  there  are  many  excellent  pieces  among 
them. 

Twenty  years  ago  Johann  Muller  had  thoughts  of  publishing  extracts  and  notices 
of  the  Berlin  collection.  He  devoted  himself  with  great  animation  to  its  study,  par- 
ticularly in  September  1807,  and  an  essay  is  extant  in  which  he  describes  the  gene- 
ral impression  made  on  him  by  the  first  volume.  But  he  left  Berlin  in  the  October 
of  the  same  year.  It  was  no  more  permitted  him  to  carry  out  this  design  than  others 
of  greater  magnitude  with  which  his  noble  soul  was  filled. 

The  ducal  library,  too,  at  Gotha,  contains  volumes  of  kindred  matter.  There  hre 
three  large  ones,  and  one  smaller,  in  folio:  they  are  the  more  important  for  us,  as 
their  contents  are  confined  to  Venetian  Relationi.  When  Frederick-William,  a sove- 
reign who  participated  vividly  in  the  general  movements  of  his  times,  kept  his  court 
as  administrator  of  electoral  Saxony  between  1502  and  1601  on  the  Hartenfels  at 
Torgau,  George  Koppen  presented  him  with  at  least  two  out  of  those  three  volumes, 
which  are  marked  as  his  property.  Possibly  he  collected  them  when  travelling  in 
Italy. 

I can  never  sufficiently  extol  the  kindness  with  which  I was  allowed  the  use  of 
these  manuscripts.  Along  with  a volume  of  just  the  same  kind  which  fell  into  my 
own  possession,  I had  before  me  fifty-three  folio  volumes  full  of  the  greatest  variety 
of  papers,  comprising  perhaps  upwards  of  a thousand  larger  and  smaller  treatises, 
from  which  I was  at  liberty  to  select  whatever  seemed  particularly  suitable  to  my 
purposes.  For  these  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  find  them  copious  in  materials. 

In  truth,  these  manuscripts  relate  to  almost  all  Europe,  The  pope  [sends  his  nun- 
cios now  to  Switzerland,  now  to  Poland,  and  here  we  have  their  reports.  The  con- 
nexions of  Venice  stretch  afar:  we  possess  reports  on  Persia  and  Moscow,  above  ail 
on  England  : they  meet  us  however  but  sparingly,  and  one  by  one.  It  strikes  me  as 
singular,  that  neither  in  our  own,  nor  as  it  seems  in  other  collections,  is  there  to  be 
found  a single  report  on  Portugal  by  a Venetian  ambassador.*  As  Rome  and  Venice 
constitute  the  centres  of  the  politics  here  disclosed,  so  the  manuscripts  chiefly  throw 
light  on  that  southern  Europe  about  the  Mediterranean,  with  which  those  powers 
were  most  directly  connected.  Repeatedly  do  w7e  accompany  the  bailo  of  the  Vene- 

* (Note  to  the  second  edition.)  There  have  since  indeed  been  found  a couple  of  Relationi  on 
Portugal,  besides  many  others,  with  the  aid  of  which  the  present  work  might  have  been  consider- 
ably enlarged.  But  having  engaged  in  studies  that  carry  me  far  from  this  range  of  sublet,  I 
must  make  up  my  mind  to  leave  the  work  unchanged  in  essentials.  I beg  the  reader  too  to  regard 
it  for  the  future  as  a work  of  the  year  1827.  In  the  new  edition,  which  I publish  only  to  meet  the 
demands  of  the  public,  I have  merely  sought  to  improve  the  style  here  and  there. 
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tians  along  the  well  known  coasts,  to  the  capital  of  that  Ottoman  empire  which  was 
for  them  so  formidable  a neighbour,  to  the  divan  of  the  vizier,  and  to  the  audience 
hall  of  the  sultan.  Not  unfrequently  we  accompany  the  ambassadors  of  the  republic 
to  the  court  of  Spanish  kings,  whether  they  stood  in  the  midst  of  an  agitated  world, 
in  Flanders,  or  in  England,  or  kept  their  state  in  the  quiet  of  Madrid.  Piedmont, 
Tuscany,  Urbino,  and  sometimes  even  Naples,  are  visited  by  special  envoys;  but 
these  are  most  constantly  to  be  encountered  in  the  Vatican  and  the  Belvedere  at 
Rome,  in  confidential  discourse  with  the  pope,  in  close  relation  with  the  pope’s  ne- 1 
phews,  and  with  many  a cardinal,  always  engaged  in  the  most  weighty  affairs,  which  ' 
keep  their  attention  alive  to  every  turn  of  things  in  that  changeful  court.  Here  we 
can  take  our  place.  Here  we  have  native  works  instructing  us  as  to  a host  of  indi- 
vidual circumstances.  The  nuncios  return  to  Rome  after  defending  the  rights  of  pa- 
pal camera  in  Naples  or  in  Spain,  or  consulting,  perhaps,  with  the  Catholic  king  on 
enterprises  of  great  moment.  Here  Venice  in  her  turn  is  made  the  subject  of  report, 
and  so  closes  this  circle. 

Were  it  but  continuous  and  unbroken!  But  in  the  midst  of  wealth  we  are  sensible 
of  our  poverty.  As  a whole  there  is  much;  but  when  we  look  to  particulars,  great 
wants  are  apparent.  Printed  works,  no  doubt,  by  learned  men,  afford  us  welcome 
aid  and  manifold  information:  but  still  we  remain  in  the  dark  on  many  points;  many 
questions  arise  and  are  not  solved.  We  feel  like  a traveller  who  has  roamed  over 
even  the  less  known  heights  and  valleys  of  a country,  and  who  then  not  only  inves- 
tigates individual  points  with  more  minuteness,  but  believes  himself  too  to  have 
acquired  novel  and  true  views  of  the  whole,  yet  still  feels  the  wants  under  which  he 
labours  even  more  sensibly  it  may  be  than  the  acquisitions  he  has  made,  and  has 
now  no  more  earnest  wish  than  to  return  and  make  his  inspection  complete.  Mean- 
while he  is  allowed  to  communicate  even  his  imperfect  observations.  The  like  per- 
mission I ask  for  myself  and  my  attempts. 

Let  the  reader  then  accompany  me,  in  the  times  of  which  our  manuscripts  chiefly 
treat,  to  those  southern  nations  and  states  which  then  maintained  a pre-eminent  posi- 
tion in  Europe. 

The  diversity  of  the  European  nations  was  far  more  striking  in  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeen  centuries  than  at  present;  it  was  fully  discernible  in  their  systems  of  war- 
fare. If  the  nations  of  Germanic  and  Roman  origin  every  where  furnished  their 
territories  with  fortresses,  and  cultivated  the  use  of  artillery  for  the  attack  or  defence 
of  such  strongholds;  if  they  took  the  field  with  no  very  numerous  forces,  and  placed 
their  chief  reliance  on  their  infantry;  the  other  nations  on  the  contrary  encountered 
each  other  on  horseback  in  open  and  unfortified  plains,  and  if  a castle  was  any  where 
to  be  seen,  it  served  only  to  guard  the  treasures  of  the  sovereign.  Poland  possessed 
so  numerous  a cavalry  that  it  has  been  expressly  computed  that  Germany,  France, 
and  Spain  together  would  have  been  incapable  of  bringing  a similar  one  into  the  field. 
The  grand  prince  of  Moscow  could  lead  150,000  mounted  men  to  war;  the  Szekler 
in  Hungary  alone  were  estimated  at  60,000,  the  forces  of  the  woiwodes  of  Transyl- 
vania, Moldavia,  and  Wallachia,  at  50,000  horsemen;  to  these  were  to  be  added  the 
Tatar  nations,  whose  lives  were  passed  on  horseback.  It  will  at  once  be  perceived 
that  this  difference  must  have  inferred  a thorough  diversity  upon  all  other  points. 

The  supremacy  among  the  second  of  these  two  classes  of  nations  belonged  to  the 
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Ottomans;  Hungary  bore  their  yoke;  the  principalities  obeyed  them;  and  the  Tatars 
yielded  them  military  service.  They  belonged  indeed  essentially  to  the  latter,  but 
they  had  the  advantage  over  them  of  the  institution  of  their  Porte.  Among  the  first 
class  the  Spaniards  were  predominant.  Not  only  were  they  rulers  over  a good  por- 
tion of  Italy,  but  Charles  V.  carried  them  also  into  Germany;  they  maintained  them- 
selves in  at  least  half  the  Netherlands;  Philip  II.  was  once  king  of  England;  another 
time  he  had  his  armies  at  once  in  Provence  and  Bretagne,  in  Picardy  and  Burgundy, 
and  his  garrison  in  Paris.  To  match  with  him,  the  Italians  asserted  not  physical 
force  indeed,  but  the  only  supremacy  left  them,  that  of  talent  and  address.  This  was 
evinced,  not  merely  on  occasions  such  as  when  cardinal  Pole,  during  his  administra- 
tion in  England,  consulted  with  none  but  the  Italians  who  had  accompanied  him 
thither,  or  when  the  two  Medicean  queens  filled  France  with  their  own  countrymen, 
though  this  too  had  its  significance;  but  above  all  through  their  literature,  the  first  of 
modern  times  which  combined  a deliberate  cultivation  and  perfecting  of  form  with 
scientific  comprehension.  To  this  were  added  accomplishments  in  various  arts. 
We  find  that  the  only  engineer  in  Poland,  about  the  year  1560,  was  a Venetian; 
that  Tedali,  a Florentine,  offered  to  make  the  Dniester  navigable  for  the  dwellers  on 
its  banks,  and  that  the  grand  prince  of  Moscow  had  the  castle  in  his  capital  built  by 
an  Italian.  We  shall  see  that  their  commerce  still  embraced  half  the  world. 

Whilst  these  three  nations  made  themselves  formidable  or  conspicuous  among  the 
rest,  they  encountered  each  other  directly  in  the  Mediterranean;  they  filled  all  its 
coasts  and  waters  with  life  and  motion,  and  formed  there  a peculiar  circle  of  their 
own. 

The  Spaniards  and  the  Italians  were  very  closely  knit  together  by  the  ties  of 
church  and  state.  By  the  former,  because  after  the  general  departure  from  its  com- 
munion, the  dwellers  alone  beyond  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Alps  remained  wholly 
faithful  to  the  Roman  see.  By  the  latter,  because  Naples  and  Milan  were  Spanish. 
Often  was  Madrid  the  abode  of  young  Italian  princes,  of  the  Roveri,  the  Medici,  the 
Farnese,  and  Rome  the  residence  of  young  Spaniards  desirous  of  cultivating  their 
minds.  The  Castilian  poets  adopted  the  forms  of  the  Tuscan  masters;  all  the  mar- 
tial fame  of  the  Italians  was  won  in  Spanish  campaigns. 

The  Ottomans  set  themselves  in  violent  contrast  to  both.  The  Spaniards  they 
encountered  victoriously  on  the  African,  the  Italians  on  the  Greek  coasts.  They 
threatened  Oran ; they  attacked  Malta  with  their  whole  force;  they  conquered 
Cyprus,  and  swarming  round  all  the  coasts  they  carried  danger  even  into  the  haunts 
of  peace.  They  were  opposed  therefore  not  alone  by  the  old  maritime  powers  of 
the  two  peninsulas;  in  Tuscany  and  Piedmont  new  knightly  orders  were  founded 
for  this  strife;  the  pope  himself  yearly  despatched  his  galleys  in  May  from  Civita 
Vecchia  to  cruise  against  them;  the  whole  force  of  the  two  nations  took  part  in  this 
contest.  Those  fair  coasts  and  many  named  seas  that  beheld  in  their  antique  gran- 
deur the  rise,  the  rivalry,  and  the  extinction  of  the  Semitic,  and  the  Greco-Roman 
sea  dominions,  that  saw  the  mastery  won  successfully  by  Arabs  and  by  German 
Christians,  were  witnesses  to  a third  struggle,  when  Ottomans  came  forth  instead  of 
Arabs,  when  Spaniards  and  Italians  (for  no  other  people  stood  by  them  in  this  cause* 
and  the  French  were  often  leagued  with  the  foe)  had  need  to  put  forth  all  their  strength 
to  uphold  the  Christian  name  on  the  Mediterranean.  Hereby  was  formed  for  the  most 
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immediate  and  vivid  exertion  of  all  the  powers  of  these  nations,  a circle  in  which 
they  are  most  at  home,  and  which  is  often  the  horizon  involuntarily  bounding  the 
thoughts  and  the  fancy  of  their  authors.  The  strife  gave  their  genius  free  and  vigor- 
ous play.  It  contributed  to  work  out  in  them  that  singular  mixture  their  minds  then 
exhibited;  a mixture  of  pride  and  cunning,  of  illusion  and  eagerness  to  discover  the 
mystery  of  things,  of  romantic  chivalry  and  insidious  policy,  of  faith  in  the  stars,  and 
implicit  devotion  to  religion. 

Let  us  now  enter  into  this  circle,  among  these  nations. 


THE  OTTOMAN  EMPIRE. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Humble  indeed  is  the  description  the  Otto- 
mans give  of  their  own  origin.  They  relate 
that  Othman,  the  founder  of  their  empire  and 
name,  himself  followed  the  plough  with  his 
servants,  and  that  when  he  wished  to  break  off 
from  work  at  noon  he  used  to  stick  up  a banner 
as  a signal  to  call  them  home.  These  servants 
and  none  besides  were  his  first  followers  in 
war,  and  they  were  marshalled  beneath  the 
same  signal.  But  even  he,  they  add,  had  in 
his  day  a forecasting  of  his  house’s  future 
greatness,  and  in  a dream  he  beheld  a tree 
grow  up  out  of  his  navel  that  overshadowed 
the  whole  earth.* 

The  new  power  that  arose  in  Asia  Minor 
having  now  established  itself  on  its  northern 
coasts,  it  chanced  one  day,  as  the  story  con- 
tinues, that  Eoliman,  the  grandson  of  Othman, 
rode  along  the  shores  of  the  Hellespont,  passing 
on  through  the  ruins  of  ancient  cities,  and  fell 
into  a silent  reverie.  “What  is  my  khan 
thinking  of!”  said  one  of  his  escort.  “ I am 
thinking,”  was  the  reply,  “about  our  crossing 
over  to  Europe.”!  These  followers  of  Soliman 
were  the  first  who  did  cross  over  to  Europe: 
they  were  successful;  and  Soliman’s  brother, 
Amurath  I.,  was  he  who  conquered  Adriano- 
ple. 

Thenceforth  the  Ottoman  power  spread  on 
the  further  side  of  the  Hellespont,  east  and 
west  from  Brusa,  and  from  Adrianople  on  this 
side  northwards  and  southwards.  Bajazeth  I. 
the  great-grandson  of  Othman,  was  master 
here  of  Weddin  and  Wallachia,  yonder  of 
Caramania  and  Caesarea. 

Europe  and  Asia,  both  threatened  by  Baja- 
zeth, rose  up  to  resist  him.  Europe,  however, 
fell  prostrate  at  Nicopolis;  and  though  Asia, 
for  which  Timur  stood  forth  as  champion,  was 
victorious,  still  it  did  not  destroy  the  dominion 
of  Bajazeth.  It  was  but  fifty  years  after  this 
defeat  that  Mahomet  II.  took  Constantinople, 
the  imperial  city  whose  sway  had  once  ex- 

* Leunclavii  Historic  Musulmante  Turcorum  de  monu- 
mentis  ipsorum  exscriptce,  iii.  113. 

t Leunclavii  Annales  Osmanidarum,  p.  10. 
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tended  far  over  both  quarters.  The  victor  was 
not  content  with  seeing  the  cities  on  the  coasts 
of  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Adriatic  own  his 
supremacy;  to  bring  the  sea  itself  under  sub- 
jection he  built  a fleet;  he  began  to  conquer 
the  islands  of  the  iEgean  one  after  the  other  ; 
and  his  troops  showed  themselves  in  Apulia. 

There  seemed  to  be  no  bounds  to  the  career 
of  victory.  Though  Bajazeth  II.  did  not  equal 
his  predecessors  in  valour,  still  his  cavalry 
swept  Friuli,  his  infantry  captured  fortresses 
in  the  Morea,  and  his  fleets  rode  victorious  in 
the  Ionian  Sea.  But  he  was  far  outstripped 
by  his  son  Selim  and  his  grandson  Soliman. 
Selim  overcame  the  Mamelukes  of  Cairo,  who 
j had  often  been  victorious  over  Bajazeth ; and 
he  caused  the  Chutbe  or  prayer  to  be  pro- 
nounced in  his  noble  name  in  the  mosques  of 
Syria  and  Egypt.*  Soliman  effected  far  more 
than  he.  One  battle  made  him  master  of 
Hungary,  and  thenceforth  he  trod  in  that 
kingdom  as  in  his  own  house.  In  the  far  east 
he  portioned  out  the  territory  of  Bagdad  into 
sandshakates  according  to  the  banners  of  his 
troops.  That  Chaireddin  Barbarossa,  who 
boasted  that  his  turban  stuck  on  a pole  scared 
the  Christians  and  sent  them  flying  for  miles 
into  the  country,  served  him  and  made  his 
name  dreaded  over  the  whole  Mediterranean. 
With  amazement  and  awe  men  reckoned  up 
thirty  kingdoms,  and  nearly  8000  miles  of 
coast,  that  owned  his  sway.  He  styled  himself 
emperor  of  emperors,  prince  of  princes,  dis- 
tributer of  the  crowns  of  the  world,  God’s 
shadow  over  both  quarters  of  the  globe,  ruler 
of  the  Black  and  of  the  White  Sea,  of  Asia  and 
of  Europe.f 

Foundations  of  the  Ottoman  Power. 

If  we  inquire  what  were  the  bases  on  which 
rested  the  essential  strength  and  energy  of  this 

* See  Selim’s  diploma  of  investiture  in  Hammer’s 
Staatsverfassung  und  Staatsverwaltung  des  osmanischen 
Reicbs,  Bd.  i.  § 195. 

t Soliman’s  “letter  to  Francis  I.  Gamier,  Histoire  de 
France,  sxv.  p.  407. 
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empire,  and  therewith  the  success  of  its  efforts, 
our  attention  will  be  arrested  by  three  things, 
viz.  the  feudal  system,  the  institution  of  slavery, 
and  the  position  of  the  supreme  head. 

Every  country  overrun  by  the  Ottomans  was 
immediately  after  its  conquest  parcelled  out 
according  to  banners  and  scymitars  into  a 
multitude  of  fiefs.  The  design  was,  the  pro- 
tection of  the  country  once  well  provided  for 
within  and  without,  to  keep  its  original  con- 
querors ever  ready  for  new  achievements. 
The  great  advantage  of  this  system  will  be 
obvious,  when  it  is  considered  that  every  pos- 
sessor of  the  moderate  income  of  3000  aspers 
(sixty  to  a dollar)  was  required  to  hold  a man 
and  horse  in  constant  readiness  for  war,  and 
another  mounted  soldier  was  to  be  furnished 
for  every  additional  5000  aspers;  that  in  this 
way  Europe  could  supply  80,000,  Natolia 
50,000  sipahi  (the  name  of  this  cavalry;)  that 
to  raise  this  force  nothing  more  was  requisite 
than  an  order  to  the  two  beglerbegs  of  the 
empire,  from  whom  it  found  its  way  to  the 
commanders  of  the  banners,  the  sandshakbegs, 
and  through  them  to  the  commanders  of  the 
squadrons,  the  alaibegs,  and  so  on  to  every  pos- 
sessor of  a fief,  large  or  small,  of  a siamet  or  a 
timar,  whereupon  the  muster  and  the  march 
followed  forthwith.*  Now  comes  the  question 
how  was  the  feudal  system  kept  free  from  that 
principle  of  inheritance  which  has  always  pre- 
vailed in  our  feudal  institutions'!  These  fiefs 
conferred  no  title  of  nobility,  neither  were  they 
properly  entailed  on  sons.  Soliman  ordered 
that  if  a sandshakbeg  with  an  income  of  700,000 
aspers  left  behind  him  a son  a minor,  the  lat- 
ter should  receive  nothing  but  a timar  of  5000 
aspers,  with  the  express  obligation  of  maintain- 
ing a mounted  soldier  out  of  the  proceeds. 
There  exist  multitudes  of  similar  ordinances 
appointing  to  the  son  of  a sipahi  a larger  timar 
if  his  father  died  in  the  field,  a smaller  if  he 
died  at  home,  but  in  all  cases  but  a small  one.  j 
M Therefore,”  says  Barbaro,  “ there  is  among 
them  neither  nobility  nor  wealth;  the  children 
of  men  of  rank,  whose  private  treasures  are 
taken  possession  of  by  other  grandees,  enjoy 
no  personal  distinction. Still  there  did  ex- 
ist even  here  a principle  of  inheritance,  but  an 
inheritance  not  so  much  of  individuals  as  of  all 
together,  not  of  the  son  from  the  father  but  of 
generation  from  generation.  It  was  a funda- 
mental law  that  no  one  should  obtain  a timar 


* Relatione  di  Constantinopoli  del  Cl  Sgr  Bernardo 
Navagero,  MS.  '“Li  sanZacchi  sono  obligati  lener  prima 
an  allaibeg,  che  e un  luogoteriente  del  suo  sanzacco,  poi 
timarioti  overo  spahi,  liquali  sott’  il  governo  d’allaibe" 
sono  con  Ini  Insieme  snttoposti  all’  obedienZa  del  sanzac- 
co.”  Later  writers,  Marsigli  for  instance,  mention  alai- 
begs  only  on  the  frontiers. 

t Canunname  of  Soliman  to  the  beglerbeg  Mustafa, 
Hammer,  i . 340.  Order  of  the  same  to  Lutfi  Pacha,  tb 
i . 304. 

t Relatione  del  Cl  Marcantonio  Barbaro  MS.  11  Li  des 
cendenti  loro  vanno  totalmente  declinando  et  restano 
atfatto  privi  d’ogni  minimo  grado.” 


but  the  son  of  a timarli.*  Every  one  was 
obliged  to  begin  his  career  from  the  lowest 
grade.  Putting  all  this  together  we  behold  in 
the  timarli  a great  community,  tracing  its  ori- 
gin essentially  to  the  first  companions  of  Oth- 
man,  but  afterwards  numerously  recruited  by 
the  events  of  war  and  by  voluntary  submission ; 
a community  void  in  itself  of  distinction  of 
ranks,  save  such  as  is  conferred  by  bravery, 
fortune,  and  the  sultan’s  favour,  which  has  im- 
posed the  sultan’s  yoke  on  the  empire,  and  is 
ready  to  do  the  same  by  all  the  other  realms 
of  the  world,  and  if  possible  to  parcel  them  out 
in  like  manner  among  its  own  members. 

This  correlation  must  have  unfolded  itself 
by  a natural  process  of  development,  out  of  that 
originally  subsisting  between  the  lord  and  his 
warlike  servants,  which,  if  I err  not,  much  more 
resembled  the  personal  subjection  of  the  Mame- 
lukes to  the  emirs,  than  the  free  allegiance 
owned  by  the  bands  of  the  west  towards  their 
condottieri.f  But  a much  more  peculiar  insti- 
tution, for  which  I know  not  whether  a parallel 
ever  existed  before  or  since,  was  the  education 
of  stolen  children  for  soldiers  or  statesmen  in 
the  service  of  the  sultan. 

Every  five  years  it  was  the  practice  to  make 
a seizure  of  the  children  of  the  Christians  in 
the  empire.  Small  bands  of  soldiers,  each 
under  a captain  furnished  with  a firman, 
marched  from  place  to  place.  On  their  ar- 
rival the  protogeros  assembled  the  inhabitants 
with  their  sons.  The  captain  was  empowered 
to  carry  off  all  between  the  age  of  seven  and 
that  of  manhood,  who  were  distinguished  for 
beauty  or  strength,  or  who  possessed  any  pecu- 
liar talent  or  accomplishment.  He  brought 
them  like  a tithe,  as  it  were,  to  the  court  of  the 
grand  signor.  Others  were  carried  thither  from 
the  campaigns,  as  the  portion  of  the  booty  by 
law  reserved  to  the  sultan.  No  pacha  returned 
from  an  expedition  without  bringing  the  sultan 
a present  also  on  his  own  part  of  young  slaves. 
Thus  were  there  gathered  together  at  the 
Porte  children  of  various  nations,  the  majority 
of  them  natives  of  the  country,  but  besides  them 
Poles  likewise,  Bohemians  and  Russians,  Ita- 
lians and  Germans.^;  They  were  divided  into 
two  classes.  One  of  these  was  sent,  especially 
in  earlier  times,  to  Natolia,  where  they  served 
among  the  peasants,  and  were  trained  up  as 
Moslem ; or  they  were  kept  in  the  serai,  where 
they  were  employed  in  carrying  water,  in 
working  in  the  gardens,  in  the  barges,  or  in 

* Canunname  of  A ini,  Hammer,  i.  372. 

fSchlozer’s  7th  section  in  theOrigg.  Osman,  p 150,  with 
the  motto  “ Cest  tout  comme  chez  nous,”  only  points  out 
the  resemblance  between  Otbrnan  and  a Sforza,  which 
however  is  but  a general  one,  but  not  their  difference, 
which  to  me  seems  much  stronger, 

t All  Relationi,  printed  and  imprinted,  aid  full  of  the 
“scelta  di  piccoli  giovanetti  figliuoli  di  Christian!, ” as 
Barbaro  expresses  himself.  Of  the  booty  in  war  Moro- 
sini  says,  (Constantinopoli  del  1584,  MS.)  “ Vengono 
presentati  quotidianamente  al  Gran  Signore  da  suoi  ge* 
nerali,  cosi  da  terra  come  da  mare,  quando  tornano  dalla 
guerra/’ 
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the  buildings,  being  always  under  the  inspec- 
tion of  an  overseer,  who  kept  them  to  their 
tasks  with  the  stick.  But  the  others,  those 
who  appeared  to  give  evidence  of  superior 
qualities  (many  an  honest  German  was  per- 
suaded that  it  was  only  by  the  help  of  evil 
spirits  the  fact  was  so  happily  discriminated,) 
passed  into  one  of  the  four  serais,  that  of  Adri- 
anople  or  of  Galata,  or  the  old  or  the  new  serai 
of  Stambul.**  Here  they  were  lightly  dressed 
in  linen  or  in  cloth  of  Salonichi ; they  wore 
caps  of  Brusa  stuff;  every  morning  they  were 
visited  by  teachers,  each  paid  eight  aspers 
daily,  who  remained  till  evening  instructing 
the  children  in  reading  the  law  and  in 
writing.* 

At  the  appointed  age  they  were  all  circum- 
cised. Those  who  were  engaged  in  severer 
tasks  became  janissaries  in  process  of  time ; 
those  who  were  brought  up  in  the  serai  were 
made  either  sipahi,  (not  feudatory  but  paid,) 
who  served  at  the  Porte,  or  higher  state  func- 
tionaries. 

Both  classes  were  kept  under  strict  discip- 
line. Soranzo’s  Relatione  informs  us  how  the 
first  named  class  especially  was  exercised  by 
day  in  every  kind  of  self-denial  as  to  food, 
drink,  and  comfortable  clothing,  in  laborious 
hand  labours,  in  shooting  with  the  bow  and  the 
arquebus ; how  they  passed  the  night  in  a long 
lighted  hall,  watched  by  an  overseer  who  walked 
tip  and  down  continually  and  allowed  them  no 
rest.]  Were  they  then  enrolled  among  the 
janissaries;  did  they  enter  those  convent-like 
barracks  in  which  the  various  odas  observed 
such  strict  community^  in  their  economy  that 
their  military  ranks  derived  their  names  from 
mess  and  soup,  they  continued  to  practise  obe- 
dience, not  only  the  young  in  silence  and  sub- 
jection to  their  elders,];  but  all  of  them  under 
such  strict  rules  that  none  durst  pass  the  night 
beyond  the  walls,  and  that  whoever  suffered 
punishment  was  bound  to  kiss  the  hand  of  the 
muffled  individual  who  inflicted  it  upon  him. 

In  no  less  strict  discipline  lived  the  young 
people  in  the  serai,  every  ten  of  them  under 
the  inspection  of  an  inexorable  eunuch,  and 
employed  in  similar  exercises  to  the  others,  to 
which,  however,  were  added  literary  and  some- 
what knightly  tasks.  Every  three  years  the 
grand  signor  allowed  their  departure  from  the 
serai.  Those  who  preferred  remaining  rose  in 
the  immediate  service  of  their  lord,  according 

* Morosini : “ Sono  posti  nel  serraglio  proprio  del  Gran 
Signore,  nel  serraglio  di  Galata,  in  quello,  del  hipodromo 
ed  in  quello  d’Adrianopoli : nelli  quali  4 serragli  continu- 
araente  si  trovano  il  numero  di  5 o 6 mila  giovanni, 
quali  non  escono  mai  da  detto  serraglio,  ma  sotto  una 
grandissima  diseiplina  vengono  ammaestrati  et  accostu- 
mati  di  buonissima  creanza.”  The  rest  is  from  Navagero. 

f Soranzo,  Viaggio  MS.  “ Gli  Azamogliani  (Adshem 
Oglan)  hanno  un  gran  luogo.  simile  a un  convitorio  de 
frati:  dove  ciascuno  la  sera  distende  il  suo  stramazette 
et  coperta;  e vi  si  corica,  havendo  prima  li  guardiani 
accese  per  il  lungo  delle  sala  lampade.” 

£ Soranzo:  “Sono  obligati  i Giannizzeri  nuovi  a ser- 
vire  i piu  vecchi  et  anteriori  nello  spendere,  apparecchiare 
et  altri  servitii.” 


to  their  age,  from  chamber  to  chamber,  with  a 
constant  increase  of  pay,  till  they  reached  per- 
chance to  one  of  the  four  great  offices  of  the 
innermost  chamber,  whence  the  way  lay  open 
to  the  dignity  of  beglerbeg,  of  capitan  deiri, 
i.  e.  admiral,  or  even  of  vizier.  Those,  on  the 
other  hand,  who  availed  themselves  of  the  per- 
mission were  received,  each  in  accordance  with 
his  previous  rank,  into  the  first  four  regiments 
of  paid  sipahi  serving  at  the  Porte,  which  were 
more  trusted  by  the  sultan  than  his  other  body 
guards.*  Merrily  did  theyscamper  out  through 
the  gates,  decked  in  their  new  finery  and 
swinging  the  purse  of  gold  they  had  received 
as  a present  from  the  grand  signor. 

A German  philosopher  once  proposed  a sys- 
tem of  education  for  children,  which  was  to  be 
carried  on  apart  from  the  parents  in  a special 
community,  and  in  such  a way  that  a new  will 
should  take  the  place  of  the  old  one.  Herr 
we  have  such  an  education.  Here  is  total  se- 
paration, strict  community,  the  formation  as  it 
were  of  a new  principle  of  life.  The  youths 
thus  brought  up  forgot  their  childhood,  their 
parents,  their  homes,  knew  no  native  land  but 
the  serai,  no  lord  and  father  but  the  grand 
signor,  no  will  but  his,  no  hope  but  of  his  fa- 
vour; they  knew  no  life  but  one  passed  in 
rigid  discipline  and  unconditional  obedience, 
no  occupation  but  war  in  his  service,  no  per- 
sonal purpose  unless  it  were  plunder  in  this 
life,  and  in  death  the  paradise  thrown  open  to 
him  who  fought  for  Islam.  What  the  philo- 
sopher proposed  in  idea  for  the  purpose  of  train- 
ing up  youth  in  morality,  religion,  and  com- 
munion, was  here  put  in  practical  execution 
centuries  before  his  day,  to  the  development 
of  a spirit  at  once  slavish  and  warlike. 

This  institution  perfectly  fulfilled  its  inten- 
tions. Busbek,  an  Austrian  ambassador  at  the 
court  of  Soliman,  whose  report  is  among  the 
most  celebrated  and  the  best  authenticated, 
cannot  help  overflowing  with  admiration  as  he 
describes  the  rigorous  discipline  of  these 
janissaries,  now  seeming  like  monks,  now 
like  half  statues,  their  extremely  modest  garb, 
the  heron  plume  on  their  head-dress  perhaps 
excepted,  their  frugal  habits  of  life,  and  the 
way  in  which  they  season  their  carrots  and 
turnips  with  hunger.]  Under  their  discipline 
brave  and  dignified  men  were  produced,  to  the 
amazement  of  all  beholders,  out  of  lads  who 
had  run  away  from  an  inn,  a kitchen,  or  a con- 
vent school  in  some  Christian  country.  They 
would  suffer  no  one  among  them  who  had  been 
brought  up  in  the  ease  and  softness  of  a pa- 

* Morosini : “ Quelli  della  stanza  del  tesoro  escono 
spahi  della  prima  compagnia  con  20 — 22  aspri  di  paga; 
quelli  della  stanza  grande  e piccola  del  proprio  serraglio, 
dove  sta  S.  M.,  escono  inedosimamente  spahi  della  prima 
e seconda  compagnia  con  18 — 20  aspri;  quelli  del  1 i altri 
tre  serragli  escono  della  3 e 4 legione  con  aspri  10 — 14  di 
paga.”  Respecting  these  sipahi  see  also  Libri  iii  delle 
Cose  de*  Turehi.  Aldine  press  F.  15. 

t Augerii  Gislenii  Busbequii  legationis  Ttircicae  Epis- 
toltE  iv.  Frankf.  1595,  p.  200,  15,  78.  Ejusdem  de  re  mill* 
tari  contra  Turcas  instituenda  Consilliura,  p.  352. 
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rental  dwelling.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  in 
decisive  engagements  they  alone  preserved  the 
empire.  The  battle  of  Varna,  one  foundation 
of  all  the  Ottoman  greatness,  would  have  been 
lost  but  for  them.*  At  Cossowa  the  Rumelian 
and  the  Natolian  force  had  already  taken  to 
flight  before  the  evil  Jancu,  as  they  called 
Johann  Hunniades;  but  these  janissaries  won 
the  victory.f  They  boasted  that  they  had 
never  fled  in  battle.}  The  fact  is  admitted  by 
Lazarus  Schwendi,  long  a German  Command- 
er-in-chief against  them.§  They  are  desig- 
nated in  all  reports  as  the  nerve  and  the  core 
of  the  Ottoman  forces.  It  is  a highly  remark- 
able fact,  that  this  invincible  infantry  was 
formed  in  the  east  just  at  the  time  (since  1367,) 
that  in  our  side  of  Europe  the  Swiss,  foot  sol- 
diers likewise,  devised  and  practised  their 
equally  invincible  order  of  battle.  Only  the 
former  consisted  solely  of  slaves,  the  latter  of 
the  freest  men  of  the  mountains. 

The  same  discipline  imposed  upon  the  janis- 
saries was  equally  observed  with  the  sipahi 
and  the  servants  of  the  serai,  who  were  to  rise 
thence  to  higher  dignities.  Inwardly  to  resist 
this  discipline,  and  to  return,  should  occasion 
offer,  to  Christendom,  was  an  effort  that  de- 
manded the  soul  of  a Scariderbeg.  Hardly 
will  another  example  be  found  of  one  of  these 
youths  returning  to  the  parents  from  whose 
arms  he  had  been  torn  and  to  his  old  home. 
And  how  should  they!  There  was  no  here- 
ditary aristocracy  to  interpose  their  claims,  and 
dispute  with  them  the  rewards  of  their  valour 
or  their  talents  :|)  on  the  contrary  they  were 
themselves  destined  to  fill  all  the  highest  dig- 
nities of  the  empire,  all  the  sandshakates;  the 
aga  of  the  janissaries  was  taken  from  their 
body;  not  only  the  whole  government  of  the 
country,  but  the  command  too  of  its  armies  was 
in  their  hands;  everyone  saw  before  him  a 
field  of  exertion,  a career  in  life  with  which 
before  his  eyes  he  might  forget  that  he  was  a 
slave.  Nay  on  the  very  contrary  the  condition 
of  these  men  seemed  possessed  of  high  charms 
in  the  estimation  of  those  Christians  who 
longed  for  adventures  and  brilliant  promotion. 
Many  voluntarily  left  their  native  land  to  seek 
their  fortunes  among  these  slaves.  On  their 
part  they  kept  their  own  body  rigorously  aloof 
from  foreign  admixture,  not  suffering  any  born 
Turk,  nor  even  the  son  of  a grand  vizier, 
though  the  father  bad  risen  from  their  own 
ranks,  to  become  a sandshak.il  Their  sons 
entered  the  fifth  and  sixth  corps  of  the  paid 
soldiers,  or  into  the  number  of  the  feudatory 


* Callimachus,  Experiens  de  elade  Varnensi,  in  Opo- 
rinus,  p.  311. 

t Leunclavii  Historite  Musulmanae  d.  i.T.  m.  e.,  p.  519. 

t Paulus  Jovius,  Ordo  militias  Turcicae,  p.  221. 

§ Lazari  Suendii,  duomodo  Turcis  sit  resistendum 
consilium,  in  Couring’s  collection.  Helmst.  16(14,  p.  383. 

||  This  is  particularly  dwelt  on  by  Ubertus  Folieta  de 
causis  magnitudinis  imperii  Turcici.  Leips,  1595,  p.  6. 

IT  Barbaro:  ‘‘  Ne  possono  patire  che  ne  un  figliuolo  de’ 
primi  visir  sia  fatto  sangiacco.” 


sipahi,  or  timarli,  among  whom  the  empire  waa 
portioned  out,  and  continually  augmented  and 
reinvigorated  that  body. 

Such  was  this  institution  of  slaves.  “ It  is 
in  the  highest  degree  remarkable,”  exclaims 
Barbaro,  that  “the  wealth,  the  administration, 
the  force,  in  short  the  whole  body  politic  of  the  1 
Ottoman  empire  reposes  upon,  and  is  intrusted  1 
to  men  born  in  the  Christian  faith,  converted  1 
into  slaves,  and  reared  up  Mahometans.”  On  ' 
this  institution  depends  the  character  and  the  1 
form  of  government  of  the  Turks. 

If  we  have  now  made  it  clear  that  the  power 
of  this  empire,  so  far  as  those  constitute  the 
true  power  whose  activity  is  apparent,  consist- 
ed of  two  corporations,  the  timarli  and  that 
twofold  body  of  slaves,  the  larger  moiety  of 
which  constituted  the  elite  of  the  army  on 
horseback  and  on  foot,  and  the  smaller  had  the 
administration  and  the  executive  in  its  hands, 
it  is  no  less  obvious  that  war  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  empire  on  account  of  both 
these  corporations;  on  account  of  the  timarli, 
because  their  numbers  grew  continually  by 
additions  from  among  the  slaves,  and  so  there 
was  a constant  need  of  acquiring  new  timars; 
and  on  account  of  the  janissaries  and  the  paid 
sipahi  that  they  might  practise  what  they  had 
learned,  and  not  be  spoiled  by  sitting  down  in- 
actively at  the  serai.* 

It  is  in  war  that  we  behold  the  physiology 
of  this  warlike  state  in  all  its  genuine  charac- 
ter. The  timarli  are  seen  marshalled  beneath 
the  banners  of  their  respective  corps;  they 
carry  bows  and  quivers,  iron  maces  and  dag- 
gers, scymitars  and  lances;  they  know  how  to 
use  these  various  weapons  at  the  right  moment 
with  the  utmost  dexterity;  they  are  trained 
with  rare  skill  to  pursue  and  to  retire,  now  to 
hang  back  in  alert  suspense,  now  to  dash  for- 
ward and  scour  the  country.  Their  horses  too 
claim  attention  ; they  come  chiefly  from  Syria, 
where  they  have  been  reared  with  the  utmost 
care,  and  fondled  almost  like  children.  Judges 
indeed  remarked  that  they  were  somewhat 
ticklish  to  the  stirrup,  apt  to  swerve  aside,  and 
hard  mouthed ; this,  however,  was  rather  the 
fault  of  the  riders,  who  used  tight  bits  and 
short  stirrups;}  otherwise  the  animals  proved 
tractable,  serviceable,  as  well  on  mountainous 
and  stony  ground  as  on  the  plain,  indefatigable, 
and  always  full  of  spirit.  The  most  accom- 
plished riders  were  furnished  from  many  a dis- 


* Valieri,  Relatione  di  Constantinopoli,  MS.  “Si  va 
discorrendo,  che  essendo  state  quel  imperio  per  suo  in- 
stinto  quasi  continuamente  lontano  della  pace  non  possi 
in  alcun  tempo  star  lungamentequieto,  ma  ad  una  guerra 
fa  succeder  l'altra.e  per  desiderio  de  nuovi  acquisti  e per 
la  necessila  che  stimano  d’havere  d’impiegar  la  militia, 
la  quale  facilmente  pud  causare  seditioni,  tumulti  et  no- 
vita.  Li  corpi  grossi  con  mosso  si  mantengono  e si  fan- 
no  piu  robusti  e con  l’otio  si  impiono  di  inalo  humore.  . 
. . . Li  fiumi,  che  corrono,  conservano  l’acqua  sana.” 

t See  the  Relatione  of  Floriani,  MS.,  particularly  p. 
217. — “ Portano  i morsi  stretti,  le  selle  picciole,  le  staffe 
large  et  corte.”  [The  large  stirrup  pointed  on  the  inner 
side  serves  the  Turkish  rider  for  a spur.— Tra.nsla.tor.] 
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■j  trict.  It  was  surprising  to  see  them  hurl  their 
il  maces  before  them,  gallop  after  them,  and  catch 
them  again  ere  they  fell.*  Turning  slightly 
3 ] round,  with  the  horse  at  full  speed,  they  would 
5 discharge  their  arrows  backwards  with  unerr- 
i,  ing  aim.  Next  to  these  the  Porte  sent  forth 
e 1 II its  paid  sipahis  and  its  janissaries.  The  for- 
j mer,  in  addition  to  their  scymitars,  were  armed 
] with  those  lances,  by  the  small  flags  on  which 
i they  were  distinguished;  some  also  were  fur- 
> nished  with  bows.  A few  were  equipped  with 
coats  of  mail  and  morions,  but  rather  for  show 
than  for  service;  their  round  shields  and  their 
turbans  seemed  to  them  defence  enough.  The 
janissaries  lastly  marched  in  long  flowing  gar- 
ments, armed  with  seytnitar  and  arquebus,  in 
their  girdles  the  handjar  and  the  small  hatchet ; 
dense  in  their  array,  their  plumes  like  a forest. 

It  was  as  though  the  camp  was  the  true 
home  of  this  people.  Not  only  was  it  kept  in 
admirable  order,  so  that  not  an  oath  or  an  alter- 
cation was  to  be  heard,  no  drunken  man,  no 
gambling  was  to  be  seen  in  it ; nor  any  thing 
to  be  found  in  it  that  could  offend  either  sight 
or  smell. f It  was  also  to  be  remarked  that  the 
life  the  soldier  led  at  home  was  but  meagre 
and  sorry  compared  with  the  magnificence  of 
the  camp.  For  every  ten  janissaries  the  sul- 
tan maintained  a horse  to  carry  their  baggage  ; 
every  five-and-twenty  had  a tent  that  served 
them  in  common ; in  these  they  observed  the 
regulations  of  their  barracks,  and  the  elder 
were  waited  on  by  the  younger.  No  sipahi 
, was  so  mean  that  he  did  not  possess  a tent  of 
his  own.  IIow  gallant  and  glittering  was  their  | 
array  as  they  rode  in  their  silken  surcoats,  their 
particoloured  richly  wrought  shield  on  their 
left  arms,  their  right  hands  grasping  the  costly 
mounted  sword,  feathers  of  all  hues  waving  in 
their  turbans.  But  surpassingly  splendid  was 
the  appearance  of  their  leaders.  Jewels  hung, 
round  their  horses’  ears;  saddles  and  housings' 
were  studded  with  others;  chains  of  gold  hung 
from  their  bridles.  The  tents  shone  with 
Turkish  and  Persian  decorations ; here  the 
booty  was  laid  up;  a numerous  retinue  of 
eunuchs  and  slaves  was  in  attendance. 

Religion  and  morals  were  in  harmony  with 
this  martial  tendency  that  pervaded  the  whole 
being  of  the  nation.  It  has  frequently  been 
remarked  how  much  Islamism  promoted  arms, 
how  strongly  the  belief  it  inculcated  in  an  in- 
evitable destiny  tended  to  inspire  with  courage 


* These  accomplishments  are  best  described  in  the  Re- 
latione of  1637,  though  it  remarks  that  they  had  then 
grown  rare:  “ t-anto  che  ridotti  si  trovano  in  rarita. — 
Ferendo  in  oltre  cosi  bene  con  l’arco  che  mentre  corre 
velocemente  il  destriero,  di  saetta  arinano  l arco,— et  ri- 
voltandosi  a dietro  con  1’arco  seguitato  dalf  occhio  scoc- 
cano  Io  strale,  e colpiscono  dove  disegnano  ferire.” 

t ^ee,  for  somewhat  earlier  times  indeed,  Cuspinianus 
de  mi li ta ri  instituto,  etc.  Turcorum  in  Ctesanbus,  p.  579, 
and  for  Ihe  times  before  us  Busbequins.  FToriani:  “ Dalla 
grandezza  e dalla  commodita  che  ha  il  Turco  in  cam- 
pagna,  si  vede  chiaramente  ch’egli  e nella  sua  propria  re- 
sidenza,  e che  neite  terre  egli  e piu  tosto  forestiero  che 
cittadino.” 


in  the  fight.  Besides  this,  it  was  the  opinion 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  that  the  numerous 
ablutions  which  prevented  the  uncleanlihess  to 
which  so  many  diseases  owe  their  origin  in 
camps,  and  even  the  prohibition  of  wine,  were 
laudable  and  well  considered  measures.  For 
in  the  first  it  cost  inordinate  trouble  to  procure 
wine  and  to  convey  it  to  the  camp;  and  when 
it  was  there,  how  many  disorders  did  it  give 
rise  to  in  western  armies.* *  It  was  even 
thought  that  the  daily  habits  of  the  Turks 
might  be  traced  to  the  necessities  of  the  camp. 
In  Morosini’s  opinion  the  Turks  sat  on  a plain 
carpet  stretched  on  the  ground,  and  ate  on  the 
ground,  and  slept  where  they  had  eaten,  that 
they  might  find  nothing  strange  which  the  life 
of  the  camp  and  the  tent  rendered  indispen- 
sable. t Bs  this  as  it  may,  the  Ottomans  as- 
suredly regarded  themselves  above  all  as  war- 
riors. In  the  edicts  of  Constantinople,  by  way 
of  distinguishing  them  from  the  Christians,  the 
latter  are  called  citizens,  while  the  former  are 
styled  soldiers,  askery.j; 

Now,  taking  into  consideration  all  these 
facts,  first,  that  all  were  slaves  (and  most  so 
those  who  stood  highest,)  trained  unceasingly 
to  unconditional  obedience;  that  there  was  not 
a man  among  them  possessed  of  any  indepen- 
dent rights,  of  family  property,  jurisdiction,  or 
retainers;  that  every  career  depended  on  the 
beck  of  the  sultan,  from  whom  his  slave  ex- 
pected either  magnificent  rewards,  or  degra- 
dation and  death;  and  lastly,  that  the  whole 
system  was  thoroughly  military  in  its  organ- 
ization, that  the  state  was  warlike  and  its 
business  war; — taking  all  this  inla  account,  it 
is  very  clear  that  the  sultan  was  the  soul  of 
this  singularly  constituted  body,  the  origin  of 
its  very  movement,  and  above  all,  that  he  too, 
if  he  would  reign,  must  needs  be  of  a warlike 
spirit.  Bajazeth  II.  proved  this  by  experience 
in  his  old  age.  When  he  could  no  longer  take 
the  field,  disorder  followed  upon  disorder,  and 
he  was  at  last  compelled  to  give  way  to  his 
martial  son.  Saliman,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
altogether  the  ruler  suited  to  that  warlike 
state.  Whilst  his  lofty  stature,  his  manly  fea- 
tures, and  his  large  black  eyes  beneath  his 
broad  forehead,  plainly  bespoke  the  soldier,  j he 
displayed  all  the  vivacity,  all  the  open  handed- 
ness and  the  justice  that  make  a ruler  beloved 
and  feared.  He  would  hardly  ever  have  desisted 
from  campaigns  of  conquest.  It  is  very  po  si- 
ble,  indeed,  that  we  shall  never  be  able  tho- 
roughly to  fathom  his  designs;  but  thus  much 


* These  remarks  are  made  by  Floriani. 
f “ Quelli  popoli,  come  quelli  che  hanno  sempre  fat  to 
professione  delfe  cose  della  guerra,  hanno  sempre  nsato 
il  modo  del  viver  nelle  case  loro  che  c conforme  a quellO' 
che  e necessario  fn  campo.”  _ _ _ . 

I Mnradiiea  d’Ohsson,  from  the  decrees  of  Muhammed 

II  Tableau  de  1’empire  Otboman,  ii.  268. 

8 Nava^ero  237.  “ Ha  il  fronte  largo  e un  poco  promi- 
nente,  "li  occhi  grossi  e neri,  il  naso  acquilino  e un  poco 
grandetto  a proportione  deile  allre  fattezze,  e La  il  collo 
un  poco  lungo.” 
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we  know,  that  the  Multeka,*  a law-book  he 
caused  to  be  compiled,  most  pressingly  incul- 
cates war  against  the  unbelievers  as  a uni- 
versal duty : they  were  to  be  called  on  to  em- 
brace Islan  or  pay  the  capitation  tax,  and  if 
they  refused  both  alternatives,  they  were  to 
be  pursued  with  arrows,  and  all  implements  of 
war,  and  with  fire,  their  trees  should  be  cut 
down,  their  crops  laid  waste.  The  fanatical 
book  which  is  known  unto  us  under  the  name 
of  Trumpet  Peal  of  the  Holy  War,  a book 
which  omits  no  exhortation,  no  promise,  no 
command  by  which  believers  could  be  excited 
to  the  frenzy  of  a religious  war,  that  bids 
the  mussulman  cling  till  death  to  the  horse’s 
forelock,  and  live  in  the  shadow  of  the  lances, 
till  all  men  own  the  creed  of  Mahomet,  was 
translated  into  Turkish  towards  the  close  of 
his  reign, f probably  for  the  immediate  use  of 
the  youth  of  the  serai. 


Digression  respecting  the  modern  Greeks  in 
the  Sixteenth  Century. 


his  own  strength  and  subjection.  He  fed  upon 
their  marrow. 

Many  superior  Greeks,  to  please  their  lords, 
accommodated  themselves  to  this  enervation. 
No  few  descendants  of  the  noble  families  of 
Constantinople,  which  had  in  earlier  days 
themselves  been  native  oppressors,  farmed  the 
revenues  of  the  sultan.  Palaiologoi  and  Kan- 
takuzenoi  were  remarked  in  the  capital,  Ma- 
maloi  and  Notaradai  in  Peloponnesus,  Bata- 
zidai,  Chrysoloroi,  and  Azanaioi  in  the  ports  ofs 
the  Black  Sea.  Such  as  combined  with  these 
employments  those  commercial  pursuits  in 
which  we  find  the  Greeks  engaged  now  in 
Moscow  and  now  in  Antwerp,  could  speedily 
arrive  at  great  wealth.  Michael  Kantakuzenos 
was  able  in  the  year  1571  to  make  a present  of 
fifteen  galleys  to  the  sultan:  when  he  rode  on 
his  mule  through  the  streets,  six  servants  ran 
before  him,  and  seventeen  followed  him.  These 
rich  Greeks  adopted  oriental  manners  under  the 
Ottomans  as  they  assumed  those  of  Italy  under 
the  Venetians.  They  wore  the  turban,  they  imi- 
tated the  domestic  arrangements  of  their  con- 


But whilst  the  Ottomans  were  disturbing 
and  threatening  the  world,  how  lived  they  in 
whose  country  they  had  reared  their  empire! 

Whilst  the  whole  southern  range  of  Asia,  a 
native  seat  of  civilization,  no  longer  beheld 
aught  but  tyrannous  rulers  and  peoples  con- 
demned in  masses  to  hard  servitude,  the  Otto- 
man transplanted  this  desolation  to  Europe.  A 
state  of  things  of  this  nature  usually  has  two 
great  epochs.  As  long  as  the  dominant  power 
is  intrinsically  strong,  the  conquered  passively 
endure ; flight  itself  is  courage  ; the  boldest  re- 
treat to  inaccessible  mountains.  But  as  those 
grow  weak,  these  rise  up  to  isolated  deeds  of 
violence,  to  the  wild  retaliation  of  robbery  and 
murder.  So  the  Mahrattas  rose  against  the 
Moguls,  the  Lores  and  Kurds  against  the  Sofis, 
and  the  Wechabites,  the  children  of  the  desert, 
against  these  same  Ottomans. 

The  Greeks  in  Soli  mail’s  time  were  in  the 
stage  of  obedience.  They  had  no  part  in  war, 
politics,  or  public  life,  save  as  renegades  or 
serfs.  Their  cliaraz,];  the  wretched  produce  of 
their  toil,  wherewith  they  purchased  the  right 
of  existing,  filled  the  treasury  of  the  Ottoman. 
There  is  nothing  a nation  more  needs  than  an 
abundance  of  noble  men  who  devote  themselves 
to  the  common  weal ! The  Ottoman  regularly 
carried  off  the  flower  of  the  Greek  youth  to  the 
serai.  On  this  institution  he  founded  at  once 


* Extract  from  book  xiii.  of  the  Mhlteka  in  Hammer 

i.  tea. 

t Preface  by  Johann  Muller  to  Hammer’s  translation 
of  this  book,  p.  7. 

I Navagero.  Relatione  : “ II  carazzo  e il  tributo  che  pa- 
gano  tutti  li  Christiani  che  habitano  il  paese,  le  persone 
un  ducato  per  testa,  le  pecore  aspro  uno  et  mezzo  per 
testa.” — It  was  otherwise  at  a later  period.  For  the 
manner  in  which  the  charaz  was  exacted  from  poor 
herdsmen  in  1G76,  see  Spon  et  Wheler,  Voyage  de  Crece, 

ii.  41. 


querors;  they  delighted  in  gorgeous  finery. 
Their  women  wrapped  their  hair  in  golden 
nets,  and  decked  their  foreheads  with  diadems 
of  pearls;  heavy  jewelled  drops  hung  from  their 
ears;  their  bosoms  were  covered  more  with 
golden  chains  than  with  drapery.*  It  was  as 
though  every  man  was  in  haste  to  enjoy  an 
uncertain  prosperity,  as  though  he  felt  the 
hand  of  the  tyrannous  ruler  suspended  over 
him.  Michael  Kantakuzenos  was  in  vain  so 
submissive,  nay,  so  liberal  handed,  to  the  sul- 
tan : the  latter  at  last  sent  his  capidji  bashi, 
had  him  hanged  before  the  door  of  the  stately 
house  he  had  built  himself  at  Achilo,  and  his 
treasures  carried  to  the  serai. f 

The  poorer  people  dragged  on  their  days  in 
want  and  servitude.  A great  part  of  the  coun- 
try was  waste,  depopulated,  and  ruined.  What 
could  thrive  in  the  land  where  every  sandshak 
strove  to  extort  double  the  income  assigned 
him,  where  rapacious  contractors  often  filled 
his  place, f and  where  every  Osmanli  bore  him- 
self as  unlimited  lord  and  master?  The  peo- 
ple of  the  islands  were  decidedly  better  off. 
We  find  Lemnos  and  Lesbos  very  well  culti- 

* The  most  important  authorities  on  this  head  are  the 
writings,  letters,  and  notices  collected  with  care  and  love 
by  Martin  Crusius,  who  styles  himself  and  who 

was  the  first  that  was  justly  entitled  to  the  name.  They 
are  contained  in  his  Turcognecia,  Basle,  1584,  fol.  pp.  91. 
211.  225.  485. 

f The  rich  lord  Michalis,  whose  death  is  described  in 
the  oldest  of  the  Greek  songs  lately  published  by  Fauriel, 
which  he  found  written  in  the  characters  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  (T p'J.ycvJ'i'j.  ‘P aojAAlit*.  Ausg.  von  Muller,  1. 
94)  is  doubtless  none  other  than  our  Michael  Kanta- 
kuzenos. This  event  excited  the  strongest  sympathy. 
There  exists  an  essay  on  the  subject,  “ Per  qual  causa  e 
come  e stato  impiccato  Michael  Cantacuseno  a di  3 Marzo 
a Achilo  davauti  la  porta  di  casa  sua.”  Turcogr.  274. 
It  is  a pity  it  has  not  been  preserved  entire.  The 
1&t opicL  7ro\iriK>i  Kcev'TT^.VTtv'jVTroXeceg  (ib.  p.  43)  con- 
cludes with  a reference  to  it. 

{ Navagero  and  Barbaro’s  Relationi. 
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vated  in  the  year  1548.  We  see  the  people 
tilling  their  fields,  planting  their  vines,  attend- 
ing to  their  springs  and  watercourses,  and  cul- 
tivating their  gardens.  Here  they  remained 
true  to  themselves. 

The  people  still  manifested  the  noble  quali- 
ties of  their  native  stock.  The  sweet  tone  of 
Homeric  words  still  lived  in  Chios:  they  still 
counted  in  those  days  fourteen  villages  of  the 
Laconians  in  Peloponnesus,  where  a Greek 
almost  identical  with  the  ancient  was  spoken  : 
the  Athenians  were  still  remarked  for  their 
surprising  memory  and  their  melodious  voices : 
even  in  the  household  utensils  the  artistic 
forms  of  ancient  sculpture  have  always  been 
perceptible.  So  likewise  in  their  social  life 
there  were  preserved  some  elements  of  their 
former  civilization.  The  symposia  of  the  men 
were  everywhere  found  adapted  as  of  old  to  a 
lofty  strain  of  conversation  ; where  arms  were 
| allowed,  they  had  those  armed  dances  which 
| were  kept  up  for  whole  days  by  men  girt  with 
the  sword,  and  arrayed  with  bow  and  quiver  * 
The  active  and  spontaneous  ingenuity  of  the 
Greek  character  in  labour  and  recreation,  with 
sword  and  shield,  above  all  at  sea  and  on  ship- 
board, was  proverbial.f 

There  was  no  room,  however,  for  the  free 
expansion  of  the  mind,  where  the  energies 
were  directed  only  towards  the  most  immediate 
i necessities,  and  the  whole  state  and  being  was 
debased.  The  language  became  overladen 
with  Bulgarian,  Turkish,  and  Italian  words: 
it  fell  into  a hundred  degenerations  of  barbaric 
forms.  No  instruction  was  to  be  thought  of, 
for  there  existed  no  instructor.  So  soon  as 
men  do  not  acknowledge  nor  seek  to  acknow- 
ledge the  laws  of  the  creation,  its  operations 
begin  to  stultify  the  soul  and  bewilder  it  with 
illusions:  these  Greeks  were  wholly  possessed 
by  a fantastic  view  of  nature  and  her  works. 
There  remained  only  one  element  in  which 
their  mental  life  could  give  itself  expression: 
they  retained  that  utterance  of  nature,  song. 
The  Athenians  were  pre-eminently  rich  in  lays 
in  the  sixteenth  century.^  We  can  imagine 
of  what  kind  they  were,  when  vve  find  lovers 
I sitting  together  and  vying  which  shall  outdo 
the  other  in  repeating  them.  They  were  un- 
doubtedly that  well-known  kind  of  song  that 
accompanies  with  its  monotonous  and  almost 
I sad  strains  the  joys  and  the  sorrows  of  a simple 
! life.  Its  subjects  were  joy,  the  sweets  of  love, 
and  family  endearments;  sorrow,  death,  and 
' separation:  and  then  thatloneliness  that  charges 
the  moon  with  its  greetings,  that  makes  the 


* These  and  many  other  traits  are  noticed  by  Bellon  in 
his  Observations  de  plusienrs  singularity  en  Grece,  i.  ch. 
4.  ch.  25,  and  elsewhere.  See  also  Turcogr.  489.  209.  210. 
430. 

f A rhyming  proverb,  still  older  than  that  oldest  poem 
mentioned  above,  is  given  by  Crusius  from  the  lips  of  a 
Greek,  Turcogr.  211. 

t Zygotnalas  to  Crusius:  fjaxiYt  (jiXyYJtn 

rous  anYj'.VT x;  ai;  o’-l^nycov  /U(Xn. 
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birds  its  messengers,  wanders  with  the  clouds, 
has  the  stars  and  the  sea  for  its  confidants,  and 
animates  the  lifeless  world  with  a fancied  sym- 
pathy. 

Thus  does  the  people,  once  in  the  enjoyment 
of  a life  in  which  the  human  race  beholds  its 
pride  and  centuries  their  paragon,  return  to 
the  condition  of  nature,  after  having  lived  for 
long  ages  constrained  within  narrow  forms,  if 
not  dishonourably,  yet  without  renown.  It 
pictures  to  itself  its  old  forefathers  as  giants. 
An  ancient  grave  stone  is,  by  its  account,  the 
manger  of  Alexander’s  horse. 

But  the  return  is  not  complete.  How  could 
they,  if  totally  dismembered,  maintain  their 
nationality  in  the  face  of  the  victorious  foe  I 
On  the  contrary,  religion  and  priesthood  ex- 
ercised over  them  their  wonted  sway. 

Through  these  it  was  that  the  Greeks  were 
rigorously  severed  from  the  Ottomans.  His- 
torical works  written  in  the  sixteenth  century 
call  the  sultan  “the  accursed”  even  in  the 
midst  of  his  victories,  and  his  people  “the 
strangers.”  Justice  administered  by  the  Otto- 
mans was  a thing  sedulously  avoided;  legal 
proceedings  were  presided  over  by  the  elders, 
by  the  good  men  of  the  various  localities,  and 
by  the  priests;  whoever  withdrew  from  their 
authority  was  put  under  a ban  sometimes  with 
his  whole  house.  The  Greek  woman  who 
married  a Turk  was  excommunicated.*  They 
paid  their  charaz  to  the  Turks,  they  endured 
what  could  not  be  remedied  ; but  in  other  re- 
spects they  kept  aloof  from  their  oppressors: 
the  state  to  which  they  chose  to  belong  was 
different  from  theirs;  it  was  the  hierarchy. 

This  hierarchy  was  built  on  the  established 
subordination  of  all  priests  to  the  patriarch  of 
Constantinople.  Even  the  patriarchs  of  Jeru- 
salem, Antioch,  and  Alexandria,  owned  him 
for  their  head.  His  high  priesthood  was  ac- 
knowledged over  the  whole  eastern  world, 
from  the  cataracts  of  the  Nile  almost  to  the 
Baltic,  from  Armenia  to  the  Ionian  islands. 
He  sent  his  exarchs  every  year  into  the  pro- 
vinces to  receive  the  dues  of  the  patriarchate 
from  the  metropolitans.  Every  five  years  he 
set  out  in  person  to  visit  his  diocesses,  to  allay 
disputes,  and  to  give  them  his  blessing.! 

While  his  authority  was  thus  wide  in  its 
range,  it  was  no  less  minute  in  its  application 
to  the  most  individual  details  of  life.  There 
was  nothing  in  which  he  was  not  appealed  to. 
A lady  who  had  married  in  Chios,  and  who  was 
now,  upon  the  death  of  her  husband,  ill-treated 
by  laymen  and  priests,  applies  to  him  for  suc- 
cour. A certain  person  has  had  the  water  cut 
off  from  his  garden:  he  lays  the  matter  before 
the  patriarch.  A daughter  by  a second  mar- 
riage has  engrossed  the  whole  inheritance  ; the 
daughter  by  the  first  marriage  claims  her 

* Turcograscia,  25.  220. 

t Gerlachii  Liter*,  ad  Crusium,  Turcogr.  p.  502,  and 
Crusii  Annotate  p.  197. 
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share,  and  applies  to  the  patriarch  who  is  the  j 
father  of  the  fatherless.* * * §  Mirzena,  a noble  | 
lady  of  Wallachia,  entreats  the  patriarch  to 
select  husbands  for  her  daughters  from  among 
the  Greeks  of  higher  rank.f 

Must  not  this  subjection,  especially  in  mat- 
ters of  litigation,  have  been  irksome  to  many! 
What  may  it  have  been  that  bent  their  necks 
to  the  patriarch  I Such  is  human  nature,  that 
whole  nations  may  pass  under  the  sway  of  an 
error,  and  that  error  may  subserve  their  best 
interests;  the  germs  by  which  life  is  propa- 
gated may  find  shelter  under  such  a covering. 
The  whole  force  of  the  patriarchs  consisted  in 
excommunication.  And  what  was  there  in  this 
so  coercive  and  formidable"!  The  conviction 
was  entertained  that  the  body  of  a man  cursed 
by  the  patriarch  did  not  perish  in  the  earth. 
So  long  as  the  devil  had  hold  of  the  soul,  so 
long  the  bonds  of  the  flesh  could  not  be  loosed, 
till  the  patriarch  recalled  the  curse.  The  illu- 
sion was  insisted  on,  even  to  the  sultan,  and 
confirmed  by  dreadful  examples.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  it  was  predominant  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  that  it  was  the  terriffic  cause  that 
forced  the  refractory  to  obedience.! 

But  others  obeyed  cheerfully.  With  joy 
they  gazed  on  the  holy  cross  erected  on  the 
patriarchon,  and  visible  afar  from  land  and  sea. 
The  patriarchon  itself,  near  a church  of  the 
Virgin  on  an  eminence  in  Constantinople,  an 
enclosed  court  with  a few  trees  containing  the 
residence  of  the  patriarch,  was  in  their  eyes  a 
holy  spot.}  None  passed  its  gates  without  lay- 
ing the  hand  on  the  breast,  bowing,  and  mak- 
ing the  sign  of  the  cross  as  he  proceeded  on 
his  way.  It  was  believed  for  certain  that  yon- 
der church  of  the  Virgin  shone  like  the  sun 
even  in  the  darkness.  They  even  went  the 
length  of  directly  coupling  these  things  with 
the  Deity.  “ When  we  behold  the  priests  and 
deacons  advance  in  the  sticharies  and  ovaries, 
surround  the  throne  and  bend  their  heads  in 
prayer,  they  are  like  the  angels  of  God  as  they 
place  themselves  round  the  heavenly  throne  to 
offer  up  their  ‘Holy  is  God  !’  Nay,  with  God 
himself  on  his  heavenly  throne  may  be  likened 
the  patriarch,  who  represents  on  his  earthly 
throne  a person  of  the  Trinity,  namely,  Christ. 
The  sanctuary  of  the  beatified,  an  earthly  pa- 
radise, has  God  made  and  no  human  hand  :”|| 

* The  letters  on  these  subjects  are  all  given  in  the  third 
book  of  the  Turcogrtecia. 

t See  the  above  mentioned  Italian  narrative,  respecting 
Michael  Kantakuzenos. 

t ’Ivt oyu.  croKtrtxii  ¥LaVTrxvrivevrrchut)S,  p.  27, 
'tcrre^ix  Trxr^tx^iKX,  P-  133.  Another  example  in  the 
’IcrTGgi*  crxrQ.  P-  15 1.  Heineccius,  De  absolutions  mor, 
tuorum  tympanicorum  in  Ecclesia  Gneca. 

§ A little  sketch  of  this,  but  after  the  removal  of  the 
cross,  is  given  in  the  Turcogr.  p.  190. 

||  At  the  end  of  the  'lvre^ix  7rxrgtx^yjK^.  Turcogr. 
lib.  iii.  p.  184.  KaSac  a (kerne  kxBut xi  en  Bpevcv  etc  rev 
ovguvev  evrac  km  ctvroc  a S'emorne  o (fe^eev  rnv  iikcvx 
rou  evoc  me  ayix;  r^txJ'ee  Xg/ff rev  rev  Qeou  n/unrv 
uxBnrcU  I7ri  rev  Buev  Bgcvev  revemyelev.  E vat  ( eerm ) 


The  thoughts  in  which  a man  completes  his 
daily  routine  of  life  demand  a mental  terminus; 
they  seek  to  connect  themselves  with  whatever 
is  supremely  high.  Strange  as  the  result  was 
in  this  case,  yet  to  the  power  of  the  priests 
founded  thereon  is  to  be  ascribed  the  salvation 
of  the  Greek  nationality.  Under  this  protec- 
tion the  Greeks  cherished  and  cultivated  that 
hatred  to  the  Turks,  and  that  peculiar  charac- 
ter, of  which  they  now  reap  the  advantage. 

On  the  decay  of  the  Ottoman  Power. 

Thus  we  behold  two  hostile  and  irrecon- 
cilable communities  in  one  state:  yet  they  are 
closely  linked  together;  the  rulers  draw  vital 
force,  and  ever  fresh  renovation  from  the  van- 
quished. We  revert  to  the  former. 

Weighing  once  more  the  facts  we  have  ob- 
served in  their  case,  we  perceive  that  the 
instinct  of  despotism  here  contrived  for  itself 
three  organs;  first,  immediate  slaves,  who, 
commencing  with  personal  service,  executed 
the  will  of  their  lord  in  peace  or  war;  men 
promoted  for  their  talents,  brought  up  in  the 
ways  of  the  Ottomans,  of  tried  obedience,  old 
in  their  master’s  favour,  and  partakers  in  the 
splendour  of  his  sway  ; next,  that  twofold  body- 
guard, mounted  and  on  foot,  that  was  wont  to 
guard  the  sultan  when  he  reposed,  and  to  ac- 
company his  victorious  career  when  he  took  the 
field;  these  as  well  as  the  former  were  slaves 
of  the  serai,  but  their  slavery  involved  a kind 
of  precedence  over  others:  lastly,  those  feuda- 
tories that  held  the  conquered  empire  parti- 
tioned out  among  them,  and  who  hoped  to  con-  ' 
quer  and  share  among  them  the  rest  of  the 
world,  though  without  ever  acquiring  any  pos-  1 
session  independent  of  the  sultan’s  nod.  We 
perceive  that  this  so  constituted  organization 
had  need  of  two  things:  it  needed  for  its  ani- 
mation a man  filled  himself  with  a vivid  spirit  i 
and  free  and  mighty  impulses;  and  to  give  it  < 
movement  and  activity  it  required  continual  « 
campaigns  and  progressive  conquests;  in  a 
word,  war  and  a warlike  chief. 

All  this  seemed  to  subsist  under  Soliman  in 
almost  complete  perfection.  When  it  was  con- 
sidered how  an  inviolable  usage  imposed  some 
brilliant  enterprise  or  another  on  every  new 
sultan,  how  even  the  religious  ambition  of  being 
the  builder  of  new  mosques,  was  connected 
with  the  conquestsof  new  countries,  fift  through 
these  they  were  to  be  endowed ; and  how  no 
enduring  resistance  was  to  be  expected  either 
in  the  east  from  the  manifestly  weak  empire  of 
the  Persians,  nor  in  the  west  from  Christendom, 
which  had  fallen  into  discord  about  the  truth  of 
its  faith;  under  such  circumstances  even  intel- 
ligent men  might  well  fear  that  the  course  of 
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these  victories  would  carry  the  Turks  to  uni- 
versal monarchy. 

Whilst  men  thought  thus,  whilst  they  were 
filled  with  dismay  and  uttered  gloomy  fore- 
bodings as  they  compared  the  might  and  the 
valour  of  the  Ottomans  with  those  of  the  west- 
ern nations,  whilst  it  was  shown  in  treatises 
that  the  Turks  were  invincible,  and  why  they 
were  so,* * * §  just  then  alterations  took  place  among 
the  latter  which  produced  an  essential  revolu- 
tion in  the  condition  of  their  empire. 

The  empire  needed  warlike  sovereigns;  it 
began  to  experience  a dearth  of  them:  it 
needed  the  unswerving  discipline  of  its  military 
institutions,  and  its  slave  education  ; this  be- 
came corrupted : it  needed  continual  conquests; 
they  began  to  fail.  Our  purpose  is  to  show 
how  all  this  took  place. 


The  Sultans. 

The  contrast  has  long  been  remarked  in  the 
west,  that  subsisted  between  all  the  sultans  be- 
fore Solknan  and  all  those  after  him.  Nor  has 
it  escaped  the  notice  of  the  orientals.  It  is 
alleged  that  the  grand  vizier  Mustafa  Kiuperly 
frequently  complained,  that  all  the  sultans  since 
Soliman  were  without  exception  fools  or  ty- 
rants; that  there  was  no  help  for  the  empire  if 
it  did  not  get  rid  of  that  most  perverted  stock,  j 
Now  as  Selim  II.  may  be  regarded  as  the 
first  founder  of  this  new  line,  as  he  shall  have 
had  a great  influence  over  it,  whether  by  his 
example  or  by  the  qualities  inherited  from  him 
by  nature,  it  is  a very  remarkable  fact  that  he 
did  not  obtain  the  throne  by  right,  but  in  pre- 
ference to  a better  brother  by  his  mother’s  craft 
and  his  father’s  cruel  and  violent  deed. 

Soliman  had  an  elder  son,  the  son  of  his 
youth,  Mustafa,  who  was  just  like  himself,  and 
of  whom  the  people  thought  that  they  were  in- 
debted for  him  to  a special  favour  of  Heaven, 
so  noble,  brave,  and  high-hearted  they  thought 
him;  of  whom  his  father  deemed  that  he  re- 
flected the  virtues  of  his  ancestors,  and  who 
was  wont  to  say  of  himself,  he  hoped  yet  to  do 
honour  to  the  house  of  Othman.j; 

How  came  it  then  that  Soliman  bore  such  ill 
will  to  the  inheritor  of  those  qualities  by  which 
he  had  achieved  his  own  greatness] 

If  it  must  be  admitted  on  close  consideration 
that  the  institution  of  a harem  is  intimately  j 
associated  with  a military  despotism,  and  that! 
an  exclusive  passion  for  one  woman  is  inconi- ; 


* E.  5.  “Discorso  sopra  l'imperio  del  Turco,  il  qual< 
ancorche  sia  tirannico  e violento,  e per  essere  durabile 
contra  1 opinione  d’Arirtotele  et  invincibile  per  ration 
effect^*’”  ant*  Folieta  argue  to  the  same 

tMarsigli,  Stato  militare  del  imperio  Ottomano,  1.  6 

p.  ~C. 

t Navagero,  Relazione ; classical  on  this  point.  “La 
fama  che  ha  di  liberale  et  giusto  fa  che  ogn'uno  lc 
brama;”  p.  248,  a.  “Soliraano  ha  detto  che  Mustafa  li 
par  sia  degno  descendente  della  virtu  de  suoi  passati p 
-4, , b.  .Mustafa  per  essere  piu  delli  altri  magnanimo  el 
generoso  . . . suole  dire  che  egli  e nato  ancor  per  far  ho. 
nore  alia  casa  Ottomana.”  t 


patible  with  it,  because  it  attaches  to  home  and 
gives  occasion  to  many  uncongenial  influences, 
there  was  reason  for  serious  apprehension  in 
the  very  fact  that  Soliman  devoted  himself 
wholly  to  his  slave  Roxolana;  but  it  was  truly 
alarming  that  he  broke  through  the  established 
order  of  the  harem,  deposed  the  mother  of  the 
heir  apparent,  to  whom  the  foremost  rank  be- 
longed of  right,  and  raised  Roxolana  to  the 
condition  of  a wife. 

I find  a letter  of  Codignac,  a French  ambas- 
sador at  the  Porte,*  who  relates  the  following 
origin  of  this  event: — Roxalana  wished  to 
found  a mosque  for  the  weal  of  her  soul,  but 
the  mufti  told  her  that  the  pious  works  of  a 
slave  turned  only  to  the  advantage  of  her  lord  ; 
upon  this  special  ground  Soliman  declared  her 
free.  This  was  immediately  followed  by  the 
second  step.  The  free  woman  would  no  longer 
comply  with  those  desires  of  Soliman  which 
the  bondswoman  had  obeyed,  for  the  fetwa  of 
the  mufti  declared  that  this  could  not  be  with- 
out sin.  Passion  on  the  one  side  and  obstinacy 
on  the  other  at  last  brought  it  about  that  So- 
liman made  her  his  wife.  A treaty  of  mar- 
riage was  ratified,  and  Roxalana  was  secured 
an  income  of  5000  sultanins.f 

This  being  done,  the  next  and  most  perilous 
thing  was,  that  Roxolana  desired  to  procure  the 
succession  for  one  of  her  own  sons  instead  of 
Mustafa.  This  was  no  secret  to  any  one.  It 
was  supposed  that  she  had  no  other  motive  for 
connecting  herself  with  the  grand  vizier  Rus- 
then  by  bestowing  one  of  her  daughters  on  him 
in  marriage. £ When  it  was  seen  that  Rus- 
then  sought  every  where  to  establish  sand- 
shaks  and  agas  of  his  own  selection,  and  to 
make  himself  friends  by  gifts  out  of  his  great 
wealth  j (it  was  said  that  he  possessed  fifteen 
millions,  and  could  roof  his  house  with  gold,) 
that  he  promoted  his  brother  to  be  capudani 
derja,  captain  of  the  sea,  all  this  was  looked  on 
as  pointing  one  way,  namely,  that  in  case  of 
Soliman’s  death,  the  capudan  derja  should  keep 
Mustafa,  who  had  seated  himself  in  Amasia, 
away  from  Europe.||  Soliman’s  personal  inten- 
tions were  regarded  with  decidedly  less  alarm. 
If  Mustafa’s  mother,  who  was  with  him,  and 
whom  he  esteemed  very  highly,  daily  warned 
him  to  beware  of  poison,  it  was  on  the  part  of 
her  fortunate  rival  she  feared  it,  and  as  it  is 

* A Monsignor  di  Lodeva,  Amb.  in  Venetia,  3 Ott. 
1553.  Lettere  di  Principi,  iii.  141. 

t Ubert  Folieta  gives  a precisely  similar  account  in  his 
De  causis  magnitudinis  imperii  Turcici,  vol.  iii. 

I Navagero.  “ Li  disegni  della  madre,  cosi  cara  al 
Signore,  et  quelli  del  magnifico  Rusten,  che  ha  taut’  au- 
toriia,  non  tendono  ad  altro  tine  che  a questo,  di  fare  in 
caso  che  morisse  il  patre  herede  del  imperio  Sultan  Selim, 
tigliuolo  di  lei  et  cognato  di  lui.” 

§ Comrnentarii  delle  cause  delle  guerre  mosse  in  Cipro 
MS.  Informatt.  xvii.  73.  “ Si  e veduto  un  di  questi  (gran- 
visiri)  chiamato  Rusten  venire  atante  richezze  che  lascio 
morendo  15  millioni  d’oro.” 

II  Navagero : “ Capitano  di  mare  e suo  fratello,  il  quale 
fara  che  continui  in  quest’  officio  per  questo  respeito,  o 
levandolo  mettera  persona  confidentissima : che  a prohi- 
bit il  Sultan  Mustafa  dalla  successione  dello  stato,  non 
e via  piu  secura  d impedirli  il  passo  che  con  un  armata. 
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said  not  without  reason.  The  Turks  believed 
that  the  struggle  would  first  break  out  after  the 
father’s  death,  and  that  the  result  would  very 
possibly  turn  out  fatally  for  the  empire. 

But  in  this  they  were  mistaken.  The  very 
qualities  that  seemed  destined  to  exalt  Mustafa 
to  be  the  head  of  the  empire,  those  which  made 
him  dear  to  the  people,  were  perilous  to  him 
with  his  father.  If  every  one  wished  him  the 
inheritance  of  the  throne,  if  the  janissaries 
gave  open  proof  how  earnest  was  the  good 
will  they  bore  him,  if  not  a slave  of  his  father’s 
passed  through  the  range  of  his  government 
without  being  captivated  by  his  kindness  or  his 
bounty,  the  people  remarked  how  good  it  was 
of  Mustafa,  that  with  such  general  good  wishes 
in  his  behalf  he  never  showed  any  resentment 
at  his  father’s  bestowing  far  greater  marks  of 
favour  on  his  brothers  than  on  him  ;*  but  the 
father  remarked  nothing  but  those  connexions 
which  seemed  to  him  of  a suspicious  character. 
The  name  of  Mustafa  seemed  to  throw  him 
into  agitation.  It  did  the  son  little  service 
that  he  sometimes  sent  presents  of  handsome 
horses  to  the  Porte ; that  when  he  was  aware 
of  his  father’s  unfavourable  feeling  he  never 
turned  his  foot,  never  turned  his  face,  as  he 
said  himself,  in  the  direction  of  his  father’s 
court,  that  he  might  not  provoke  his  anger. 
Finally,  when  an  alliance  was  talked  of  which 
Mustafa  proposed  forming  with  Persia,  when 
Rusthen  complained  of  the  devotion  of  the 
janissaries  to  the  person  of  the  former  in  a 
campaign  in  the  east,  Soliman  set  out  thither 
in  anger  and  summoned  his  son  before  him. 
The  latter  might  undoubtedly  have  escaped  by 
flight,  he  might  probably  have  been  able  to  re- 
sist; but  his  mollah  told  him  that  eternal 
blessedness  was  better  than  dominion  over  the 
whole  earth ; and,  guiltless  as  he  was,  he 
could  hardly  bring  himself  to  fear  the  worst.  | 
He  obeyed  the  summons,  having  first  divested  J 
himself  even  of  his  dagger.  The  worst  did 
befal.  The  mutes  fell  upon  him ; Soliman 
looked  out  from  behind  a thick  curtain,  and 
with  threatening  eyes  urged  them  on:  they 
strangled  Mustafa. f 

The  padichah  had  still  two  sons  left,  both 
by  Roxolana,  Selim,  the  elder,  on  whom  the  J 
right  of  succession  now  devolved,  and  Bajazeth,  j 
the  younger,  more  like  his  father,  more  affable 
and  more  beloved,  but  destined  by  the  invete-j 
rate  usage  of  the  Turks  to  certain  death. 
After  many  a quarrel,  and  many  an  attempt  at  j 
insurrection  on  the  part  of  the  younger,  open 


* Navagero.  “ Una  cosa  e maravigliosa  in  lui,  che  si 
trova  havere  mai  non  tentato  di  fare  novita  alcana  con-  1 
tra  il  patre,  et  stando  li  Iratelli,  tigliuoli  dell’  altra  matre, 
vicini  a Constantinopoli  et  uno  anco  nel  serraglio,  esso  , 
pero  tanto  lontano  sta  quieto. 

f See  the  extract  from  Busbequii  Legationis  Turcica1 
Epistola-i.  p.  50,  which  is  the  source  of  most  of  the  nar- 
ratives of  this  transaction,  and  that  from  the  Lettera  di 
Michiele  Codignac  a Monsignor  di  Lodeva,  Lettere  di 
Principi,  iii,  145,  which,  though  less  noticed,  is  more  cir- 
cumstantial and  accurate. 


war  at  length  broke  out  between  the  two  bro- 
thers during  their  father’s  life.  Mustafa,  a 
pacha  of  whom  we  shall  have  frequent  occa- 
sion to  make  mention,  boasted  that  it  was  he 
decided  the  contest.  He  said,  that  Selim 
having  actually  fled  the  fight,  he  hastened  after 
him,  and  went  so  far  as  to  seize  his  horse  by 
the  bridle;  whereupon  Bajazeth,  seeing  his 
brother  return  and  the  fight  renewed,  was 
seized  with  despair  and  determined  to  fly  to 
Persia.*  He  lied,  but  he  did  not  succeed  in 
escaping.  The  shah  allowed  Soliman’s  exe- 
cutioner to  seek  him  even  there,  and  to  strangle 
him.  So  hard  was  the  struggle  necessary  to 
enable  Selim  to  ascend  the  throne  of  Othman 
It  is  not  unlikely  that  his  younger,  it  is  in  the 
highest  degree  probable  that  his  elder  brother 
would  have  inherited  those  warlike  and  manly 
qualities  by  which  that  house  had  become  so 
great:  but  Selim,  who  preferred  the  society  of 
eunuchs  and  of  women,  and  the  habits  of  the 
serai  to  the  camp,  who  wore  away  his  days  in 
sensual  enjoyments,  in  drunkenness  and  indo- 
lence, had  no  such  gifts.  Whoever  beheld 
him  and  saw  his  face  inflamed  with  Cyprus 
wine,  and  his  short  figure  rendered  corpulent 
by  slothful  indulgence,  expected  in  him  neither 
the  warrior  nor  the  leader  of  warriors.  In 
fact  nature  and  habit  unfitted  him  to  be  the 
supreme  head,  that  is  the  life  and  the  soul,  of 
that  warlike  state. f 

With  him  begins  the  series  of  those  inactive 
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sultans,  in  whose  dubious  character  we  may  “ 
trace  one  main  cause  of  the  decay  of  the  Otto-  * 
man  fortunes.  Many  were  the  circumstances  e' 
that  contributed  to  their  ruin. 

The  ancient  sultans  took  their  sons  with 
them  to  the  field,  or  sent  them  out  upon  enter-  J1 
prises  of  their  own  without  any  jealousy.  Oth- 
man  was  still  living  when  his  son  Orchan  ac-  ? 
complished  the  most  important  thing  effected 
in  his  day,  the  conquest  of  Prusa.  Again,  the  o! 
most  important  event  under  Orchan,  the  ex-  “ 
pedition  to  Europe,  was  accomplished  under 
the  command  of  his  son  Soliman.  Succeeding  11 
sultans  departed  from  this  practice.  They  l! 
kept  their  sons  aloof  from  themselves  and  from  l! 
war,  in  a remote  government  under  the  in-  11 
spection  of  a pacha. | At  last  it  was  thought  j* 

* Floriani,  Descrittione  dell’  imperio  Turch,  MS.  230.  Si 
“ Non  resto  egli  (il  Bassa  Mustafa)  di  ricordar  modesta-  ]j 
mente  al  Signore  che  quando  era  Beglierbei  di  Maras  et 
ch’egli  (Selim)  era  gia  posto  in  fuga  da  Bajazet  suo  fra-  6 
tello,  lo  prese  per  le  redine  del  cavallo  andandogli  pronta-  [ 
mente  in  ajuto.n  i 

t Barbaro,  294.  “ DI  le  quali  laudabile  conditioni  (di  1 
Solimano)  non  viene  gia  detto  ne  anco  dalli  proprii  Mu-  ( 
sulmani  che  d’alcuna  Selim  sia  stato  herede,  benche  di 
tanti  regni  sia  stato  possessor.  Questo  principe  e di  ■ 
statnra  piu  tosto  piccola  che  altrimente,  pieno  di  came, 
con  faccia  rossa  e piu  tosto  spaventosa,  d’eta  di  55  anni, 
a quali  e commun  judicio  che  pochi  n’habbi  ad  aggiun-  l 
gere  per  la  vita  che  tiene.” 

| Relatione  di  Constantinopoli  et  Gran  Turco,  MS.  531.  C 
“Uuando  li  figliuoli  del  Grand  Turco  sono  di  eta  di  13 
anni,  si  circoncidono  et  fra  13  giorni  li  convien  partire  If 
et  si  mandano  per  governo  in  qualche  luogo  di  Natolia  et  li 
in  vita  del  Gran  Turco  sempre  sono  tenuti  fuora  della  cl 
citta.” 
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better  to  shut  up  the  heir  apparent  as  a pri- 
soner till  the  moment  he  was  to  ascend  the 
. throne.* 

But  when  that  moment  wa^  come,  when  he 
! was  become  sultan,  what  was  then  his  busi- 
ness! Marsigli  narrates  how  the  privilege  of 


with  him  in  the  serai.*  He  talked  on  this 
matter  with  his  muallim,  with  the  mufti,  and 
other  learned  men.  But  so  imperative  seemed 
the  necessity  of  this  practice,  that  he  could 
make  no  impression  upon  any  of  them;  on  the 
contrary,  he  was  himself  constrained  to  give 
ithe  janissaries,  of  being  compelled  to  take  the  1 way,  after  holding  out  for  eighteen  hours.  He 
i Seld  only  when  the  sultan  did  so  likewise,  was  j then  summoned  the  chief  of  the  mutes,  showed 
j taken  from  them  by  Soliman.  It  is  a question  j 
) whom  Soliman  most  injured  by  this  measure,  i 
[the  janissaries  or  his 


own  race.  Since  the 
. janissaries,  the  dlite  of  the  forces,  were  indis- 
ipensable,  the  sultans  would  have  continued 
j jnder  the  necessity  of  marching  with  them  in 
t every  war;  they  would  not  have  sat  down  the 
j livelong  year  in  the  harem,  which  was  now 
[ aecome  the  most  pernicious  of  all  their  insti- 


tutions, and  wasted  there  all  the  energies  of  j They  answered,  “Without  doubt  the  Persian.” 


him  his  father’s  corpse,  and  gave  him  nine 
handkerchiefs  to  strangle  his  nine  brothers. 
He  gave  them  him,  but  with  tears. 

There  was  in  him  a certain  tincture  of  hu- 
manity, a trace  of  poetical  studies,  and  a sort 
of  resolution.  Once,  when  he  had  the  history 
of  his  ancestors  read  to  him,  he  asked  the  by- 
standers which  of  the  wars  carried  on  by  his 
predecessors  they  thought  the  most  difficult! 


life  in  effeminate  pleasures, 

Some  nobler  qualities  may  be  discovered  in 
no  few  even  of  the  latter  sultans.  The  educa- 
ion  and  the  habits  of  the  serai,  of  which  I 
nave  already  spoken,  but  above  all  their  un- 
limited despotic  power,  by  virtue  of  which  they 
were  not  bound  to  regard,  unless  they  pleased, 
my  fetwa  of  their  mufti,  a power  so  exalted, 
that  their  excesses  were  declared  to  be  the  re- 
sult of  divine  inspirations,  enticed  them  to 
give  way  to  their  more  ignoble  qualities,  and 
jjlto  suffer  these  gradually  to  become  their  se- 
cond nature.f  Such  absolute  power  is  not 
j made  for  man.  The  people  are  not  so  petty 
! and  so  mean  as  to  be  able  to  endure  it.  Neither 
[will  a ruler  ever  be  found  great  enough  to  ex- 
ercise  it  without  being  himself  thereby  utterly 
perverted. 

ij,  What  fair  hopes  did  Amurath  III.,  the  son 
r. of  Selim,  afford!  In  striking  contrast  with 

il y 


his  father,  he  appeared  temperate,  manly, 


“ That,”  he  rejoined,  “ will  I undertake  ;”f  and 
he  did  so.  German  ambassadors  described  him 
as  clever,  sober,  and  just,  a master  in  the  art 
of  rewarding  and  punishing. £ 

Such  he  was  in  the  first  beginning  of  his 
reign.  But  not  all  men  faithfully  retain  the 
character  evinced  by  them  in  their  youth. 
The  process  of  development  goes  on  even  in 
manhood,  and  not  always  from  harshness  to 
mildness,  from  turbulent  to  sedateness.  Some 
there  are  who,  from  modest,  staid,  and  quiet 
youths,  become  passionate,  boisterous,  and  in- 
sufferable men. 

Amurath’s  character  unfolded  itself  far 
otherwise  than  had  been  expected.  In  the 
first  place,  he  gave  himself  up  to  inactive  re- 
tirement. Personally  he  shunned  war,  and 
even  avoided  the  chase, 5 and  passed  his  day 
in  silence  and  melancholy,  shut  up  in  the  se- 
clusion of  the  palace  with  mutes,  dwarfs,  and 
eunuchs.  He  now  suffered  two  insatiable  pas- 


j.jgiven  to  study,  and  not  averse  to  arms.  He!  sions  to  obtain  the  mastery  over  him;  the  one 

was  the  passion  for  women,  which  he  indulged 
to  the  destruction  of  all  his  energies,  and  to 
lationi  strikes  me  as  especially  admirable  in  aj  the  violent  aggravation  of  his  predisposition  to 


displayed,  top,  a very  praiseworthy  beginning 
of  his  reign.  What  I read  of  him  in  our  Re 


Turkish  sultan.  Every  one  is  acquainted  with 
that  horrid  custom,  in  compliance  with  which 
the  sultans  made  it  their  first  business  after 
the  death  of  their  father  to  have  their  brothers 
murdered. | It  did  not  exist  in  primitive 
times;  the  brothers  of  Othman  fought  in  his 
battles;  but  it  gradually  became  established 
and  inviolable.  Now  Amurath,  says  the  Re- 
latione, being  tender-hearted,  and  unable  to 
[endure  the  sight  of  blood,  would  neither  seat 
»lhimself  on  the  throne  of  the  sultans,  nor  have 
,j  his  accession  proclaimed,  till  he  had  first  se- 
i cured  from  death  his  nine  brothers  who  lived 
til 

li — — - 

'I6» 

ji,  * Muradgea  d’Ohsson,  Tableau  general  de  l’empire  Ot 
j,.  toman  ; Paris,  1787,  fol.  i.  294. 

t Muradgea  d’Ohsson,  Tableau  General  de  l’emp.  Ott. 
-jljCode  religieux,  i.  95. 

jj  } Relatione  di  Const,  e hi  Gran  Turco.  “ Per  obligo  di 


rs.lege  di  stato  Oltomano  fa  il  successore  strangulare  tutti 
,l  li  fratelli  maschi  che  si  trovano  nel  serrallio,  et  se  qual- 
j chime  si  truova  fuori,  lo  nianda  incontinente  a far  rnorire  usare  di  fondere  tutto  1'oro  che  veniva  dall'  entrate  de 


epilepsy;  the  other  was  the  passion  for  gold. 
The  story  had  run  of  Selim,  how  he  had  the 
sequins  that  flowed  in  to  him  from  many  a 
realm  cast  into  a huge  ball,  and  rolled  by  the 
mutes  into  the  cistern  in  which  was  contained 
his  private  treasures,  the  chasineh.il  In  Amu- 


* lb.  “Sultan  Murat,  essendo  pietosodi  non  poter  ve- 
dere  far  sangue,  stette  18  here,  che  non  volse  sedere  in 
seggio  imperiale  ne  publicare  la  sua  venuta  nella  citta, 
desiderando  e trattando  prim  a di  liberare  li  9 fratelli 
maschi  carnah.  . . . Piangendo  mando  Ji  rnuti.”  Leun- 
clavius  and  Thuanus  (lib.  fix. ) allude  obscurely  to  this. 

f Morosini,  Rel.  MS.  372.  “ Essendoli  risposto,  che  in* 
dubitamente  la  piu  difficile  era  questa  che  potevano  far 
li  Signori  Ottomani  con  Persiani:  replico  Sua  Maesta, 
La  ho  in  animo  di  far  io.” 

|Gerlachius  ad  Hallandum,  1 Aug.  1576,  in  Crusii 
Turcogr.  499. 

§Soranzo,  Relation!  o diario  di  viaggio  MS.  “Lon- 
tano  dei  negotii — non  essendo  punto  bellicoso  ne  amatore 
d’essercitii  militari,— ritenendosi  iusino  dalle  caccie,  par- 
ticolar  piacere  de  suoi  precessori.” 

IJ  Relatione  di  Const,  e G.  T.  “Selim  comincio  ad 


sino  bisognando  con  farli  guerra.” 


i regni  et  fame  una  pella  grande,  quale  faceva  mettere 
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rath  was  observed  an  almost  involuntary  fond-j 
ness  of  coined  metal.  It  sounds  almost  like  a 
tale  of  mythology,  when  we  read  that  he  had 
made  for  him  a quadrangular  marble  pit  like  a 
well,  into  which  he  every  year  cast  nearly  two 
and  a half  millions  of  gold,  all  in  sequins  and  j 
sultanins.  He  would  strip  the  gold  ornaments  j 
from  old  works  of  art,  coin  them  into  money, 
bearing  the  characters  of  his  name,  and  throw 
them  into  the  pit.  Over  the  entrance  to  it, 
which  was  fastened  up  with  the  utmost  care, 
stood  the  bed  in  which  he  slept.* *  Be  this  as 
it  may,  certain  it  is  that  the  tribute  of  repeated 
presents  was  a sure  means  for  securing  the 
continuance  of  his  favour,  and  that  appoint- 
ments very  soon  became  venal.  It  may  be  as- 
serted, that  he,  the  head  of  this  empire,  let 
himself  be  suborned  as  it  were.  So  strongly 
was  he  influenced  by  his  unfortunate  craving 
for  pelf. 

When  the  creature  had  gone  through  his 
daily  routine,  that  is  to  say  when  he  had  given 
that  audience  during  which  the  presents 
brought  by  ambassadors  or  petitioners  were 
carried  before  the  windows  so  that  he  could 
have  sight  of  them, — an  audience  in  which  he 
did  nothing  but  give  ear  to  the  ambassadors, 
who  were  led  before  him  with  almost  running 
speed  and  then  led  off  as  rapidly,!  stare  at  them 
with  his  large,  lacklustre,  melancholy  eyes, 
and  perhaps  nod  his  head  to  them ; when  he 
had  done  this  he  went  back  to  his  garden, 
where  in  deep  sequestered  spots  his  women 
played  before  him,  danced  and  sang,  or  his 
dwarfs  made  sport  for  him,  or  his  mutes,  awk- 
ward and  mounted  on  as  awkward  horses,  en- 
gaged with  him  in  ludicrous  combats,  in  which 
he  struck  now  at  the  rider  now  at  the  horse, 
or  where  certain  Jews  performed  lascivious 
comedies  before  him.J 

Was  this  a fit  head  for  a state  founded  on 
war,  and  having  its  existence  in  war! 

Neither  were  his  successors  so.  Our  Rela- 
tioni  are  silent  as  to  Mehemet;  but  we  know 
independently  of  them  that  this  weak  monarch 
was  less  a ruler  than  he  was  ruled.  Ahmed 
was  nobly  endowed  by  nature.  He  ascended 
the  throne  in  his  fourteenth  year;  it  was  not 
till  near  the  end  of  his  reign  that  he  was  a man. 

rozzolando  per  terra  dalli  muti  in  quella  cistema  accio 
non  rivelassero  n Sente.” 

* Relatione  di  151)4.  “ Nella  propria  camera  ha  fatto 
una  bin  a quadra  molto  profonda,  in  guiza  d’un  pozzo, 
cinta  di  finissinii  marmi  et.  la  viaimpiendo  tutta  d’oro.” 
The  Rel.  di  Const,  e G.  T.  agrees  with  this.  “ Sono  le 
bocche  serrate  con  tre  coperchi  di  ferro  conchiave  et 
sopra  vi  sono  murate  da  tre  palmi,  che  non  appare  ci  sia 
cosa  alcana.’’ 

f Soranzo  of  his  own  audience:  “ Ciascheduno  era 
messo  in  mezzo  de  capigi  bassi  cioe  mastri  di  camera,  et! 
pigliato  sirettamente  per  le  mani  e inanicheera  condotto 
apiedi  del  signore,  dove  inginocchiatosi  trli  veniva  porto 
da  uno  di  loro  due  una  inanica  della  sua'veste  a baciare, 
il  che  fatto  era  reconduto  indietro  con  la  faccia  sempre 
volta  verso  il  Signore  : et  intanto  che  si  faceva  questa 
ceremonia,  passava  il  presente  portato  da  i capigi,  cioe 
da  portieri,  dinanzi  a una  finestra  della  camera  del  sig- 
nore accio  lo  potesse  vedere.” 

t Relatione  di  1594. 


He  then  showed  himself  clement,  active,  full 
of  noble  designs.  He  less  regretted  the  loss  of 
ships  taken  by  the  Christians  when  they  were 
bis  own  than  when  they  were  the  property  of 
poor  Moslem.  He  chose  rather  to  declare  a 
man  insane  who  had  thrown  a stone  at  him,  i 
than  to  punish  him.*  He  revived  and  main-:  i 
tained  an  incorruptible  justice,  and  personally 
sifted  all  grievances  to  the  bottom ; highly  was 
he  reverenced  for  this  by  the  people,  who 
reaped  the  immediate  benefit  of  these  qualities,  t 
But  he  had  far  greater  things  still  in  view.  H 
Daily  to  be  seen  on  horseback,  in  the  chase,  # 
busy  with  the  bow  and  quiver,  his  thoughts  s 
were  bent  on  war.  When  he  read  the  deeds 
of  Soliman  it  seemed  his  longing  not  only  to  to 
equal  these  but  to  surpass  them.  I1 

But  nothing  of  the  kind  befel.  Since  the  a 
empire,  just  then  weakened  by  wars  and  insur-  ll 
rections,  probably  wanted  in  fact  the  strength  pi 
for  great  enterprizes;  since  the  sovereign  was  a 
thus  perhaps  withheld  from  actual  deeds,  and  II 
compelled  to  entertain  himself  with  mere  in-  Il 
tentions,  the  result  was  that  his  mind,  which  c 
could  not  put  forth  its  whole  force  in  great  en-  1 
terprises,  was  easily  disgusted  and  satiated  t 
with  pettier  occupations.  Unlimited  power  p 
reacted  singularly  on  Ahmed.  He  was  neither  1 
used  to  encounter  nor  inclined  to  endure  con- 


tradiction from  others;  but  he  constantly  con- 
tradicted himself.  His  thoughts  seemed  often 
in  direct  variance  with  each  other;  he  repented 
of  his  acts  in  the  moment  even  of  their  per-  I 
formance;  he  recalled  his  orders  in  the  very  s 
beginning  of  their  execution..  Even  his  daily  II 
life  was  filled  with  a violent  spirit  of  unrest;  f| 
there  was  no  place,  no  occupation  no  enjoy-  * 
ment  in  which  he  did  not  soon  find  dissati&fac-  hi 
tion.j;  h< 

Thus  all  his  endeavours  were  destined  to  hi 
run  to  waste,  and  his  schemes  to  vanish  in  air.  m 


Among  all  his  successors  there  was  abso- 
lutely but  one  possessed  of  genuine  innate 
vigour;  this  was  Arnurath  IV.  But  vve  shall 
see  how  his  character  turned  out,  and  how  little 
he  was  a sovereign  capable  of  ruling  a people. 

In  short,  from  the  period  of  Soliman’s  un- 
fortunate marriage  with  Roxolama,  the  organi- 
zation of  the  Ottoman  polemarchy  began  to 
lack  the  head  in  which  its  life  was  centred. 


* Valieri,  Relatione  di  Constantinopoli : “ Si  dimostra 
assai  osservante  della  loro  legge  et  della  giustitia  et  del 
bene  de  suoi  sudd i ti,  il  che  lo  fa  amare  del  popolo  tutto, 
et  quando  puo  havere  notitia  d’uno  aggruvio,  se  ne 
risente  grandemente  e ne  fa  la  provisione.  Et  negli  ac- 
cidenti  delle  gallere  prese  da  Eiorentini  et  Spagnuoli 
s’andara  consolando  con  dire  che  la  perdita  non  fosse  di 
Mussulamani,  ina  toccasse  al  suo  solo  interesse.  Non 


inchina  al  sangue,  anzi  pin  tosto  in  alcune  occurrenze  si 
e dimostrato  di  natura  mite.”  g. 

T “Spirili  grandi  nutrisce  con  la  memoria  di  sultan 
Soliman,  che  va  frequentemente  U-ggendo  con  pensiero  pi 
non  pure  d’imitario  ma  di  superario.”  el 

| Ibid.  “ La  rnal  cupidita  troppo  cercando  perde  et  pr 
dopo  rnolta  fatica  subitamente  getta  quello  che  avida-  di 
mente  ha  capito,  et  dal  abondanza  delle  delizie  nasce  la  fu 
satieta  et  dalla  satieta  la  nausea.  La  leggierezza  quasi  pi 
turbine  volge  intorno  tutte  le  cose.”  lb 
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The  sultans  continued  to  be  emirs  like  their 
ancestors,  with  a warlike  confederacy  of  slaves. 
What  must  needs  have  been  the  result,  so  soon 
as  the  spirit  of  the  confederacy  became  alien- 
ated from  the  emir  I If  the  despotism  had 
need  of  the  slaves,  the  slaves  had  need  of  the 
despot. 

Viziers. 

But  can  it  have  been  that  no  remedy  was  to 
be  found  in  the  constitution  against  an  evil, 
the  inevitable  occurrence  of  which,  at  least 
occasionally,  might  have  been  so  easily  fore- 
seen I 

There  exists  among  the  Ottomans  an  insti 
tution  fitted  to  prevent  the  effects  of  incapacity 
in  the  sultan,  the  institution  of  the  Veziri- 
aasam,  that  is  of  the  grand  vizier.  This  officer 
they  are  accustomed  to  style  an  unlimited  de- 
puty, an  essential  feature  in  the  world’s  order, 
nay  a lord  of  the  empire.*  A great  portion  of 
the  public  weal  depends  on  him,  since  he  holds 
the  administration,  and  when  the  sultan  is  in- 
capable the  whole  executive  power,  in  his 
hands.  The  grand  difficulty  is  only  to  find  a 
man,  who,  taking  upon  him  his  master’s  duties, 
possesses  likewise  all  the  virtues  which  the 
latter  wants. 

Now  it  must  be  admitted  that  under  Selim 
II.  this  power  was  committed  to  the  hands  of 
the  fittest  man  that  could  be  found,  a Bosnian 
named  Mehemet.  He  was  brought  from  the 
house  of  his  uncle,  a priest  of  Saba,  as  a young 
slave  into  the  serai;  and  there  he  had  climbed 
thus  high  in  dignity.  As  Selim  seldom  saw  or 
spoke  to  any  one  but  him ; as  the  sultan  was 
used  to  leave  the  whole  routine  of  business  to 
him,  so  that  all  propositions  from  foreign  am- 
bassadors, all  reports  from  the  interior  of  the 
kingdom,  were  submitted  to  him  alone,  and  all 
measures  in  consequence  were  determined  by 
him  ; as  he  had  the  appointment  to  all  posts, 
and  the  disposal  of  all  honours  and  dignities, 
as  the  whole  body  of  civil  and  criminal  juris- 
diction rested  with  him,  we  may  admit  the 
truth  of  Barbaro’s  remark  that  he  was  the  only 
ear  in  the  empire  to  hear,  and  the  only  head  to 
determine.  The  weal  and  the  woe,  the  sub- 
stance and  the  life  of  every  subject  were  in  the 
hands  of  this  slave  of  Saba.  It  was  matter  of 
amazement  how  he  contrived  to  fulfil  all  his 
various  avocations*!  Not  only  did  he  hold  his 
public  divan  on  the  four  appointed  days  from 
an  early  hour  till  noon,  giving  audience  upon 
so  many  diverse  questions  that  the  dragomen 
of  Venice,  for  example,  thought  it  necessary  to 


be  constantly  present  that  he  might  be  ready 
with  his  answer  on  the  spot,  should  any  unex- 
pected complaint  be  sent  in  from  the  frontiers; 
but  he  also  gave  audience  in  his  own  house 
both  on  the  other  days,  and  on  these  after  the 
close  of  the  divan.  Every  man,  though  he 
were  the  lowest,  might  address  him;  the  hall 
was  always  full;  yet  not  a sound  was  heard 
but  that  of  the  man  who  was  stating  his  case, 
or  of  the  secretary  reading  a petition.  The 
decision  was  given  on  the  spot,  irrevocably, 
and  for  the  most  part  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
parties  concerned.  Presents  of  slaves  and 
horses,  of  costly  textures,  silks,  and,  above  all, 
gold  flowed  abundantly  into  his  house.  There 
was  a running  fountain  of  gold  therein,  says 
Barbara.*  Rivers  of  gold  and  silver  streamed 
into  it,  says  Floriani.  Nor  was  he  a man  to 
hoard  up  these  good  things.  Three  thousand 
men  ate  daily  at  his  table.  In  no  few  places 
in  Europe  and  Asia  were  seen  mosques,  baths, 
and  aqueducts,  bridges  and  dams  erected  by 
him.  He  was  particularly  fond  of  founding 
caravanserais,  in  which  travellers  were  enter- 
tained gratis  for  three  days  together  with  bread, 
rice,  and  meat,  and  also  with  fodder  for  their 
horses. 

Mehemet  was  not  puffed  up  by  this  fortune, 
this  power  and  greatness.  He  is  one  of  the 
noblest  of  his  nation  whose  memory  has  come 
down  to  us.  He  was  always  found  kind  and 
pacific,  sober  and  religious,  without  vindictive- 
ness, and  without  rapacity.  Even  at  the  age 
of  sixty-five  his  aspect  was  that  of  a hale  and 
vigorous  man,  handsome  in  person,  tall  and  of 
stately  presence.! 

Two  things  perhaps  conduced  to  the  mode- 
ration of  his  character.  If  it  is  one  of  the  most 
difficult  problems  for  regular  constitutions  to 
counteract  the  arbitrary  will  of  the  higher  func- 
tionaries of  state,  a problem  for  the  sake  of 
which  recourse  is  mainly  bad  to  them,  it  is,  on 
the  other  hand,  a most  remarkable  fact,  that 
the  problem  is  in  a certain  degree  solved  by 
despotism  itself;  not  however  by  law,  but  by 
caprice,  by  the  caprice  of  the  despot’s  self. 
Mehemet  saw  his  fortune  and  his  life  at  the 
mercy  of  any  small  error,  any  trifling  fault, 


* Hammer,  Staatsverfassung  der  Osmanen,  i.  451 ; ii 
84. 

t Barbaro,  296:  “Chi  potra  dunque  con  ragione  com- 
prend^re  che  basti  il  tempo  a tante  e cosi  diverse  atlioni 
2t  come  vi  possa  esser  tanta  intelligenza  che  a cosi  im 
portante  governo  supplisca?  ne  pern  e mai  impedita  air 
jienza  a qualsivoglia  ancora  che  minima  persona  ad  ogn 
?ua  commoda  satisfattione.”  Not  a trace  of  this  whole 
passage  is  to  be  found  in  the  copy  of  this  Relatione  in 
the  Tesoro  Politico,  i p.  87. 


* Barbaro,  287:  “ Hora  no  quali  crede  la  S.  V.  siano 
quelle  (le  richezze)  di  Mehemet  Bassa : poiche  oltre  l'in* 
tin i ti  donativi  minori  ne  sono  molti  ancora  di  20,  30  et 
anco  di  piu  di  52  miglia  scudi  l'uno;  ma  qni  non  debbo 
io  allargarmi,  lasciamlo  che  da  se  medesime  le  S.  V.  lo 
consideriao,  sapendo  che  non  si  fa  rnentione  di  grado  o 
d’altra  cosa  di  gratia  o di  giustitia  in  quell’  amplissimo 
imperio  che  egli  non  ne  sia  riconosciuto  abondantemente, 
aggiongendovi  di  piu  che  ogn’  uno  per  essere  stabilito  et 
accresciuto  di  honore  et  d’utilita  lo  tributa  quasi  del  con- 
tinuo,  oude  si  pud  quasi  dire  che  sempre  nella  casa  sua 
rorre  un  fonte  d’oro.”  Of  this  passage  too,  nine  leaves 
before  the  former  one,  there  is  no  trace  in  the  printed 
copy. 

f Barbaro  : “ Nelle  fatiche  mai  manca,  responde  grata- 
mente,  non  s’iusuperbisce  per  la  suprema  dignita  che 
tiene,  ne  manco  per  essere  genero  di  Signore. — Ha  la 
moglie  giovane  assai  bella,  et  con  tutto  che  sia  egli  piu 
di  65  anni,  si  fa  pero  piu  giovane:  et  ogni  anno  fa  un 
figluiolo,  ma  tutte  gli  muqrono.”  Besides  Barbaro  we 
have  also  made  use  of  Floriani,  (223—229,  MS.,)  a classi- 
1 cal  authority  as  to  Mehemet. 
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that  might  produce  a bad  impression  on  the 
sultan.  Add  to  this,  that  at  this  time  there 
were  besides  the  grand  vizier  others  too  at  the 
Porte,  the  so  called  viziers  of  the  cupola ; who, 
though  their  business  seemed  to  be  chiefly  to 
obey  and  execute  orders,  yet  they  sometimes, 
though  unfrequently,  had  access  to  the  sultan, 
as  for  instance,  when  the  latter  rode  to  the 
mosque,  or  when  he  held  a divan  on  horseback, 
or  when  it  was  afforded  them  by  a confederacy- 
in  the  serai.  Among  these  were  two  vehe- 
ment opponents  of  Mehemet,  Piali,  who  was 
also  a son-in-law  of  Selim,  and  that  Mustafa 
who  decided  the  battle  against  Bajazeth,  and 
who  believed  himself  to  possess  no  small  claims 
on  his  master’s  gratitude.  Sometimes  they 
succeeded  in  carrying  some  point  against  him. 
When  Selim  thought  of  distinguishing  his 
reign  by  some  exploit,  they  were  for  an  attack 
on  Cyprus;  Mehemet  was  for  a bolder  enter- 
prise. The  sultan’s  nature  inclined  to  the 
easier  undertaking,  and  its  speedy  success  in 
the  hands  of  his  rivals  was  near  bringing  Me- 
hemet into  jeopardy.  His  intense  inward  emo- 
tion was  visible  in  his  face  when  he  spoke  of 
their  persecutions.*  He  now  took  double  heed 
to  his  ways.  It  were  impossible  to  describe 
the  deliberation,  the  forethought,  with  which 
he  engaged  personally  in  the  smallest  things. 
That  he  might  not  provoke  envy  he  forbore 
from  adorning  Constantinople  with  his  archi- 
tectural works. 

He  erected  there  nothing  but  a small 
mosque;  yet  this  was  the  monument  of  his 
misfortune.  It  will  be  remembered  that  he 
was  the  son-in-law  of  the  sultan.  He  buried 
his  twelve  children  in  that  mosque. 

He  was  successful  in  maintaining  his  posi- 
tion at  the  summit  of  power  under  three  sove- 
reigns. The  last  two,  Selim  and  Amurath, 
were  indebted  to  him  for  their  quiet  accession 
to  the  throne.  For  Selim’s  sake  he  kept  the 
death  of  Soliman  before  Sighet  concealed. 
When  Selim  died  he  made  a secret  of  his  death 
likewise.  He  privately  summoned  young  Amu- 
rath from  Asia.  Mehemet  welcomed  him  in  the 
garden,  where  he  arrived  by  night  sooner  than 
expected,  and  under  the  tree  where  he  had  sat 
himself  down,f  and  led  him  into  the  imperial 
apartments.  How  completely  seemed  the 
whole  power  of  the  empire  to  be  then  in  his 
hands.  He  made  the  sultan  sit  still,  they  say, 


* Relatione  del  Barbara  delli  negotii  trattati  di  Ini, 
MS.  380.  “II  Bassa  in  estremo  si  dolse  di  quello  cb’era 
6uccesso,  et  venendo  alle  lagrime  si  rarnmaricava  quanto 
fosse  da  suoi  einuli  perseguitato,  si  come  anco  molte  volte 
lia  fatto  meco  con  molta  artiittione  dell’  animo  suo.’’ 

t Morosini,  Constantinopoli  del  1584,  MS.  353.  “ Tro- 
vata  una  galeotta  gionse  a inezza  notte  in  Constantino 
poli,  et  accostandosi  al  giardino  del  suo  serraglio,  non 
trovato  il  Buttigi  Basso  il  quale  bavea  ordine  d’aprirli  la 
porta  che  entra  in  serraglio;  smontato  della  galeotta  si 
ripose  a sedire  nel  giardino  fuori  della  inura  sott’  un 
albero,  nel  qual  luogho  di  pui  ha  fatto  fare  una  bellissima 
fontana."  The  rest  is  told  at  full  length.  A similar  ac- 
count is  given  in  Sagredo,  Memorie  Istoriche  de  Monarchi 
Ollomanni,  p.  617. 


sent  for  the  young  man’s  mother,  and  asked 
her,  was  that  her  son,  Sultan  Amurath  I when 
she  replied  in  the  affirmative  he  raised  his 
hands  to  heaven,  thanked  God,  and  offered  up 
the  first  prayer  for  the  weal  of  the  new  sultan. 

Now,  if  the  arbitrary  power  of  the  sultans 
was  not  unprofitable  for  the  viziership,  so  long 
as  the  former  remained  within  certain  bounds, 
it  could  not  fail  to  be  fatal  so  soon  as  it  was 
guided  rather  by  distrust  than  by  prudence, 
and  so  soon  as  it  came  to  be  exercised  too  often. 

Mehemet’s  well-earned  reputation  caused 
Amurath  III.  some  jealousy,  and  he  favoured 
the  subordinate  viziers  of  the  cupola  in  oppo- 
sition to  him.*  But  before  this  was  productive 
of  any  mischief  to  Mehemet,  he  was  murdered 
by  an  incensed  timarli,  whom  he  had  deprived 
of  his  timar,  perhaps  with  justice,  and  who 
made  his  way  into  the  vizier’s  house  in  the 
disguise  of  a beggar.  Thus  fell  a man  with 
whom,  as  Floriani  says,  the  virtue  of  the  Turks 
descended  to  the  grave. 

At  least  vigour  and  dignity  were  missed  in 
the  viziers  who  succeeded  him.  Viziers  of 
characters  mutually  the  most  opposite  followed 
each  other  in  rapid  succession.  From  the  hands 
of  Achmet,  first  an  opponent  and  now  the  suc- 
cessor of  Mehemet,  a good  old  man  on  the 
whole,  who,  above  all,  would  not  endure  a 
thought  of  corruption,!  the  administration  was 
transmitted  to  that  Mustafa  who  had  fought 
against  Bajazeth  and  against  Cyprus.  Though 
seventy  years  old,  and  of  fearfully  repulsive 
aspect,  with  thick  brows  overhanging  his  eyes, 
and  shadowing  his  swarthy  features;  though 
infamous  for  his  cruel  deeds,  especially  in  Cy- 
prus, Mustafa  yet  knew  how  to  conceal  that 
impetuous  and  violent  temper,  of  which  he  had 
so  often  given  proof,  under  polished  manners, 
flattering  speeches,  and  a gracious  manner  of 
reception. 

For  a while  he  exercised  only  the  functions 
without  the  titles  and  dignities  of  his  office:  I 
it  is  said  that  he  laid  violent  hands  on  himself 
in  disgust  at  his  not  receiving  the  seals.|  ' 
Among  the  viziers  of  the  second  rank  was  an 
Albanian  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Scutari, 
named  Sinan,  who  alone  of  seven  brothers  had 
remained  in  the  serai  till  he  reached  one  of  the 
four  highest  dignities,  that  of  a chokahdar 
(who  supports  the  hem  of  the  sultan’s  mantle) 
whence  a prospect  opened  to  him  of  appoint- 
ments to  important  offices.  Upon  this  he  took 
advantage  of  Mehemet’s  quarrel  with  Mustafa, 
to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  former,  and  of 
Amurath’s  incipient  aversion  to,  Mehemet  to 

* Soranzo,  Diario  MS.  465.  “Venuto  al  imperio  Sul-V 
tan  Amurath,  comincid  Mehemet  declinare  della  solita 
gratia  et  favore,  cercando  il  Signore  ogni  occasione  di 
levargli  il  credito  et  autorita  acquistatasi  in  vita  dej 
patre.” 

f Floriani : “ Haveva  (Achmet)  piu  tosto  nobil  natura 
che  testa  di  negotii.” 

\ Soranzo:  “ Mustafa  se  ne  mori  per  disperatione,  o 
come  altri  vogliono,  s’attossico,  come  ingratamente  re- 
'munerato  di  tanti  imprese  da  lui  condotte  a felice  fine.” 
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make  good  his  footing  with  the  sultan.* * * § *  The 
men  of  the  west  noticed  in  him  a striking  re- 
semblance to  cardinal  Granvella.  This  is  no 
compliment  to  the  cardinal.  Sinan  paraded 
his  shameless  want  of  principle  openly  and 
without  reserve,|  and  laughed  when  he  thought 
he  had  appalled  any  one  by  his  bravadoes.  It 
was  a fact,  that  he  had  been  at  an  earlier  date 
successful  in  some  warlike  exploits  in  Arabia 
and  on  the  coasts  of  Africa.  Upon  his  now 
marching  against  the  Persians  he  boasted  that 
he  would  fetch  away  the  shah  from  Casbin  and 
bring  him  to  Constantinople;  and  when  he 
came  back,  not  only  without  the  shah,  but  even 
without  having  achieved  any  thing  worth  men- 
tioning, he  nevertheless  bragged  that  he  had 
conquered  a country  for  fifty  sandshaks.  But 
upon  his  venturing  to  hint,  as  the  war  in  Per- 
sia was  proceeding  unfavourably,  that  it  needed 
a shah  to  combat  a shah, — he  fell  into  disgrace. 

Totally  different  again  in  character  was  his 
successor  Sciaus,  a Croat,  polished,  agreeable, 
affable,  courteous,  and  a man  of  address.  On 
the  day  when  having  set  out  to  accompany  his 
sister  to  her  husband, J he  was  waylaid  by  the 
Turks,  taken  prisoner  along  with  his  brother 
and  two  sisters,  and  carried  into  slavery ; he 
had  surely  little  hopes  of  such  high  rank  and 
fortune  as  awaited  him.  But  what  an  unen- 
viable fortune  it  was  after  all.  Amurath  did 
not  bear  with  him  long. 

Amurath  even  abandoned  the  consecrated 
custom  of  his  predecessors,  of  taking  their  state 
functionaries  and  viziers  only  from  among 
their  slaves.  The  only  leader  who  acquired 
renown  in  the  Persian  war  was  Otbman  Pacha. 
Though  his  father  had  been  a beglerbeg,  and 
his  mother  the  daughter  of  a beglerbeg,  and  he 
was  perhaps  of  the  best  blood  in  the  empire 
next  to  the  imperial  family;  the  sultan  never- 
theless fixed  his  choice  on  him.  Othman, 
however,  paid  but  too  soon  with  his  life  for  his 
gallant  enterprizes  in  Persia. 

Upon  this  Amurath  departed  still  more 
widely  from  the  practice  of  his  forefathers. 
He  turned  again  to  the  deposed  vizier,  but  only 
for  a short  while. 5 Sinan,  Sciaus,  and  a third 
named  Ferhat,  were  seen  to  relieve  each  other 
as  it  were  by  turns,  and  there  was  witnessed 

* The  details  of  these  matters  are  to  be  found  exclu- 
sively in  Soranzo. 

t Fioriani:  “ E'  Sinan  ambitioso  inconstante  contume- 
Iioso  enfiato  imprudente  impudente  superbo  e nella  pra- 
tica  senza  nessuna  sorte  di  maniera  civile.  E ancho 
chiamato  da  Turclii  multo  aventuroso.”  Soranzo  agrees 
in  this  unfavourable  estimate  of  his  character. 

^ understand  Soranzo,  467:  “Pervenuto  in  mano 
de  Turclii  con  modo  si  pud  dire  tragico,  perche  accom- 
pagnando  insieme  con  un  suo  fratello  due  sorelle  a marito 
(this  however  admits  of  another  interpretation)  diede  in 

una  imboseata  de  Turchi E il  piu  trattabile  et  cor- 

tese." 

§ Relatione  di  1594:  “Con  diver  si  pretesti  il  piu  delle 
leggieri  gli  fa,  come  dicono  loro,  Manzoli  (le  nom 
de  Mazoul  rbpond  a deplacb,  dbstitub,  Ohsson  II.  272,) 
cioe  gli  depone;  se  ben  dopoche  gli  ha  fatlo  vivere  un 
pezzo  senza  dignitaet  governo  et  ben  mortificati,  torna 
poi  con  il  mezzo  de  danari  e de  present!  a ricevergli  in 
gratia." 


the  establishment  of  a ceremony  for  the  depo- 
sition of  a vizier.  A messenger  from  the  sul- 
tan suddenly  made  his  appearance  in  the  apart- 
ments assigned  the  vizier,  and  having  first  de- 
manded of  him  the  seal  he  carried  in  his  bosom, 
he  made  him  a sign  that  he  must  begone,  after 
which  he  finally  clapped  the  door  to  behind 
him.  It  was  opened  again  for  the  new  comer, 
who  however  had  soon  to  share  the  same  fate. 
Whether  it  was  rather  distrust  or  caprice  that 
induced  the  sultan  to  make  such  continual 
changes,  at  any  rate  it  was  believed  that  his 
conduct  in  this  respect  had  much  to  do  with 
his  greediness  for  gold.  Sinan  sometimes 
gave  100,000  sequins,  sometimes  200,000  to 
re-establish  himself  in  his  vacillating  favour. 
The  capudan  Cicala  made  no  secret  of  it  that 
he  must  set  out  on  a cruise  fer  booty,  to  enable 
him  to  present  the  sultan  with  200,000  sequins, 
otherwise  he  had  reason  to  fear  his  dismissals ; 
and  in  fact  his  rivals  had  already  been  sum- 
moned to  the  court.* 

Things  continued  under  the  succeeding  sul- 
tans as  under  Amurath.  Under  Achmed,  too, 
we  see  viziers  of  the  most  opposite  character 
following  each  other.!  Now  it  is  a Mehemit, 
a pacific,  quiet,  only  not  sufficiently  resolute 
man,  who  however  duly  hears  every  one,  and 
endeavours  to  comprehend  the  arguments  laid 
before  him.  Now  it  is  a Nasuf,  an  irritable 
and  violent  Albanian,  who  gives  ear  to  others 
with  reluctance,  is  always  prone  to  the  most 
violent  courses,  and  with  whom  the  Venetian 
bailo  complains  that  he  has  fallen  into  a sea  of 
difficulties. 

The  consequence  of  this  new  practice  was, 
that  whilst  the  head  of  the  government  was 
constantly  changed,  the  manner  and  course  of 
the  administration,  and  the  principles  and 
usages  of  the  higher  functionaries  were  unset- 
tled and  subjected  to  no  fewer  changes.  Above 
all,  it  ensued  that  the  viziers,  too  dependent  on 
the  caprice  of  the  sultan,  were  incapable  of 
making  good  the  latter’s  faults. 

If  then  the  sultan  himself  happened  not  to 
be  the  man  who  could  guide  the  state,  if  his 
vizier  moreover  was  hindered  from  acquiring 
that  independence  and  that  stability,  without 
which  no  administration  is  possible,  on  whom 
then  devolved  the  conduct  of  public  affairs, 
from  whom  did  the  internal  movements  of  the 
state  receive  their  impulse  1 

What  constantly  befals  Oriental  despotisms 
occurred  in  this  case  likewise;  here,  too,  ca- 
price called  up  some  one  who  was  able  to 

* Ibid.  “Il  Signore  prontamente  accetto  il  consiglio 
di  Ferrat  Bassa,  che  lo  persuase  a chiamar  a Constanti- 
nopoli  Giafer,  famoso  capitano  di  mare,  per  accrescere 
maggiormente  al  Cicala  la  gelosia.” 

t Valiere  speaking  of  the  time  of  Ahmed:  “ Lo  stato 
del  primo  visir  et  d’ogn’  altro  ministro  di  quel  governo  e 
lubrico  assai,  restando  la  sua  grandezza  appesa  a debo- 
lissimo  et  picciolissimo  tilo.  Avviene  che  o per  piccolo 
disgusto  che  prende  il  re  o pure  per  incontro  d’altri  acci- 
denti  et  alle  volte  per  brama  di  novita  viene  deposto  dal 
governo  et  abbandonato  e negletto,  et  se  vivo,  resta  poco 
men  che  sepolto  nella  miseria.” 
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master  it.  A new  system  of  government  grew 
up,  situated  in  the  hands  of  the  favourites 
within  the  palace,  such  as  the  sultan's  mother, 
of  his  wives,  or  his  eunuchs. 

We  have  seen  the  influence  exercised  by 
Roxolana:  under  Amurath  too  the  women  had 
much  sway,  and  Sinan  maintained  himself 
chiefly  through  the  protection  of  a country- 
woman of  his  own,  an  Albanian,  in  the  harem.* * * § 
But  even  under  this  sultan  the  weightiest 
affairs  were  in  other  hands  than  the  vizier’s. 
While  all  other  offices  were  fluctuating,  Capu 
Agassi,  aga  of  the  gate  of  bliss,  as  they  phrase 
it,  head  of  the  household  and  chief  of  the  white 
eunuchs,  maintained  his  credit  unabated. f He 
contrived  to  flatter  his  master’s  tastes,  some- 
times with  ornaments  for  the  female  slaves  of 
the  harem,  which  he  procured  from  Venice, 
and  for  which  he  sent  at  times  impracticable 
orders;J  sometimes  with  an  agreeable  present, 
were  it  only  a golden  vessel  filled  with  fra- 
grant oil.  He  once  contrived  to  have  a sump- 
tuous gallery  erected  in  the  serai  without  its 
being  observed  by  Amurath : when  it  was 
finished  he  took  him  thither.  It  was  placed 
in  one  of  the  most  beautiful  spots  in  that  gar- 
den so  remarkable  for  its  fair  situation,  with  a 
prospect  over  both  seas.  He  threw  it  open  be- 
fore the  eyes  of  the  astonished  sultan,  and  pre- 
sented it  to  him.  In  this  way  he  perfectly  se- 
cured his  good  will.  He  had  a thousand 
opportunities  of  turning  this  to  account.  As 
he  alone  laid  petitions  before  the  sultan,  as  he 
was  the  sole  bearer  of  news  to  him,  it  was  easy 
for  him  to  exert  an  influence  over  his  master’s 
opinions.  He  often  set  persons  at  liberty  who 
had  been  imprisoned  by  a pacha;  frequently  he. 
contrived  to  have  orders  issued  contradictory  to 
others  that  had  just  preceded  them,  so  that  the 
pachas  were  thrown  into  confusion,  and  knew 
not  what  to  do.§ 

This  manner  of  government  became  gra- 
dually inveterate.  One  at  least  of  his  wives 
had  so  much  influence  over  Ahmed,  that  he 
never  refused  her  a request;  she  was  complete 
mistress  of  his  inclinations.  But  still  greater 
was  the  influence  of  the  kislar  aga,  that  is  the 
chief  of  the  black  eunuchs,  the  superintendent 


* Of  the  female  superior  too  of  the  harem,  the  Kadun 
Kietchuda,  the  Eel.  di  1594  says;  “ Venetiani  se  va^liono 
moito  del  favore  di  questa  donna  presso  il  Signore,  sendo 
hor  mai  chiari  che  ella  ottiene  cio  che  vuole  el  il  piu  delle 
volte  lo  fa  mutar  pensiero.” 

f Ibid.  “ Di  natione  Venetiano,  nato  bassamente,  ma 
di  bellissimo  ingegno,  e perfido  Turco  il  quale  si  e tirato 
tanto  innanzi  nella  gratia  del  Signore,  che  in  la  sola  sua 
persona  ha  unito  due  carichi  principali  della  camera,  cioe 
il  titolo  et  carico  proprio  del  capi  aga  et  anco  di  visir 
bassa." 

t Ibid.  “ Ne  risente  Venetia  perche  hora  il  Bailo  hora 
mercanti  Venetiani  hanno  da  lui  carichi  et  disegni  di 
cose  quasi  impossibili,  come  ultimamente  volse  un  raso 
cremisino  che  fosse  simplice  raro  e nondimeno  che  ha- 
vesse  il  fondo  del  rovescio  d’oro,  et  altre  cose  moito  diffi- 
cile et  di  gran  spesa.” 

§ Ibid  passim.  That  this  was  generally  known  appears 
from  the  Ragionamento  del  re  Filippo  al  suo  figlio,  MS. 
which  ascribes  to  Amurath  a '‘seguir  contrario  al  deJi- 
berato.” 


more  peculiarly  of  the  harem.  He  had  always 
the  ear  of  the  sultan,  he  could  direct  his  will 
as  he  pleased  : how  many  a project  of  the  vizier 
Nasuf  did  he  singly  defeat ! In  outward  ap- 
pearance too,  in  manners,  in  the  number  of  his 
servants,  he  was  almost  on  an  equality  with 
his  master.*  It  was  necessary  to  keep  well 
with  both  the  favourites:  to  effect  this  was  a 
prime  endeavour  with  foreign  ambassadors. 
The  lady  was  to  be  won  with  little  civilities, 
with  rare  perfumes  and  costly  waters,  f With 
the  kislar  it  was  necessary  to  go  more  earnestly 
to  work.  Larg'e  fowl,  says  Valieri,  require 
good  feeding:  people  who  have  gold  in  abun- 
dance are  not  to  be  had  at  a cheap  rate.J 

In  this  way  there  arose,  within  the  walls  of 
the  harem,  an  interest  opposed  to  the  vizier, 
and  by  which  he  was  himself  ruled,  and  placed, 
and  displaced;  not  a general  interest  of  the 
empire,  nor  a personal  one  of  the  sultan’s,  but 
an  interest  of  women  and  of  eunuchs,  who  now 
assumed  the  lead  of  this  warlike  state.  § 

The  harem  possessed  yet  another  influence. 
As  the  sultans  began  to  give  not  only  their 
sisters  and  their  daughters,  but  also  their  slaves 
in  marriage  to  the  great,  it  followed  that  these 
women  carried  the  manners  of  the  serai  into 
private  houses.||  What  a wide  departure  was 
now  made  from  the  old  simplicity  of  the  camp 
from  which  the  nation  had  set  out.  .They 
began  to  cover  their  seats  with  cloth  of  gold; 
they  slept  in  summer  on  the  finest  silk,  and  in 
winter  wrapped  in  costly  furs.  A pair  of  shoes 
belonging  to  a Turkish  lady  of  rank  seemed 
worth  more  than  the  whole  dress  of  an  Euro- 
pean princess.  In  lieu  of  the  simple  fare  of 
Soliman’s  time  they  outdid  all  the  delicacies  of 
Italy. 

Now  if  this  had  an  injurious  influence  from 
the  mere  fact  that  even  the  humbler  classes 
gradually  became  used  to  live  in  this  way,  it 
was  a still  worse  result  that  the  great  were 
compelled  by  their  expenses,  and  prompted  by 
the  sultan’s  example,  to  do  or  suffer  every 
thing  for  gold.  If  ever  the  rearing  up  of 
slaves  to  high  places  in  the  sultan’s  household 
had  been  attended  with  a good  effect,  this  was 
now  utterly  destroyed.  Justice  was  venal; 
every  office  had  its  price.  But  as  every  thing 
was  liable  to  be  lost  again  at  any  moment,  the 


* Valieri : “Lascio  in  dubio  veramente  qual  sia  il  re.” 

t Ibid.  “Mi  sono  ingegnato  d’insintiarmi  con  la  re- 
gina  : con  alcune  gentilezze,  che  li  riuscivano  care,  sopra 
ogni  altra  cosa,  d’odori  et  d’altre  acque  di  sub  gusto,  I’ho 
resa  inclinata  allacasa:  onde  ben  spesso  faceva  offeririni 
1’opera  sua.” 

I Ibid.  “ Ma  ogni  spesa  con  questi  e benissimo  impie* 
gata  ” 

§ On  this  t«rn  of  the  viziership  see  also  Businello,  His- 
torical notices  of  the  Ottoman  monarchy,  section  xi. 

||  Relat.  di  1594.  “ Manila  alcune  delle  sue  schiave — 
pregato  anco  della  Cagianandona,  fuori,  maritandole  a 
suoi  schiavi  piu  favoriti.  E di  qui  ha  presa  forza  la  cor- 

ruttela  decostumi  turcheschi Non  piusedono  in  terra 

ma  in  sedie  di  velluto  e d’oro  d’infinita  spesa  ; ne  si  eon- 
tentano  d’una  sola  et  semplice  vivanda,  come  si  usava  a 
tempo  di  Solimano,  ma  sonointrodutti  li  cuochi  eccellen- 
tissimi,  li  pasticci,  le  torte,  li  mangiari  composti.” 
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consequence  was  everywhere  tyranny,  extor- 
tion, desolation,  and  despair.  Constantinople, 
indeed,  increased;  but  it  was  because  men 
thought  themselves  somewhat  more  secure 
there  than  under  the  grasp  of  the  pachas  and 
their  feudatories,  or  because  more  was  to  be 
earned  by  a town  trade  than  by  agriculture. 
The  empire  declined  whilst  its  capital  in- 
creased.* 

Military  Forces. 

If  the  conclusion  must  be  admitted,  that  the 
corruption  of  the  sultans  and  that  of  the  system 
of  government  which  have  hitherto  formed  the 
subject  of  our  inquiries,  were  related  to  each 
other  as  cause  and  effect,  and  were  both  to  be 
traced  to  one  origin  ; there  were  other  altera- 
tions which  arose  independently  of  the  former, 
and  only  co-operated  with  them  to  one  result. 

Important  changes  took  place  in  the  warlike 
organization  itself  as  well  as  in  its  head  ; and, 
first,  in  that  institution  which  was  the  core 
and  the  sinews  of  all  the  others,  the  institution 
of  the  janissaries. 

It  is  very  well  known  how  important  the 
janissaries  were  in  the  beginning;  it  is  no 
less  known  what  they  came  to  be  at  last;  both 
facts  are  strikingly  obvious.  It  is  less  clear, 
but  certainly  not  less  deserving  to  be  known, 
how  this  decay  took  place. 

When  we  put  together  the  scattered  notices 
in  our  Relationi,  we  discern  some  stages  of 
this  transition. 

In  the  first  place  let  us  recollect  that  the 
janissaries  were  originally  prohibited  from 
marrying,  and  even  to  a late  period  they  ad- 
hered to  the  custom  of  not  suffering  any  woman 
near  their  barracks.  On  no  account,  says 
Spandugino,  were  they  to  take  wives.f  Des- 
potism, like  the  hierarchy,  required  people 
wholly  devoted  to  itself,  separated  by  no  care 
for  wife  or  child,  by  no  domestic  hearth,  from 
the  only  interests  they  should  know,  the  in- 
terests of  their  lord.  But  now  marriage  was 
allowed  the  janissaries,  and  that  undoubtedly 
as  early  as  in  Soliman’s  reign;  at  first  indeed 
only  to  such  of  them  as  were  less  fit  for  actual 
service,  or  who  were  stationed  on  the  frontiers, 
but  gradually  to  all  without  exception.!  This 
change  alone  must  have  produced  no  little 


* Kelat.  di  1594:  “ Chi  non  pno  fuggire  in  altro  paese 
si  salva  in  Constantinopoli.  Onde  si  inganna  chi  da 
quesio  argornenta  la  grandezza  del  imperio,  poiche  imi- 
tando  il  corpo  huraano  si  veggono  le  vene  correre  per 
tutte  le  parti  del  corpo  et  non  allargarsi  ne  ramificare 
vicino  al  cuore.” 

t Trattato  di  Theodoro  Spandugino  de  eostumi  de 
Turchi.  printed  in  Sansovino’s  collection,  p.  113.  “ I 
detti  Genizzeri  in  atcun  modo  non  possono  preuder  mo- 
glie.”^ 

J “ B”ranz».  15dl : “Si  maritano  come  piu  lor  piace; 
il  che  gia  non  li  era  permessose  non  ad  alcuno  posto  nelle 
frontiere  overo  consumato  detle  guerre,  ma  tutto  con  li- 
cenza  et  gratia  dell’  Aga.”  That  this  was  the  case  under 
Soliman,  is  stated  in  jLibri  tie  delle  cose  de  Turchi,  Ve- 
nice 1539,  p.  18. 


mutation  in  the  habits  and  way  of  thinking  of 
the  soldiery. 

But  another  change  immediately  came  forth 
from  the  first,  and  directly  threatened  the  very 
vitality  of  the  institution.  The  question  was, 
what  was  to  be  done  with  the  children  of  the 
janissaries'!  The  fathers  demanded  that  their 
sons  should  be  received  into  their  body.  We 
learn  from  the  Relatione  of  Giovanfrancesco 
Morosini,  and  as  far  as  my  investigation  has 
gone,  from  it  alone,  that  they  obtained  this  fa- 
vour on  the  accession  of  Selim  II.  to  the  throne. 
It  is  very  well  known  that  the  grand  vizier 
Mehemet  thought  it  expedient  to  keep  secret 
the  death  of  Soliman  before  Sighet.  It  was 
not  till  the  army  had  begun  its  march  home- 
wards after  the  conquest  of  that  place,  and  had 
already  reached  Belgrade,  not  till  Selim,  who 
had  set  out  from  Asia  upon  the  first  secret 
intelligence  sent  him  by  Mehemet,  had  arrived 
at  the  same  point,  that  the  death  of  the  late 
sultan  and  the  accession  of  the  new  were  pro- 
claimed at  one  and  the  same  moment.*  It  now 
happened,  as  Morosini  relates,  that  Mehemet, 
who  was  never  very  lavish  of  the  imperial 
treasure,  did  not  bestow  upon  the  janissaries 
the  present  usual  on  the  accession  of  a sultan, 
particularly  as  they  had  dispersed  on  the 
march  home.  Incensed  at  this  they  betook 
themselves  to  their  quarters,  with  muttered 
threats  that  they  would  let  it  be  seen  in  Con- 
stantinople who  and  what  they  were.  They 
arrived  before  the  sultan;  they  escorted  him 
into  the  capital;  but  when  the  line  of  march 
was  arrived  before  their  odalar,  their  quarters, 
they  halted,  stepped  forth,  and  declared  that 
they  would  not  suffer  the  sultan  to  enter  the 
serai  unless  he  satisfied  their  demands.  Now 
their  demands  were  not  only  to  the  effect  that 
they  should  be  granted  the  accustomed  gratui- 
ties, and  that  their  pay  should  be  raised,  but 
what  is  of  most  importance  to  our  present  con- 
sideration, that  their  sons,  for  whom  the  state 
had  already  condescended  to  make  provision, 
should  be  admitted  into  the  janissary  corps  as 
soon  as  they  were  grown  up.f  In  vain  the 
viziers  dismounted  from  their  horses  to  still 
the  mutiny  with  fair  words;  in  vain  the  aga 
of  the  janissaries  went  among  them,  with  his 
head  enveloped  in  the  hankerchief  used  for 
strangling,  and  implored  them  not  to  put  this 


* Here  likewise  Morosini  is  exclusively  our  informant. 
“ Alla  qual  gionta  (the  vizier’s)  ritrovandosi  Sultan 
Selim  accampato  fuon  della  citta;  riceve  il  corpo,  al 
quale  subito  fatto  secondo  il  costume  turchesco  la  sua 
oratione,  ipsofacto  lo  consegno  ad  Acmad  Bassa  Visir 
che  lo  dovesse  condurre  in  Constantinopoli  et  sepeliho 
nel  giardino  della  sua  moschea  ; appresso  postosi  Sultan 
Selim  a sedere  realmente,  li  fu  bacciato  la  mano.” 

t Morosini : 14  Le  dimande  di  Gianizzeri  erano  queste, 
che  essendo  stati  dati  loro  solamente  2000  aspri  di  pre- 
sente per  uno  et  tagliati  in  parte  il  modo  del  accresci- 
mento  del  loro  soldo,  fossegli  accresciuto  il  presente  sino 
alia  somma  di  3000  aspri,  come  avea  fatto  Sultan  Soli- 
mano,  et  che  il  accrescimento  del  soldo  loro  fosse  nel  me- 
desimo  modo, — che  i loro  figliuoli  subito  nato  dovessero 
secondo  il  solito  essere  descritti  al  pane  et  dopo  cresciuti 
in  etd  docessero  medesimamente  essere  fatti  Gianmzzerh" 
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insult  on  the  sultan;  the  viziers  were  forced 
to  give  way,  the  aga  to  withdraw.  They  did 
not  suffer  the  sultan  to  enter  the  serai  till  in 
his  name,  and  in  his  presence,  the  aga  had 
promised  all  they  demanded;  they  did  not 
throw  open  the  gates  till  Selim  once  more 
made  them  the  same  promise  with  his  own 
lips,  and  raised  his  hands  above  his  head  in 
testimony  of  his  vow.  They  then  opened  the 
gates,  fell  into  rank,  and  saluted  their  sove- 
reign with  a full  volley  from  their  arquebuses. 
The  next  divan  ratified  what  had  been  thus 
granted  them. 

Now  if  it  was  constitutional  with  this  body- 
guard to  be  made  up  of  young  people,  who  had 
lost  all  knowledge  of  their  parental  home,  this 
principle  was  now  decidedly  violated,  and  that 
not  exceptionally,  but  by  distinct  enactment. 
Ere  long  the  sons  of  the  janissaries  were  seen 
in  the  ranks  of  that  corps.  It  was  impossible 
that  they  should  have  undergone  the  full  ri- 
gour of  discipline  that  had  once  been  enforced. 

It  may  readily  be  conceived  that  this  facili- 
tated the  passage  to  a third  innovation.  When 
that  Persian  war  in  which  Amurath  embarked, 
because  it  seemed  the  most  arduous  of  all  Ot- 
toman enterprises,  proved  in  reality  to  be  very 
difficult,  consumed  whole  armies  and  afforded 
no  conquests;  when  it  made  great  havoc  in 
the  ranks  of  the  janissaries,  and  it  was  urgently 
necessary  to  recruit  these  in  every  way,  it  was 
then  not  enough  that  their  sons  should  be  ad- 
mitted among  them,  admission  was  likewise 
granted  to  other  native  Turks,  and  to  Mussul- 
men  of  all  nations,  men  unpractised,  undisci- 
plined, and  incapable  of  all  discipline.*  This 
was  carried  to  such  a pitch  as  to  produce  an 
internal  division  in  the  body.  How  should  the 
veterans,  who  had  borne  a part  in  Soliman’s 
wars,  have  deemed  this  promiscuous  rabble 
worthy  comrades  in  arms'!  There  was  often 
reason  to  fear  that  they  would  come  to  mutual 
hostilities. 

The  door  was  thus  flung  open  widely  to 
every  abuse.  The  metamorphosis  made  rapid 
way.  Under  Soliman  the  janissaries  took 
themselves  wives;  under  Selim  II.  they  had 
their  sons  enrolled  among  them  ; under  Amu- 
rath III.  they  were  forced  to  admit  among 
them  native  Turks,  of  totally  different  descent, 
who  had  not  gone  through  their  training; 
under  Ahmed  this  warlike  body  was  already 
brought  to  such  a condition,  that  the  privates 
when  stationed  through  the  country  or  on  the 
frontiers  began  to  ply  to  trades,  to  engage  in 
commerce,  and,  satisfied  with  the  advantage 
of  their  name,  to  think  little  of  war  and  arms.f 

* Relatione  (li  1594:  “ Giii  scelti  homini  fatti  d’ogni 
natione— non  hanno  in  loro  altro  cbe  crudelta,  iasolenza 
et  disobedienza  verso  li  capi.  loro  * Discorso  dello  statto 
del  Turco,  in  the  Tesoro  politico  i,  99.  “ Sono  stati  anco 
ascrilti  al  luogo  dei  Giannizzeri  nati  Turchi  contra  l or- 
riir.e  inveccbiato  di  quella  porta,  che  non  ha  niai  nsata, 
se  non  per  estraordinario  favore,  di  far  Gianizzero  nes- 
snn  altro  se  non  rinegato.” 
t Valieri:  “ Resta  assai  alterata  questa  militia  et  nella 


How  badly  now  did  they  stand  to  their  arms 
A Frank  could  not  refrain  from  laughing  h 
see  them  shoot.  They  clutched  the  stock  o 
their  piece  tightly  in  their  left  hand,  whih 
with  the  right  they  applied  the  match  ; and  s< 
childish  was  their  fear  of  the  explosion  tha 
they  hurriedly  turned  away  their  heads." 
How  far  did  they  now  fall  short  of  their  ok 
invincible  renown ! It  passed  soon  into  a pro 
verb.  The  janissary  has  surely  a good  eyt 
and  good  legs,  the  former  to  see  if  the  cavalry 
waver,  and  the  latter  to  run  away  with  al 
speed  thereupon. 

If  the  janissaries  were  no  longer  capable  ol 
defending  the  empire  as  before,  they  now 
turned  against  the  sultan  the  strength  and  the 
arms  they  had  hitherto  employed  against  his 
foes.  Even  in  former  times  the  rigour  of  their 
discipline  had  not  always  sufficed  to  keep  them 
under  subjection;  that  rigour  was  now  re- 
laxed,! but  their  old  refractoriness  remained, 
along  with  their  old  rights  and  pretensions. 
When  all  those  personal  qualities  of  the  seve- 
ral members  are  lost  which  may  at  some  time 
have  conferred  privileges  on  any  society  or 
body  corporate,  still  the  spirit  of  the  body  does 
not  depart,  but  clings  to  its  prerogatives  with 
augmenting  pertinacity.  The  insolence  of 
these  forces  was  insufferable.  They  compelled 
sultan  Amurath  to  deliver  up  to  them  deftai1- 
dars  and  pachas  to  be  strangled.  They  slew 
a pacha  of  Cyprus,  and  Amurath  sent  them 
another.  Fearing  that  the  new  man,  however, 
complaisant  he  affected  to  be,  would  punish 
them  for  what  they  had  done  to  his  predeces- 
sor, they  promised  him  obedience  at  first,  and 
lulled  him  into  security ; then,  when  they  saw 
their  opportunity,  they  surrounded  him  and  his 
staff’,  and  killed  them  all. j:  Thus  were  the 
slaves  become  tyrants. 

One  question  now  remains,  when  did  the 
practice  cease  of  pressing  Christian  boys  into 
the  service  of  the  palace!  It  may  be  sup- 
posed that  this  was  gradually  abandoned  from 
the  time  native  Turks  began  to  be  employed. 
Marsigli,  who  made  his  observations  in  1680, 
assures  us,  that  the  custom  had  long  fallen  into 


gente  et  nella  disciplina ; perche  molti  Turchi  nativi  sono 
ascritti  in  Iuogo  cPaltri,  et  la  maggiore  parte  e sparsa 
nel  paese,  che  fattasi  con  la  nostra  voce  casaJirii  atten- 
dono  alia  mercantia  et  ad  ogni  commercio  senza  curarsi 
d’altro,  bastandoli  il  commodo  che  apporta  il  nome  de 
Giannizzeri,  che  e grande.”  Perhaps  the  gradations  of 
the  change  will  sometime  or  other  be  more  accurately  in- 
telligible from  more  circumstantial  accounts. 

* Relat.  di  1637:  “ Un  tenero  figli.uolino  si  inostrerebbe 
piu  ardito.v 

f Relat.  di  1591:  “La  militia  e rerassata  da  quella 
prima  et  ottiina  sua  disciplina;,  perche  la  falange  de 
Giannazzeri,  da  cui  valore  sono  sempre  dependuti  tutti 
li  acquisti  di  questo  imperio,  a pena  retiene  la  prima 
imagine  ; non  essendo  piu  educati  con  quella  esatta  dis- 
ciplina, passando  per  quei  cimenti  che  solevano  li  vec-. 
chi.  . . Per  il  che  non  e maraviglia  che  siano  pieni  h 
avisi  di  tanle  scelerita  da  loro  coinmess>  sino  in  Con- 
stantinopoli  su  gli  occhi  del  signore  et  sotto  il  inedesima 
Si  nan  Bassa.” 

t Leunclavii  Supplementum  Annalium  Turcicorum,  {K. 
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desuetude.* * * §  Valieri,  on  the  other  hand,  whose 
Relatione  belongs  to  the  year  1618,  describes 
it  as  in  full  operation.  We  must  conclude 
therefore  that  it  was  left  off  between  1630  and 
1650.  I find  no  trace  of  it  in  the  Relatione  of 
1637.  This  was  unquestionably  the  greatest 
good  fortune  that  befel  the  Greeks.  How 
could  they  have  entertained  a thought  of  rising, 
nay  of  at  all  sustaining  themselves  as  a body, 
had  the  practice  of  regularly  carrying  off  the 
flower  of  their  youth  into  slavery  been  per. 
sisted  in'!  It  is  not  till  after  this  usage  had  ^ 
ceased,  not  till  the  seventeeth  century,  that  we 
"first  meet  with  a klepht,  celebrated  in  the  na- 
tional songs,  Christos  Milionis.f 
It  is  self-evident  that  these  great  changes, 
decisively  influencing  the  whole  constitutional 
economy  of  the  empire,  must  have  extended  to 
the  other  slaves  destined  to  the  sultan’s  ser- 
vice. As  early  as  the  times  of  Selim  II.  the 
custom  ceased  of  entrusting  the  higher  offices 
of  state  exclusively  to  the  Christian-born  slaves 
brought  up  in  the  serai.  Barbara  says,  the 
sons  of  Turks  are  now  admitted  to  these  offices 
by  a pernicious  stretch  of  partiality;  an  irre- 
gularity disapproved  of  by  many,  and  which  in 
his  opinion  was  sure  to  be  pernicious  to  the  j 
empire.f  And  in  fact  it  was  not  long  before  a 
dearth  of  able  men  was  thought  to  be  evident. 
Only  as  the  sultan  still  continued  to  keep  the 
serai  full  of  slaves,  come  whencesoever  they 
might,  as  with  the  natural  leaning  of  every 
despot  he  went  on  bestowing  the  highest  sta- 
tions on  favourite  slaves,  the  revolution  could  I 
not  be  so  complete  in  this  case  as  in  the  others. 

It  is  easy  too  to  see  that  the  janissaries 
would  necessarily  communicate  their  own  cor- 
ruption to  the  sipahi  at  the  Porte.  The  Per-  j 
sian  war  had  a twofold  mischievous  effect  on 
the  sipahi,  since  it  not  only  cost  them  men, 
.but  also  completely  ruined  that  excellent  breed 
iof  horses  they  had  hitherto  employed,  and  j 
which  had  contributed  not  a little  to  their  re-  j 
nown.  Among  the  sipahi  too  were  admitted 
native  Turks  and  people  of  all  sorts;  $ they  too  j 
were  always  prompt  to  mutiny.  In  the  year! 
11589  they  compelled  Sultan  Anaurath  to  rein-  j 
state  Sinan,  who  had  recently  been  dismissed, j 
jin  the  rank  of  grand  vizier.  |[ 

The  condition  of  the  timars  was  not  very  in- 
timately connected  with  what  we  have  been 
considering;  but  they  too  could  not  escape 
participation  in  the  general  corruption.  I find 

* Marsigli,  dello  stato  mililare,  i.  c,6,  p.  27.  “ Ad  in- 
uanza  de  timarli,  de  siameti,  de  beg  et  beglerbeg  e molto 
tempo  che  fu  levato  quel  crudel  tribnto  che  queste  na- 
lioni  Chrisliane  doveano  dare  con  un  certo  liuraero  di 
Bgli.” 

f T zzymfia.  Pai/UAMi.,  p.  2. 

J “ Ben  e vero  che  a questi  tempi  con  corruttela  et 
scandalo  si  vaintroducendo  con  favor  figliuoli  de  Turchi  ” 

§ Relat.  di  1594?  “Cost  hanno  perduti  non  pure  quei 
rigorosi  cavalli  ma  anco  le  razze;  et  pero  sendo  fatti  li 
ipahi  d’ogni  sorte  dhuomini.  ..teine  tanto  piu  il  Sig. 
aore  che  questa  gente  povera  et  avida  desideri  inutatione 
di  stato.” 

I Sagredo,  Memorie  de  Monarchi  Ottomani,  683. 


no  account,  either  in  print  or  in  manuscript,  of 
the  manner  in  which  they  underwent  change. 
It  is  fortunate  therefore  that  there  exist  two 
unquestionably  genuine  reports  by  Turks; 
which  throw  some  light  on  the  subject.  Aini, 
a feudal  officer  under  Sultan  Ahmed,  remarks 
that  in  old  times  it  had  been  almost  impossible 
for  any  other  than  the  son  of  a sipahi  to  obtain 
a timar;  but  subsequently  this  regulation  had 
fallen  into  neglect,  and  even  the  lowest  per- 
sons made  pretensions  to  be  timarli.*  The 
question  is  how  and  when  did  this  occur!  If 
I am  not  mistaken  this  may  be  discovered  from 
a decree  of  Soliman.f  He  is  given  to  under- 
stand, he  says  in  that  document,  that  the  sons 
of  the  raajas  who  had  obtained  fiefs,  were  ex- 
cluded from  the  timars  under  the  pretence 
that  they  were  foreigners,  that  they  were 
plundered  of  their  berat,  that  is  their  patents, 
and  that  contrivances  were  used  to  obtain  fir- 
mans to  eject  them.  He  strongly  censures 
this.  “ How  should  the  inhabitants  of  my  ter- 
ritories and  states,”  he  says,  “ be  foreigners 
with  respect  to  each  other!  Sipahi  and  raajas 
are  alike  my  servants,  and  should  dwell  quietly 
beneath  the  bounteous  shadow  of  my  favour.” 
From  this  it  is  to  be  inferred,  that  the  inferior 
classes  had  obtained  under  Soliman,  and  with 
his  approval,  those  advantages  of  which  Aini 
complains.  He  c.omplains  because  this  inno- 
vation undoubtedly  gave  occasion  to  a multi- 
tude of  irregularities.  It  is  not  well  to  alter 
or  meddle  too  much  with  institutions  on  the 
steady  subsistence  of  which  rests  the  stability 
of  a state.  The  consequence  of  these  innova- 
tions was,  that  the  sandshaks  and  pachas,  in- 
debted for  their  own  promotion  to  the  sultan’s 
inclination  to  favour  his  slaves,  imitated  the 
example,  and  seized  the  opportunity  to  bestow 
fiefs  on  their  own  slaves,  often  worthless  fel- 
lows. Having  once  succeeded  in  this  they 
went  further.  They  had  already  begun  to 
apply  the  timars  more  to  their  own  service 
than  to  that  of  the  state;  they  now  made  them 
wholly  subservient  to  their  own  profit,  without 
maintaining  the  troops  required  by  law.  It 
was  soon  noticed  in  the  serai  how  profitable 
this  was  to  them;  but  those  who  might  have 
stopped  the  abuse,  instead  of  doing  so  indulged 
in  it  themselves.  What  had  hitherto  been 
done  only  by  the  governors  of  provinces,  was 
now  practised  by  the  central  authorities.  They 
began  to  dispose  of  the  timars  as  gratuities, 
without  regard  to  their  military  destination.! 
Then  followed  gradually  what  Aini  complains 


* Kanunname  of  Aini,  Hammer,  Staatsverf.  der  Osm. 
i.  372. 

t Kanunname  to  the  beglerbeg  Mustafa,  Hammer  i,  3. 
30. 

| Valieri:  “II  numero  e impossibile  che  si  sappia; 
perche  molti  timari  si  sono  perduti  per  la  dishabitatione- 
del  paese;  molti  sono  possessi  dalle  fatture  del  serraglio, 
avuti  in  assegnamente  di  propria  entrada ; et  molti  viene- 
detto  essertenuti  anco  ilalli  medesimi  Visiri  et  Grand* 
della  porta  et  del  serraglio  e de  suoi  ministri  che  con  fa. 
vore  nelle  vacanze  facilmente  se  ne  impadroniscaiia.’' 
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of,  that  for  the  space  of  twenty  or  thirty  years 
no  muster  was  held,  that  a sandshak,  instead 
of  a hundred  sipahi  scarcely  furnished  fifteen, 
and  that  frequently  not  a tenth  part  ot  those 
registered  in  the  books  were  actually  forth- 
coming.* * A chief  cause  of  Nasuf’s  fall  was 
that  he  attempted  to  stem  this  disorder.  He 
employed  for  a while  twenty  scribes  daily  to 
aid  him  in  his  inquiries  and  in  preparing  new 
books,  so  that  he  might  insist  on  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  due  number  of  sipahi.f  But  great 
loads,  says  Valieri,  are  not  easily  moved ; he 
who  attempts  to  divert  rivers  from  their  course 
exposes  himself  to  danger.  Nasuf  was  unable 
to  abolish  the  abuse;  the  attempt  proved  bis 
ruin. 

Thus  we  see  the  three  foremost  soldieries  of 
this  state  fall  simultaneously  into  manifest  de- 
cay. They  show  plainly  enough  in  themselves 
how  this  happened.  Still  the  corruption  of  the 
other  institutions  had  alsoassuredly  an  important 
influence  upon  them.  A state  is  so  intimately 
interwoven  as  a whole,  that  the  fatal  evil 
which  has  seized  on  one  part  overspreads  the 
rest.  The  thing  occurs,  without  our  being 
able  to  say  precisely  how  it  occurs. 

Frontiers . 

It  is  certain  that  under  Soliman  the  Otto- 
man empire,  as  it  surpassed  all  others  in  in- 
trinsic strength,  so  likewise  was  it  more 
threatening  than  any  other  power  to  the  rest 
of  the  world. 

It  nevertheless  appears  from  our  investiga- 
tions, that  under  this  very  same  Soliman  the 
internal  strength  of  this  empire  became  af- 
flicted with  grave  maladies.  Under  him  the 
influence  of  women  in  the  harem  first  gained 
the  ascendency;  under  him  those  edicts  were 
issued  that  gave  the  chief  occasion  to  the  change 
in  the  disposition  of  the  timars;  under  him 
the  janissaries  began  to  have  wives;  through 
him  it  came  to  pass  that  the  least  worthy  of  his 
sons  ascended  the  throne.  Nor  was  this  all. 
If  a state  has  been  founded  on  eonquest,  if  it 
has  hitherto  known  no  pause  to  its  progressive 
conquests,  can  any  one  doubt  that  the  shock  to 
it  will  be  severe  when  the  progress  is  stayed, 
and  conquest  ceases'?  Under  Soliman,  war- 
like and  victorious  as  he  was,  the  empire  yet 
began  to  have  boundaries.  In  the  east  he  en- 
countered in  Persia  a weak  people  indeed,  that 
intrinsically  was  by  no  means  able  to  cope 
with  him,  but  still  a people  who  venerated 
their  shah  as  a god,  and  even  made  vo-ws  to  his 
name  in  their  sicknesses,!  that  left  their  terri- 

* Aini’s  Kanunname,  Hammer  i,  372. 

t Valieri:  “ Volse  Nasuf,  gia  primo  Visir,  venir  in- 
dietro  di  questo  negotio  et  deputo  piu  di  20  scrivani  per 
eaverne  l’intiero  et  fame  un  nuovo  catasto,  per  ritrovare 
il  numero  et  reintegrario.  . . .Ma  la  moltitudine  interes- 
sata  non  ammette  ne  vuole  regola,  ma  ben  spesso  cambio 
la  novita  con  la  testa  delPautore.” 

X Relatione  di  Mr.  Vincenzo  delli  Alessandri  delle  cose 
da  lui  osservate  nello  regno  di  Persia,  MS.  Berol.:  “ Si 
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tory  widely  exposed  to  the  foe,  but  not  till  they 
had  first  laid  it  waste,  so  that  the  assailants  1 
could  never  reach  the  fugitive  defenders,  and 
had  enough  to  do  to  avoid  being  themselves 
assailed  on  their  retreat.  Christendom  was 
Soliman’s  other  foe,  and  it  must  be  owned  il 
was  weakened  by  internal  dissensions.  Now 
if  the  establishment  of  the  Austro-Spanish: 
power  was  in  any  point  of  view  a fortunate 
thing  for  Christendom,  it  was  so  inasmuch  as 
it  was  fitted  by  circumstances,  and  had  inhe- 
rent strength  enough,  to  resist  the  Turks  at i! 
once  in  Africa,  Italy,  and  Hungary.  In  this 
way  it  has  earned  the  gratitude  of  all  Christian 
nations.  It  crossed  and  resisted  both  the  di 
rections  taken  by  the  Turkish  power  in  its 
outspread  westward,  the  continental  and  the 
maritime.  What  tedious  sieges  were  re-1 
quired  to  capture  single  small  towns  in  Aus- 
trian Hungary  l What  vast  efforts  were  made 
to  no  purpose  before  Malta  t Those  two  na' 
tioris,  that  had  once  set  bounds  to  the  broad 
empire  of  the  Romans,  the  German,  namely, 
and  the  Persian,  should  these  be  subjugated  by 
the  Turks,  by  whom  they  were  now  both  as- 
sailed! 

Such  by  all  means  were  the  hopes  of  the 
Turks  and  the  fears  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 

If  decay  was  present,  it  was  little  more  than 
an  alteration  in  the  moral  impulses  still  lurk- 
ing within,  and  not  to  be  at  once  discerned 
either  by  friend  or  foe. 

When  Selim  II.  came  to’  the  throne,  two 
enterprises  presented  themselves  to  him,  both 
in  that  maritime  direction  towards  the  west 
which  Mahomet  II.  had  opened.  The  one  was 
against  Spain,*  the  prime  foe  of  the  Muhame- 
dan  name;  an  enterprise  glorious  for  its  bold- 
ness even  should  it  fail,  but  should  it  prosper, 
one  that  promised  the  grandest  results.  That 
kingdom  was  just  then  thrown  into  serious 
peril  by  the  insurrection  of  the  Moors,  whose  r 
numbers  were  computed  at  85,000  families.  j“ 
They  even  sent  repeatedly  to  Constantinople,  ^ 
and  most  urgently  besought  the  aid  of  their  6 
brethren  in  faith.  The  other  enterprise  was  * 
against  Venice  and  Cyprus.  The  Venetians 
had  been  peaceful,  compliant,  almost  submis-  ; 
sive,  always  with  presents  in  their  hands  for  the 
sultan  and  his  vizier.  If  the  capudan  when  '• 


tiene  felice  quella  casa  che  pud  havere  qualche  drapeo  o 
scarpe  di  esso  Re,  overo  dell’  acqua  dove  egli  si  ha  lavato 
le  mani,  usandola  contra  la  febbre*  Non  pur  i popoli, 
ma  i figliuoli  e Sultani  parendoli,  di  non  poter  ritrovare 
epiteti  convenient!  a tanta  grandezza,  gli  dicono:  Tu  sei 
la  fede  nostra  et  in  te  crediamo:  cosi  si  osserva  nelle 
citta  vicine  fino  a questo  termino  di  riverenza,  ma  nelle 
ville  e luoghi  pm  lontani  molti  tengono  che  egli,  oltre 
I’havere  lo  spirito  della  profetia,  riusciti  li  morti  et  faccia 
altri  simili  iniracoli  ” 

* Mehemet  was  in  favour  of  this  enterprise.  Relatione 
dello  stato:  “Concetto  gia  fu  di  Mehemet  di  assaltare  la 
Spagna  per  gettare  sopra  di  lei  li  Mori.”  ....  Relatione 
di  Barbaro  delli  negotii  trattati  da  lui  con  Turchi  per  la 
spatio  di  sei  anni,  MS.  “ Mehemet  proponendo  con 
buone  ragioni  il  soccorrere  i Mori  in  Spagna  ribellati  dal 
re  catholico,  dimostrando  quanto  maggior  gloria  e pro- 
fitto  dovesse  apportarli  quella  impressa.” 
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iej  ruising  abstained  from  piracy  in  their  waters, 
;nu  tey  were  never  slack  in  remembering'  it  to 
m im.  They  were  of  all  foreigners  the  most 
te  beral  to  the  dragomans,  as  the  latter  remarked 
fi  1 their  books.*  Cyprus  was  already  half  sub- 
lit  ued,  and  as  an  Egyptian  fief  yielded  a tribute 
n r 8000  ducats.  Here  there  were  no  oppress- 
tsb  1 Muhamedans,  nor  any  great  glory  to  be  ac- 
iti  jired.  On  the  contrary,  it  would  be  neces- 
ai  iry  to  break  a peace  just  sworn. 
ie.  Sultan  Selim  did  not  ponder  what  were  the 
at  lanliest,  the  grandest  enterprises,  and  the 
iis  lost  useful  to  his  fellow  believers;  he  only 
a onsidered  what  might  be  the  easiest,  the 
jj.  rrest,  and  the  nearest  conquest.  A landing 
ts  ould  hardly  be  prevented  in  Cyprus.  If  it 
ie  ame  then  to  sieges,  as  it  would  be  sure  to  do, 
fr  ow  should  any  resistance  be  made  by  the 
j.  ipital  Nikosia?  the  reason  for  making  which 
!e  >wn  the  capital  was  merely  that  it  lay  be- 
i-  .veen  mountains  that  tempered  the  heat  of  the 
ni  limate  The  fall  of  Nikosia  would  neces- 
irily  infer  that  of  the  whole  island.  Some 
y ven  went  the  length  of  supposing  that  Venice 
j.  muld  never  engage  in  earnest  war  for  the  de- 
:nce  of  Cyprus  ;f  it  had  too  urgent  need  of 
5 'urkish  goods  for  its  commerce,  and  of  Turk- 
[,  sh  corn  for  its  sustenance.  In  spite  of  the  re- 
j eated  and  strenuous  opposition  of  Mehemet, 

. nd  often  as  the  mufti  called  attention  to  the 
] istresses  of  the  unfortunate  Moors,  distresses 
; was  the  sultan’s  indefeasible  duty  to  relieve, 

I till  Selim’s  unwarriorlike  ambition  decided 
i >r  the  attack  on  Cyprus;  his  army  embarked, 

1 unded,  conquered  the  capital,  and  took  the  is- 
i and. 

. And  now,  strange  to  say,  the  easier  under- 
, iking  proved  to  be  attended  with  more  dan- 
erous  consequences  than  could  ever  have 
insued  from  tbe  more  difficult  one. 

Had  Spain  been  attacked,  Venice  would 
ever  have  resolved  on  lending  that  country 
er  strenuous  aid ; the  neighbourhood  of  the 
’urks  on  all  her  frontiers  would  have  been  too 
larming  to  allow  of  this.J  But  yyhen  Venice 
/as  attacked,  since  it  was ' the  interest  of 


* Navagero,  Relatione:  “ Ibraimbei  (Drasromano)  m’h< 
etto  molte  volte,  haver  veiiuto  jl  libro  di  Sanusbei,  ovi 
rano  scritti  li  doni  che  li  facevano  tutti  li  principi  e 
ltri  che  negotiavano  a questa  porta,  e ritrovato  ch< 
iun  altro  li  dava  tanto  ne  cost  spesso  come  la  Signori: 
i Venetia,  al  che  molte  volte  ho  riposto  che  cost  fa  Sig 
oria  vuole  trattare  li  snoi  buoni  amici.” 
t Barbaro  delli  negotii  trattati:  "Ninn  altra  causs 
aveva  mosso  piu  l'animo  del  Signore  al  tentare  l'im 
ressa  di  Cipro  che  il  persuadisi  d’ottenere  la  cession  d 
uel  regno  senza  contrasto  d'armi ; si  come  i maggior 
ella  Porta  si  lasciavano  cbiaramente  intendere  mo=s 
t per  la  poca  estimatione  che  tacevano  delle  forze  d 
aesta  republica  come  anco  per  il  timido  modo  col  quah 
era  seco  proceduto.” 

t This  is  hinted  at  in  Avvertimenti  di  Carlo  V.  al  re  i 
ilippo  It.  ‘‘Che  sia  il  Turco  per  rompere  prima  con  i 
enetiani  che  con  voi,  non  e verisimile,  perche  potrebbf 
timare  che  in  tal  caso  haverebbe.  insieme  ancora  voi- 
ve  rompendo  primo  con  voi,  puo  sperare  che  i Venetian! 
I sieno  almeno  stare  di  mezzo,  si  per  la  loro  desistenza 
ta  tant’  anni  dall’  armi,  si  ancora  per  haverli  esso  Sttt 
unglue  adosso  et  quasi  il  freno  in  bocca  posto  per  ris- 
etta  dell’  isola  di  Candia  et  di  Cipri.” 


PhilipII.  to  keep  the  war,  which  would  other- 
wiseffiaVe  threatened  him  at  home,  in  remote 
waters,  the  consequence  was,  a confederation 
of  the  two  maritime  powers.  It  was  joined  by 
the  pope ; three  fleets  stood  together  to  sea  to 
meet  the  Turks. 

The  naval  like  the  military  force  of  the 
Turks  was  constituted  with  a view  to  continu. 
ous  conquest.  The  timars  in  the  islands,  the 
holders  of  which  served  in  the  fleet,  were 
similar  to  those  on  the  mainland.  The  Turks 
ruled  the  Mediterranean  in  war  and  piracy 
ever  since  that  day  in  the  year  1538,  when 
Chaireddin  Barbarossa  attacked  with  wonder- 
ful daring,  and  vanquished  the  far  superior 
fleet  of  the  Christians  at  Prevesa.  They  be- 
lieved that  the  Christians  would  never  venture 
again  to  stand  before  them  in  open  fight. 
This  superiority  endured  till  the  year  1571. 
The  individual  must  often  stand  for  the  whole  ; 
the  vicissitudes  in  human  events  are  often  de- 
termined by  the  talent  and  the  will  of  one 
distinguished  man.  The  Turks  were  now 
confronted  by  a youth  who  far  daring,  energy, 
fortune,  and  grand  conceptions  might  well  be 
compared  with  Chaireddin  Barbarossa;  this 
was  Don  John  of  Austria.  The  Christians 
were  victorious  under  his  command ; the  Turks 
had  no  equal  to  oppose  to  him;  the  day  of  Le- 
panto  broke  down  the  Ottoman  supremacy. 

But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  mari- 
time power  of  the  Turks  was  nothing  befoyf 
Chaireddin’s  time,  and  that  it  was  instantsed 
ously  reduced  again  to  nothing  by  Dontsure 
Growth  and  decay  are  the  slow  work  and  to 
those  two  remarkable  days  only  raa  foone 
great  crises.  trable 

The  Turks  lost  all  their  old  confidenc  awed 
the  battle  of  Lepanto.*  They  were  socfrom 
scious  of  the  vices  in  their  naval  system,  seat 
grand  defect  was,  that  they  would  onlyntly 
descend  to  bear  arms,  leaving  all  the  re’iot 
slaves.!  Slaves  were  compelled  to  build  the 
ships,  and  these  men,  as  it  was  not  their  ow: 
affair,  carelessly  employed  unseasoned  wood: 
the  consequence  was,  that  the  vessels,  how- 
ever handsomely  they  might  be  constructed  in 
other  respects,  were  prone  to  leak,  and  that 
usually  out  of  several  hundred  galleys,  hardly 
fifty  were  to  be  found  seaworthy.  They  em- 
ployed slaves  linked  in  a chain  to  navigate 
their  vessels.  But  as  they  nevertheless  treated 

* Barbaro:  “ Ev  levata  non  solo  a Turchi  quella  su- 
perba  impressione  che  Christiani  non  ardirebbono  affron- 
tarli,  ma  in  contrario  sono  al  presente  gli  animi  loro  tal- 
mente  oppressi  da  timore  che  non  ardiscono  affrontarsi 
con  gli  nostri,  confessando  essi  medesimi  che  le  loro  gal- 
lere  sono  in  tutte  parte  inferiori  alia  bonta  delle  nostre, 
cosi  di  gente  piu  atta  al  combattere,  come  dell’  artiglieria 
et  di  tutte  altre  cose  pertinenti  alia  navigatione  ; et  vera* 
mente  e cosi.” 

t Floriani  : “ I Turchi  non  hanno  applicato  il  pensiero 
a nessun  esercitio  e massimamente  a quello  delle  cose 
maritime.”  Barbaro:  Nelle  cose  maritime  non  hanno 
li  Turchi  vocabolo  della  lingua  loro,  ma  tutti  sono  greci 
o franchi.”  [The  Turks  have  not  a single  naval  term 
proper  to  their  own  language,  but  all  borrowed  from  those 
of  the  Greeks  or  the  Franks.] 
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their  crews  as  slaves  that  is  to  say  not  as  men, 
the  majority  of  them  perished.  Barbaro  saw 
the  fleet  return  five  times,  and  each  time 
completely  unmanned.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, if  ever  they  came  to  an  engagement, 
the  captains  had  no  longer  the  prospect  of 
making  prizes  before  them,  but  might  foresee 
the  loss  of  their  slaves  to  the  enemy,  if  they 
were  faithful,  or  their  insurrection  if  they  were 
not  so.  There  was  nothing  they  more  dread- 
ed than  coming  to  close  quarters  with  the 
Christians  in  the  open  sea. 

The  bad  condition  of  the  fleet,  the  worth- 
lessness of  the  working  crews,  and  that  spirit- 
less temper  of  the  armed  men,  which  first 
made  glaringly  obvious  all  those  other  defects 
that  had  before  been  covered  by  courage  and 
good  fortune,  lastly,  the  enormous  costs  of 
equipment,  for  a long  while  made  Selim’s  suc- 
cessors averse  to  enterprises  of  magnitude  by 
sea,  and  necessarily  produced  a pause  in  this 
branch  of  the  Turkish  conquests. 

But  as  yet  there  was  no  cessation  to  their 
continental  efforts.  The  lust  of  dominion  over 
the  world  was  too  deeply  rooted  in  the  minds 
of  these  sultans.  Though  himself  so  unmanly, 
and  under  such  unmanly  guidance,  Amurath 
nevertheless  carried  on  continual  wars  for  con- 
quest, and  this  freely  and  spontaneously,  to  the 
no  small  diminution  of  the  treasures  he  amass- 
ed with  such  eargerness.*  He  would  never 
trih? nt  a peace  except  upon  the  most  unequal 
threa!**.'ons-  That  love  of  conquest,  which 
of  the  ; only  the  acquisition  of  territory,  whe- 
It  nev*56  that  it  takes  delight  in  the  active 
tions,  tht'on®  vvar>  or  that  it  may  be  indulged 
interna'1  the  necessity  of  leaving  home,  is 
flicted  y insatiable  as  voluptuous  lpst  or  the 
influen  °f  gold » it  seems  to  depend  upon  the 
the  asc<me  principle  in  the  mental  constitution 
issued  se  two  passions. 

in  tpe  this  as  it  may,  Amurath  embarked  in  two 
thr-*rsi  the  Persian  and  the  Hungarian,  that 
^eventually  exhausted  the  best  energies  of  the 
empire.  The  two  presented  him  with  totally 
distinct  difficulties.  In  Persia  he  had  to  do 
with  a country  destitute  indeed  of  castles  and 
towns,  but  likewise  without  villages  or  inha- 
bitants for  a space  of  six  or  seven  days’  jour- 
ney.f  His  troops  no  doubt  marched  unresisted 
through  wide  tracts  of  this  purposely  devas- 
tated frontier  land ; they  established  themselves 
beyond  it  in  Shirvan,  built  vessels  in  Temi- 
carpi,  and  navigated  the  Caspian,  and  even 
founded  a fortress  in  Tauris,  above  the  lofty 

* Relat.  di  1594.  “Ha  bisognato  il  paese  tenere  in 
freno  con  forti,  che  costano  ad  esso  Amurath  un  tesoro. 
....  Del  quale  rispetto  si  valsero  assai  gli  emuli  di 
Mustafa,  mos  trando  che  egli  con  poco  guidicio  haveva 
divisato  di  pigliar  la  porta  della  Persia,  poiche  si  e sco- 
perto  che  questo  e un  tarlo  et  una  ruina  perpetua  air 
erario  del  Signore.” 

f “ Le  fortezze  del  Re  di  Persia  sono  al  presente  l’haver 
fatto  desertare  i paesi  verso  i confini  del  Turco  per  ogni 
parte  in  sei  o sette  giornate  di  camrnino,  et  quelli  castelli 
che  vi  erano  li  ha  fatto  ruinare  per  assicurarsi  tanto 
piu.”  Vincenzo  degli  Alesandri,  Relatione  di  Persia. 


mountain  range  that  divides  Iran  from  Meso 
potamia.  Yet  these  were  no  conquests  to  al 
ford  means  of  filling  treasuries  and  buildin; 
mosques.  Even  the  country  which  the  con 
querors  held  with  some  degree  of  security  wa 
not  capable  of  being  divided  out  into  timars  |f 
For  as  the  remnants  of  the  inhabitants  eithe  * 
fled  to  the  mountains,  where  they  defied  con  i 
trol,  or  into  the  interior  of  Iran,  where  then  a 
was  no  getting  at  them;  there  remained  ni  ® 
subjects  either  to  maintain  the  timarli  and  hi  : 
horse,  or  to  pay  the  capitation  tax.  Amuratl  is 
had  to  make  up  his  mind  to  build  castles,  am  w 
to  pay  jthe  garrisons  out  of  his  privy  purseAi #1 
Only  the  longing  to  possess  every  country  tha  « 
had  ever  borne  the  hoof-prints  of  Ottomai 
horses,  only  the  illusive  belief  that  he  wa:  } 
destined  to  be  lord  of  the  east  and  of  the  west 
could  ever  have  induced  him  to  prosecute  ward 
in  which  his  people  had  to  contend  more  witl  * 
hunger  and  the  inclemency  of  the  element!  m 
than  with  the  sword  of  the  foeman;  and  ii  'J 
which  his  generals  had  to  strive  no  less  agains  is 
the  mutiny  of  their  own  men  than  against  th<  > 
resistance  of  the  enemy.  Ere  long  too  the  dis  I 
sensions  of  the  Persian  princes,  which  hac  » 
hitherto  been  subservient  to  the  success  of  th<  s 
Turks,  came  to  an  end,  and  the  throne  of  Per 
sia  was  ascended  by  Shah  Abbas,  a very  dif 
ferent  man  from  these  descendants  of  Othman  ' 
affable  and  estimable,  energetic,  brave  in  th<  1 
field,  and  victorious;!  a sovereign  who,  aftei  ' 
successful  wars  in  Khorasan,  allying  himsel  s 
with  those  Georgians  who  boasted  that  everj 
man  of  them  was  a match  single  handed  foi  ii 
five  Turks,  soon  won  back  the  lost  frontiers  if 
They  used  to  say  in  the  sixteenth  century,  tha  « 
these  frontiers  were  for  the  Turks  what  Flan  I 
ders  was  for  Spain. 

But  if  the  sultan  had  some  partial  success  ir  n 
Persia,  at  least  in  the  beginning,  this  was  noi  [f 
the  case  in  Hungary.  The  dreams  of  his  com 
manders  of  carrying  the  dominion  of  the  Porte  '< 
into  Germany  and  Italy,  or  at  the  least  of  con-  [ 
quering  Bohemia,!  were  crossed  by  difficulties 
different  in  kind  from  those  encountered  ir  11 
Persia,  but  no  less  formidable.  These  were E 
the  military  dispositions  on  the  frontiers,  im  1 

— -tii 

* Relatione  dello  stato  etc.  di  1594,  f.  495.  “ Li  soldat  ^ 
turchi  non  vogliono  accettar  timari,  poiche  non  hannc|k: 
il  modo  di  far  lavorare  i terreni,  con  i quali  possano  no  (it 
trire  i cavalli  descritti  per  nuovi  timarioti  in  auguroenU  g 
dell’  esercito.  Le  gabelle  delle  paese  acquistati  non  ren 
don  alcun  utile.  Onde  conviene  ad  Amurath  pagare  I 
presidii  dal  suo  Casna.’’  I S 

t Giacomo  Fava,  Lettera  scritta  in  Spahan  a di  2(,; 
Luglio,  J599.  Tesoro  politico  ii.  258. 

| Relat.  di  1594:  “ Iattavano  di  voler  passare  l’Austric 
et  voler  andare  in  Bohemia,  nel  qual  regno  havevanc  ' 
molte  loro  spie  per  torre  in  nota  li  fumi,  le  fortezze  et  i 
sito  del  paese,  sperando  per  quella  loro  alterezza  tur 
chesca  di  acquistar  facilmente  tutti  quei  paesi  mettend< 
inanzi  al  Signore  che  con  questi  si  farebbe  ricrhissimo  i j 
suo  esercito.”  [They  boasted  that  they  would  ov^rrui 
Austria  and  enter  Bohemia,  in  which  kingdom  they  ha<  c 
numerous  spies  reconnoitering  the  rivers,  the  fortresses  J 
and  the  posture  of  the  country,  hoping,  with  their  Turk  1 
ish  arrogance,  that  they  would  easily  acquire  all  thosi  / 
territories,  and  suggesting  to  the  grand  signor  how  mucl  i 
these  would  enrich  his  army.j 
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-ortant  fortresses,  and  in  the  beginning  at 
'least,  the  decisive  hostility  of  Transylvania, 
jnd  the  vacillating  temper  of  Wallachia.* 
rhis  is  not  the  place  to  go  into  the  history  of 
abis  war.  It  is  clear  that  the  Ottoman  con- 
quests had  met  with  that  check,  which  it  was 
Dreseen  even  in  Soliman’s  time  they  would  one 
-ay  sustain.  The  Persians  and  the  Germans  re- 
gained unvanquished.  Thus  then  the  main 
jnes  of  march  pursued  by  the  Ottoman  victo- 
jcs  being  three,  one  by  sea  in  the  Mediterra- 
iean,  and  two  by  land,  in  the  east  and  in  the 
loath-west,  we  see  that  in  all  three  they 
halted,  in  the  first  under  Selim,  and  in  the  last 
tvo  under  Amurath. 

1 

3 Posture  of  the  empire  under  Amurath  IV. 

s Wholly  altered  was  now  the  aspect  of  the 
pttoman  empire  from  that  presented  in  former 
$mes.  That  inward  energy  was  lost  which 
iid  knit  together  the  military  monarch  and 
tis  army  and  fitted  them  for  continuous  con- 
gests. The  helm  of  state  was  in  the  hands 
■d  favourites  within  the  serai,  of  women  and 
linuchs.  The  sovereign’s  body  guards,  that 
»id  once  given  him  victory  and  security,  were 
.iw  destitute  of  their  ancient  valour  and  dis- 
'.  pline.  Neighbouring  nations  had  no  more 
i,j:ason  to  dread  the  Osmanlis  than  any  other 
Jes,  and  might  sit  down  more  at  ease,  re- 
lieved from  their  former  incessant  mortal  corn- 
fits  for  freedom  or  bondage. 
j But  the  elements  of  this  state,  that  before 
fid  worked  together  to  such  mighty  achieve- 
ments abroad,  now  turned  their  force  against 
tlich  other  in  intestine  strife. 

. It  has  been  repeatedly  asserted,  that  the  old 
btion  of  the  sultan’s  unlimited  authority  was 
a roneous;  that  he  was  restricted  now  by  the 
t erarchy  of  the  ulemasrand  now  by  the  power 
j the  soldiery.f  And  in  point  of  fact  both 
eese  often  gave  their  lord  and  chief  no  little 
i.ouble. 

i.  But  if  it  be  considered  that  the  sultan  is  first 
pan  and  khalif,  of  whom  an  article  of  faith 
{dares  that  he  is  invested  with  absolute  au- 
i.ority,  that  every  one  is  subordinate  to  him, 
-id  that  none  must  be  recognised  as  co-ordi- 
J te  with  him;};  a second,  that  he  needs  nei- 
i-er  be  just,  nor  virtuous,  nor  in  other  respects 
10 ie  from  blame  ;§  and  finally,  a third  asserts 
,j  at  neither  tyranny  on  his  part  nor  other  faults 
stify  his  subjects  in  deposing  him : II  if  these 
Sings  be  considered,  how  were  it  possible  to 
withstand  him  without  rebellion,  that  is,  with- 

it1  Laurentii  Soranzi  Ottomanus.in  Conring'scollection, 
.^classical  on  this  head.  See  also  Annoynii  Dissertatio 
i,  statu  imperii  Turcici  cujusmodi  sub  Amuratho  fuit,  in 
jp  same  collection,  particularly  p.  325. 

; After  Marsigli,  particularly  Toderini,  Literature  of 
jj!  Turks,  vol.  i.  p.  64. 

Omer  Nessdfy’s  Catechism,  with  Sadeddin’s  Explana- 
t ns,  article  33. 

Omer  Nessefy,  article  36. 

i95t>ld  art  3!>'  Muradeea  d Ohsson,  Tableau  etc.  i. 


out  violation  at  once  of  his  person  and  of  the 
law!  When  Amurath  IV.  annulled  a first 
principle  of  Muhammedanism,  and  allowed  the 
use  of  wine,  did  the  ulemas,  who  should  have 
been  the  guardians  of  the  holy  law,  resist  him  I 
The  mufti,  the  head  of  the  whole  hierarchy,  is 
after  all  but  the  deputy  of  the  sultan,  who  ap- 
points him  and  can  depose  him  at  pleasure.* 

Had  the  soldiery  then  the  right  of  resisting, 
either  by  themselves  or  in  concert  with  the 
ulemas'?  Muradgea  remarks  that  every  revo- 
lution affecting  the  throne  was  still  invariably 
regarded  as  illegitimate,  as  an  offence  against 
the  consecrated  majesty  of  the  sovereign. 

The  truth  is,  that  people  take  in  practice 
the  right  that  is  not  conceded  them  by  theory. 
The  sovereign  shall  command  without  restric- 
tion ; the  subject  shall  obey  unconditionally: 
but  it  frequently  happens  that  the  latter  feels 
strong  enough  to  defy  the  sovereign’s  will, 
and  the  sovereign  feels  too  weak  to  enforce 
his  commands.  It  then  comes  to  a struggle 
between  the  commander  and  the  commanded. 

After  the  death  of  Ahmed  I.  it  seemed  as 
though  the  janissaries  would  completely  sub- 
jugate the  throne  and  seize  the  power  of  dis- 
posing of  it  as  they  pleased.  Ahmed  had  been 
clement  enough  to  spare  his  brother  Mustafa. 
The  latter  was  idiotic,  so  much  so  that  his  un- 
connected words  were  thought  to  embody  ora- 
cles. f Notwithstanding  this,  the  janissaries 
brought  him  forth  and  set  him  on  the  throne  of 
the  sultans,  which,  till  then,  had  never  passed 
but  from  father  to  son.  It  was  their  pleasure 
soon  afterwards  to  depose  him  again,  and  to 
enthrone  Othman,  the  son  of  Ahmed.  No  one 
ever  felt  more  burdened  by  their  intolerable 
fraternity  than  Othman.  But  when  he  showed 
symptoms  of  an  inclination  to  withdraw  from 
them  (it  is  said  he  wished  to  transfer  the  seat 
of  empire  to  Damascus  or  Cairo)  they  instantly 
rallied  against  him,  and  brought  out  his  idiot 
uncle,  dragging  him  up  with  a rope  from  the 
subterranean  dungeon  in  which  he  lay  as  it 
were  entombed.  lie  thought  they  brought  him 
forth  to  die;  but  death  was  destined  for  his 
nephew,  the  throne  for  him.  It  may  easily  be 
imagined  how  he  filled  it.  We  are  told, 
though  I know  not  whether  we  are  to  under- 
stand the  story  in  a proverbial  or  in  a literal 
sense,  that  he  flung  money  into  the  sea,  say- 
ing that  the  fishes  ought  to  have  something  to 

* Muradeea  : Du  Scheikul  Islam  ou  Mouphty,  Tableau 
etc.  ii.  p.  259.  R'  latione  di  1637:  “ Di  poi  che  il  Gransig- 
nore  ha  privato  di  vita  il  precessore  di  questo  (Mufti) 
conoscendo  non  volet-la  legge  superiore  alia  sua  volonta, 
deposta  ogni  autorevole  forma  di  trattare,  si  serve  di  som- 
missione.”  [Since  the  grand  signor  put  the  predecessor 
of  the  present  Mufti  to  death,  the  latter,  seeing  that  the 
grand  signor  would  own  no  law  superior  to  his  own 
will,  has  laid  aside  all  pretensions  to  authoritative  con- 
duct. and  is  all  submission.] 

t Relatione  di  1637:  “ Andando  da  lui  per  interpreta- 
tione  di  sogni  et  per  altre  risposte,  come  gli  antichi  face- 
vano  con  oraculi,  a quali  mentre  spropositatamente  re- 
sponde  senza  alcuno  imaginable  senso,  tengono  vi  si 
includino  gran  misterii  nel  oscurita  di  quel  dire,  vene- 
randolo  come  profetico.” 
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spend.*  He  made  most  serious  inroads  on  the 
treasures  collected  by  Selim  and  Amurath. 
At  last  the  janissaries  bethought  them;  and  set 
him  aside  for  Amurath  IV.,  Ahmed’s  second 
son. 

But  with  him  they  became  involved  in 
deadly  strife.  Amurath  on  arriving  at  man- 
hood possessed  extraordinary  bodily  strength 
and  agility.  He  was  one  of  the  best  of  riders, 
and  sprang  with  ease  from  the  back  of  one 
horse  to  another’s.  He  flung  the  djereed  with 
unfailing  precision;  he  drew  the  bow  with 
such  force  that  the  arrow  shot  farther  than  the 
ball  from  the  hunter’s  gun,  and  he  is  said  to 
have  sent  it  through  an  iron  plate  four  inches 
thick. f In  other  respects  there  was  little  to 
distinguish  him.  Whilst  his  mother  (whom 
the  author  of  our  report  found  in  her  forty- 
fifth  year  still  beautiful  and  engaging,  and  be- 
sides this  good-natured,  virtuous,  wise,  and 
above  all  bountiful)  continued  to  maintain  the 
influence  she  had  acquired  under  Ahmed,  whilst 
the  viziers  were  changed  after  every  less  pros- 
perous campaign,  and  the  soldiery  fluctuated 
between  mutiny  and  obedience,  he  himself 
passed  his  time  in  his  athletic  exercises,  or 
surrounded  with  buffoons  and  musicians  he  in- 
dulged in  wine,  which  he  loved  to  a drunken 
excess.  At  last  it  was  a great  insurrection  of 
the  sipahi  and  the  janissaries  that  gave  his  cha- 
racter its  final  bent.  The  insurgents  murdered 
all  who  then  possessed  his  confidence,  the 
grand  vizier,  the  aga  of  the  janissaries,  the 
deftardar,  and  even  a boy,  merely  because  he 
was  liked  by  the  sultan.  He  resolved  to 
punish  them. | Not  being  able  to  do  this  by 
open  force,  he  had  the  ringleaders  secretly  as- 
sassinated one  after  the  other,  and  their  corpses 
were  often  seen  at  morning  floating  upon  the 
sea.  In  this  way  he  got  rid  of  them  assuredly, 


* Ibid.  “ Ne!  corso  di  pochi  mesi  che  per  fortuna  pote 
impugnare  lo  seettro,  rese  cost  povera  la  camera  impe- 
riale  che  Murad  suo  nepote,  quando  all'  imperio  fu  as- 
sunto  non  haveva  denaro  per  fare  alle  militie  il  solito 
donativo:  et  cio  perche  Mustafa  in  grandissima  copia  a 
tutli  ne  prestava,  dandone  sino  allipesci  del  mare,  di- 
cendo  che  era  bisognoche  havessero  ancora  loro  da  spen- 
dere.”  See  also  Majolino  Bosaccioni,  Vite  d’alcune  Im- 
peratori  Ottomani,  in  Sansovino’s  collection,  edition  of 
10o4,  p.  34o. 

t Ibid.  “ Gioca  di  zagaglia  con  non  poca  maestria, 
cosi  fieri  colpi  menando  che  alcuna  volta  lo  scherzo  tra- 
mutato  in  tragedia  ha  pin  della  battaglia  che  del  gioco  o 
dellospasso:  non  potendosi  alcuno  ngguagliare  alia  ro- 
bustt-zza  del  braceio  suo,  col  quale  piepa  si  facilmente  la 
durezza  di  ogni  arco  che  shari  a la  saetta  piu  lontana  che 
fa  la  pallad’un  archibuZzio  di  caccia;  havendo  alcuna 
volta  per  esperimentar  la  sua  forza,  trapassato  con  frezza 
una  iastra  di  ferro  grossa  quattro  et  phi  dim.”  The  ac- 
counts in  Kantemir  (Osman.  Geschiclne,  i.  380)  are  in  a 
style  of  eastern  hyperbole. 

t Ibid.  “Comprobando  la  mia  opinione  l’essere  lui 
vissuto  con  assai  placida  et  humana  natura  sin  al  1652, 
havendo  promosso  et  eccitato  alia  strage  1’arroganza  et 
insolenza  delle  sue  militie,  quando  con  cosi  poco  rispetto 
et  timore  del  Signore  loro  et  disprezze  della  legge  propria 
volsero  che  nelle  rnani  gli  desse  vivi  per  stratiarli  a lor 
modo  il  Visir  grande,  I'aga  de  Gianizzeri,  tin  suo  favorito 
garzone,  per  il  quale  pianse  nel  darlo  dirottamente,  et  il 
Gran  Tesoriero  del  Divano  o Cainerlengo,  che  vogliamolo 
dire.”— Siri,  Mercurio,  libro  i.  p.  173,  displays  on  the 
whole  but  moderate  acquaintance  with  the  subject. 


but  the  passion  for  murder  was  thus  awakened 
within  him.  Perhaps  it  is  not  an  erroneous 
supposition,  that  after  these  private  executions 
had  given  him  the  first  taste  for  blood,  he  was 
confirmed  in  it  by  the  desire  for  amassing  trea- 
sure to  which  they  afforded  aliment.  What 
could  well  have  been  more  profitable  to  him 
than  the  execution  of  one  of  his  grandees! 
That  of  Rezep  Pacha  alone  brought  him  in  a 
million.  This  opinion,  cannot,  however,  be 
affirmed  with  certainty:  the  most  pernicious  s 
passions  are  those  that  take  most  rapid  posses-  ( 
sion  of  the  soul;  but  true  it  is,  at  all  events,  ( 
that  he  was  filled  with  a raging  thirst  for 
blood.  This  was  evident  even  in  the  chase. 
His  pleasure  was  not  in  the  pursuit  of  the  | 
game;  this  was  driven  together  by  many  thou-  ( 
sand  men,  and  his  whole  delight  was  in  slaugh- 
tering it  when  thus  collected.  It  was  com- 
puted in  the  year  1637,  that  he  had  executed  r 
25,000  men  within  the  last  five  years,  and 
many  of  them  with  his  own  hand.  He  was 
now  terrific  to  behold.  His  savage  black  eyes  ^ 
glared  threateningly  in  a countenance  half  hid- 
den  by  his  dark  brown  hair  and  long  beard; 
but  never  was  its  aspect  more  perilous  than 
when  it  showed  the  wrinkles  between  the  eye- 
brows. His  skill  with  the  javelin  and  the  bow 
was  then  sure  to  deal  death  to  some  one.  He 
was  served  witli  trembling  awe.  His  mutes 
were  no  longer  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
other  slaves  of  the  serai,  for  all  conversed  by 
signs.  While  the  plague  was  daily  carrying 
off'  fifteen  hundred  victims  in  Constantinople,  j 
he  had  the  largest  cups  brought  from  Pera,  j 
and  drank  half  the  night  through,  while  the  J 
artillery  was  discharged  by  his  orders.* 

Violent  remedies  may  be  of  good  effect  I1 
against  deeply  rooted  evils.  But  in  this  man  c 
murder  was  no  longer  a means,  but  an  indul-  J 
gence.  It  is  not  thus  that  states  are  reno-  ' 
vated. 

Nor  did  it  prove  so  in  his  case.  His  exces-j  j 
sive  rigour  undoubtedly  tamed  the  refractory 
soldiery.  Along  with  the  use  of  coffee  and  to-  ( 
bacco  he  forbade  them  those  meetings  in  which 
they  sat  whole  days  giving  themselves  up  to 
those  half-exciting,  half-stupifying  indulgences,!  ' 
and  plotting  together.! 

* Iliid.  “ Non  passan  due  mesi  che  h > inteso  per  let-  ' 
tere  da  quelle  parti,  che  discorrendo  un  giorno  (Amu-  p 
rath)  con  un  suo  favorito  della  peste  che  alhora  andavo)  j. 
publicando  i progress!  suoi  con  ascendere  a so  mm  a di 
mille  et  cinquecento  et  seicento  il  giorno,  ....  disse,  ‘ 
che  lasciasse  che  Dio  nella  stagione  d'estate  castigasse  i j 
cattivi,  che  poi  riel  verno  sariano  stati  i buoni  sovvenuti 
da  lui,  et  per  guardarsi  da  quel  pericolo  che  lui  minac-  ^ 
ciava  la  malincolia,  volendo  scacciare  da  lui  fece  port-are 
una  gran  copia  di  vini,  et  con  piu  grandi  bicchieri  che  in 
tutta  Pera  si  potevano  ritrovare  diede  principio  ad  un 
dilettevole  giuoco.” 

f Relatione  di  1637:  “Li  ha  levato  il  modo  di  piu  po- 
tersi  unire  a conspirare  contro  la  sua  persona  con  la  pro- 
hibition© del  tabacco,  con  pena  di  forca  da  essere  irre- 
missibilmente  eseguita  et  di  tutti  quell i ridotti  dove  si 
beveva  il  caffe,  che  e un’  acqua  nera  che  fanno  d’una  r 
specie  di  zece  che  vien  dal  Cairo,  molto  giovevole  al  capo  • 
et  al  stomacho  et  cio  perche  non  habbino  occasione  come  r 
facevano  priina,  d’ivi  fermarsi  et  l’hore  et  i giorni  intieri  j* 
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He  compelled  the  sipahi  to  change  their 
dress  at  his  pleasure,  and  he  cleared  the  streets 
of  their  noise  and  turbulence.  He  turned  out 
!the  unserviceable  members  of  the  janissary 
corps,  and  forced  the  efficient  men  to  take  the 
field  in  spite  of  their  dispensations.  He  re- 
stored order  in  the  timars  that  were  dispensed 
from  the  serai.  But  with  all  this  he  could  not 
bring  back  courage  and  victory  to  his  troops. 
The  sipahi  missed  the  bounty  of  former  sultans, 
and  as  their  pay  was  not  sufficient  for  them, 
they  often  abandoned  pay  and  service  toge- 
ther. The  janissaries  seemed  now  made  to 
strike  terror  into  the  men  of  the  west  only  by 
their  looks  and  their  shouts,  not  by  their  arms. 
In  presence  of  the  enemy  they  displayed  nei- 
ther training  nor  courage.  Their  aga  having 
jmarched  on  one  occasion  from  Constantinople 
with  the  whole  body  of  the  janissaries,  he 
reached  Aleppo  with  only  three  thousand,  the 
rest  having  all  gone  off  by  the  way.  The 
posts  in  the  army  which  were  formerly  coveted 
with  eagerness  and  sought  for  by  bribery  and 
every  other  means,  were  now  as  sedulously 
shunned.  The  earliest  condition  of  the  Otto- 
man army  was  now  brought  back,  and  the  ti- 
marli  once  more  appeared  as  its  choicest  por- 
tion. But  even  the  best  of  them,  those  who 
were  posted  on  the  Hungarian  frontiers,  and 
kept  in  practice  by  the  continual  wars,  were 
no  great  soldiers;  the  Christians  congratulated 
themselves,  that,  luckily  for  the  faithful,  God 
had  given  the  Turks  but  little  ability.*  Their 
battle  array  was  compared  to  the  aspect  of  a 
bull;  threatening,  seemingly  perilous  but  to 
be  overcome  with  judgment  and  address  by  a 
far  inferior  force.  No  great  achievements 
could  be  looked  for  under  this  condition  of  the 
army,  in  which  the  less  important  household* 
troops  of  the  sultan,  and  those  belonging  to  the 
pachas,  now  found  opportunity  to  push  them- 
selves forward.  Amurath  made  a campaign 
for  the  recovery  of  Bagdad,  and  he  actually 
captured  the  city;  but  if  he  did  it  was  only  by 
driving  back  the  fugitive  soldiers  to  the  fight 
with  his  sword,  and  killing  his  vizier  with  his 
own  hand. 

But,  after  all,  strong  and  self-sustained  as 
Amurath  might  seem,  he  was  not  free  from 
the  influence  of  the  serai.  He  divested  his 
pious  mother  indeed  of  her  credit  and  author- 
ity, and  twice  banished  her  to  the  old  palace. 
She  had  nothing  in  her  power  unless  it  were 
to  mitigate  the  effects  of  some  of  his  evil  deeds 
by  presents,  or  to  redeem  unfortunate  debtors 

a discorrere  et  far  radunanze.”  All  the  other  particulars 
are  from  the  same  Ralatione. 

* Ibid.  “ I piu  pregiati  sono  i confinanti  di  Buda  nel 
regno  d’Ungheria  e i confinanti  di  Bossina  col  stato  della 
rep.  Veneta;  havendogli  gli  essercitii  frequenti  nell’ ar» 
meggiare  con  discapito  loro  continuo.  Sono  arditi  alia 
zuffa  poco  meno  del  I i nostri,  da  quali  giornalmente  van- 
no  apprendendo  qnalche  geslo  nell’  armi,  assuefacendosi 
air  uso  delli  terzetti  e pestoni  d’arcione,  senza  perd  pro- 
gressi  considerabili  per  la  poca  attitudine  cbe  gli  vien 
permessa  del  cielo  a pro  dei  fideli.” 
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from  prison,  that  she  might  thereby  obtain  the 
blessings  of  Heaven  for  her  son.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  gave  himself  up  without  reserve 
to  his  favourites.  There  are  a multitude  of 
stories  about  his  fondness  for  the  drunken  Mus- 
tafa. Our  Relatione  mentions  his  silahdar,  a 
Bosnian,  who  enjoyed  his  full  favour.  Amu- 
rath gave  him  a special  body  guard  of  3000 
men,  who  were  implicitly  at  his  command,  and 
exalted  him  so  that  he  would  no  longer  attend 
the  divan,  because  he  was  too  proud  to  pay  de- 
ference to  the  grand  vizier,  and  he  bestowed 
his  daughter  upon  him.  The  sultan  used  to 
say,  that  this  man  was  perfectly  on  a par  with 
himself.  Indeed,  whoever  made  a present  to 
the  master  did  not  forget  the  servant;  the  one 
would  have  been  in  vain  without  the  other. 

We  know  that  the  sultan  loved  gold.  We 
are  assured  that  neither  prayers  nor  interces- 
sions, neither  law  nor  justice  availed  with  him 
so  much  as  gold,  for  which  he  displayed  a 
thirst  there  was  no  allaying.*  There  was  no 
need  of  seeking  sumptuous  stuffs  or  costly  ma- 
nufactures for  him;  the  number  of  purses  pre- 
sented to  him  was  all  he  looked  to.  Hence 
every  one  strove  to  appear  poorer  than  he 
really  was.  The  use  of  gold  and  silver  uten- 
sils was  shunned;  men  hid  their  money,  and 
dreaded  lest  they  should  provoke  the  sultan’s 
two  passions  at  once,  his  rapacity  and  his  thirst 
for  blood. 

Such  was  the  manner  in  which  Amurath 
swayed  the  state.  Undoubtedly  he  filled  his 
exchequer;  undoubtedly  he  secured  his  per- 
sonal safety,  and  he  died  in  his  bed  as  padishah. 
But  the  means  of  terror  that  made  him  secure 
paralyzed  the  energies  of  the  empire;  the 
sword  that  won  him  wealth  robbed  the  realm 
of  those  men,  of  those  names  that  awed  Christ- 
endom.! 

Conclusion. 

The  Ottoman  empire  was  founded  not  by  a 
people,  not  by  a ruling  stock,  nor  yet  by  sol- 
diers freely  combined;  but,  if  we  are  not  wholly 
mistaken,  by  a lord  and  his  bondsmen.  Like 
the  khalifs,  whom  we  picture  to  ourselves  with 
the  Koran  in  one  hand  and  the  sword  in  the 
other,  this  warlike  family,  filled  with  a wild 
religious  delusion,  and  fired  with  the  lust  of 
conquest,  flung  themselves  on  all  their  neigh- 
bours, and  thought  to  subjugate  the  world. 
The  name  of  the  lord  has  properly  become  that 
of  the  whole  body. 


* Ibid.  “ Arse  di  questa  sete  dell’  oro  nel  diletto  che 
prese  impatronandosi  di  un  milione  di  zecchini  che  tro- 
vossi  nelle  facuka  di  Rezep  Bassa  suo  cognato,  quando 
levo  gli  la  vita:  ll  quale  tanto  affannossi  a bere  che  fatto 
idropico  piu  che  possiede,  piu  brama.” 

t Ibid.  “ Comesuccesse  a miei  giorni  ad  AbasaPassa, 
—II  quale  mentre  si  persuase  di  vedere  soggicgata  la 
Polonia  et  forse  poi  debellata  la  Christianita  con  som- 
ministrar  nella  mente  regia  vasti  pensieri  et  speranze  di 
felicissimi  eventi,  quando  meno  pensava,  precipito  della 
gratia,  restando  estinto  con  un  pezzo  di  laccio.  Et  il 
I simile  occorse  al  capitain  del  mare  Zafer  Passa.” 
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Now,  when  the  ties  between  the  lord  and 
the  bondsmen  grew  slack,  when  the  inward  im- 
impulse  declined,  and  the  efforts  for  conquest 
were  checked  in  mid  career,  there  ensued  what 
might  have  been  expected;  things  fell  into 
more  natural  bearings  towards  each  other. 
That  they  should  return  completely  to  a natu- 
ral condition  was  not  possible,  since  they  had 
set  out  from  a principle  at  variance  with  hu- 
manity, from  despotism.  This  principle  was 
propagated  anew  through  every  subordinate 
member,  and  so  became  inextinguishable. 

After  the  Ottomans  ceased  to  be  conquerors 
they  remained  encamped  in  the  midst  of  their 
old  strongholds.  There  is  a proverb,  that  no 
grass  grows  where  the  foot  of  an  Ottoman 
horse  hath  once  trodden;  and  it  seems  amply 
confirmed  by  the  desolation  of  the  fairest  coun- 
tries of  the  world  fallen  under  their  sway.  It 
is  true  that  many  of  them  possess  virtues  that 
adorn  the  man;  they  are  lauded  as  free  from 
falsehood,  steadfast,  beneficent,  and  hospitable; 
but  they  have  never  attained  to  a liberal  de- 
velopment of  the  intellectual  powers;  they 
have  evermore  remained  barbarians.  Their 
conceptions  of  what  is  beautiful  in  material 
things  scarcely  extend  beyond  the  charms  of 
gold  and  of  women  ; they  evince  hardly  a trace 
of  a disposition  to  bring  home  the  natural  world 
to  their  understandings  by  a cognizance  ap- 
plied to  the  reality  of  things,  not  to  the  illu- 
sions of  fancy;  they  live  and  move  among  the 
relics  of  a nobler  existence,  and  they  heed 
them  not.  Errors  there  are  that  engross  and 
penetrate  the  whole  soul,  that  render  the  eye 


purblind  to  all  that  is  intellectual  and  to  the 
brightness  of  truth,  and  that  cramp  life  in, 
within  the  bounds  of  a dull  self-sufficiency. 
Such  errors  are  theirs. 

Yet  their  state  cannot  be  denied  the  posses-  i 
sion  of  a certain  inward  vitality.  It  is  always 
conceivable  that  a sultan  should  return  to  the  ■ 
qualities  of  his  predecessors,  and  brace  anew  « 
the  relaxed  sinews  of  the  empire:  such  a pos-  ill 
sibility  was  admitted  by  Muradgea  d'Ohsson  it 
in  his  own  day.  Or  a vizier  may  overcome  In 
the  obstacles  thrown  in  his  way  by  the  serai  it 
and  the  body-guards,  and  arouse  the  people  to  w 
greater  endeavours.  This  was  really  the  case  il 
with  the  Kiuprilis.  The  first  of  these  made  ti 
use  of  the  body-guards  to  rid  himself  of  the  fa-  e: 
vourites  in  the  serai  who  stood  in  his  way;  tt 
after  this  he  contrived  to  master  the  soldiery  m 
in  their  turn,  and  thenceforth  he  kept  them  wi 
busy  with  war  after  war.  The  Ottomans  were  w 
then  at  least  a match  for  their  neighbours.  » 
They  conquered  Candia  from  the  Venetians,  ie 
and  often  a ppeared  victoriously  on  the  frontiers,  co 

Thus  they  have  continued  to  subsist  for  cen-  4 
turies  even  in  their  decay.  It  has  been  their  4 
good  fortune,  first,  that  there  has  broken  out  in  k 
the  east  no  national  movement  like  those  of  T 
old  to  which  they  owed  their  own  success;  and  ;• 
next,  that  since  the  European  policy  has 
reached  its  mature  growth,  there  exists  in  the 
west  that  jealousy  with  which  each  of  our  c 
states  is  watched  by  all  the  rest  severally  and  < 
collectively:  this  has  always  in  their  utmost  k 
dangers  procured  them  allies,  and  brought  pr 
them  safety.  wi 
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We  turn  from  the  east  to  the  west,  from  a 
Turkish  slave-state  to  a Romano-German 
monarchy. 

The  total  contrast  strikes  us  instantaneously; 
the  contrast  between  a state  of  which  the  so- 
vereign is  lord  and  unlimited  proprietor,  and 
one  which,  based  on  individual  freedom,  con- 
fers just  so  much  authority  on  the  sovereign, 
as  is  requisite  to  defend  that  freedom  from  foes 
without  and  foes  within.  The  oriental  mo- 
narch is  sole  autocrat  among  serfs,  and  even 
the  ancient  Roman  imperial  authority  had 
merged  into  that  condition:  the  Germanic 
sovereign,  on  the  contrary,  is  the  protector  of 
the  common  freedom,  the  upholder  of  personal 
rights,  the  safeguard  of  the  country. 

If  the  distinction  is  even  still  striking  and 
self-evident,  it  was  yet  more  so  in  former  times, 


when  there  reigned  in  the  east  monarchs  of 
distinguished  personal  qualities,  who  swayed 
their  states  at  will  in  perfect  subjection  and 
unity;  whilst  in  the  west  privileges,  and  the 
chartered  and  indefeasible  rights  of  individuals 
and  of  subordinate  assemblies,  restricted  and 
hindered  the  power  of  the  sovereign. 

The  latter  was  the  condition  of  the  Spanish 
Empire.  It  was  far  from  being  a state  in  our 
sense  of  the  word,  a state  of  organic  unity, 
pervaded  by  a single  ruling  interest.  It  had 
not  been  so  put  together  by  conquest  that  any 
one  province  had  lost  its  local  rights,  or  that 
any  leading  division  could  have  asserted  and 
maintained  its  pretensions  to  command  the  rest: 
but  it  consisted  of  co-ordinate  parts,  each  of 
which  had  its  own  rights;  of  a multitude  of 
separate  provinces  of  German,  French,  Italian, 
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Castilian,  Catalonian,  and  Basque  tongues; 
provinces  of  dissimilar  traditions  and  cus- 
toms, unlike  laws,  discordant  character,  yet 
homogeneous  rights.  If  we  ask  what  it  was 
that  cemented  these  various  provinces  together, 
and  kept  them  combined,  we  find  that  it  was 
no  inherent  community  of  interests,  but  a ca- 
sual inheritance  that  had  joined  them  to  each 
other;  and  that  even  when  war  was  the  imme- 
diate efficient  cause  of  their  union,  it  was  al- 
ways a war  of  inheritance,  and  they  were  com- 
bined together  under  the  sovereign  upon  whom 
they  devolved.  The  principle  of  inheritance 
was  not,  however,  identical  throughout  them 
all,  and  the  sovereign  stood  in  a different  rela- 
tion to  each  several  country  composing  the 
empire.  The  long  title  given  themselves  by 
the  princes  of  the  house  of  Habsburg  was  no 
mere  piece  of  ostentation,  as  the  French  court 
was  pleased  to  consider  it,  but  their  monarchy 
was  in  reality  quite  different  in  Castile  from 
what  it  was  in  Sicily  or  in  Aragon:  in  Flan- 
ders they  were  nothing  but  counts,  in  Guipus- 
coa  their  authority  was  founded  on  the  fact 
that  they  were  barons  and  hereditary  lords  of 
the  country;  whilst  the  American  possessions 
belonged  to  them  as  a sort  of  crown  domains. 
This  diversity  in  the  nature  of  their  authority 
is  indicated  by  their  titles. 

If  we  now  proceed  to  contemplate  this  mo- 
narchy and  its  development  in  the  course  of  a 
century,  we  find  two  antagonizing  forces  pre- 
sent themselves  to  view.  Though  the  sove- 
reign was  limited  in  all  points,  yet  he  acquired 
prominent  importance  from  the  fact  that  the 
union  of  the  whole  body  was  centered  in  his 
person;  but  for  him  it  would  not  have  existed. 
Frequently  we  see  him  called  upon  to  direct 
the  energies  of  the  several  countries  in  a com- 
mon enterprise;  he  seeks  to  rule  them  all  upon 
one  general  principle.  Will  the  provinces  be 
able  under  these  circumstances  to  maintain 
their  separate  existence,  and  to  abide  by  their 
ancient  usages  1 Or  will  the  sovereign  force 
them  into  more  intimate  coalition  1 Will  he 
compel  them  to  perform  his  will  1 They  con- 
front him  in  their  individuality. 

This  division  constitutes  the  foremost  sub- 
ject of  our  inquiry.  It  is  not  our  purpose  to 
set  forth  in  detail  the  relations  in  which  the 
monarchy  stood  to  the  rest  of  Europe ; we  must 
take  some  notice  of  these,  but  only  as  a subor- 
dinate consideration.  Our  intention  is  rather 
to  set  before  the  reader  the  struggle  within  the 
range  of  the  empire  itself,  between  the  su- 
preme authority  and  the  isolated  interests  of 
the  several  provinces.  First  we  shall  consider 
the  character  and  the  designs  of  the  rulers,  in- 
cluding the  kings  and  their  councils;  secondly, 
the  resistance  they  encountered  in  the  several 
provinces,  and  the  greater  or  less  success  with 
which  they  combated  this;  lastly,  the  state 
economy  they  now  established,  and  the  condi- 
tions in  which  the  provinces  were  placed. 


Our  views  are  not  aimed,  however,  merely 
at  the  general  aspect  of  the  combined  whole: 
it  is  not  by  such  means  alone  that  nature  and 
history  engage  our  sympathy.  Man  fixes  his 
eye  with  lively  curiosity,  first  of  all,  on  the  in- 
dividual object.  Happy  is  he  to  whom  it  is 
granted  to  comprehend  it  at  once  in  the  es- 
sence of  its  being,  and  in  the  fulness  of  its  pe- 
culiar phenomena. 


CHAPTER  I. 


OF  THE  KINGS. 

N 

Charles  V. 

In  the  pictures  which  the  old  legends  give 
us  of  their  heroes,  they  now  and  then  set  be- 
fore us  some  who  spend  a long  period  of  their 
youth  sitting  idly  at  home,  but  who,  when  they 
have  once  bestirred  themselves  never  rest 
again,  but  rush  on  from  enterprise  to  enter- 
prise, with  indefatigable  buoyancy  of  spirit. 
It  is  not  till  the  energies  are  fully  aroused  that 
they  find  the  career  befitting  them. 

Charles  V.*  may  be  compared  with  the  cha- 
racters of  such  a cast.  He  was  but  sixteen 
when  he  was  called  to  the  throne,  but  he  was 
far  from  having  then  arrived  at  the  condition 
suitable  for  undertaking  its  duties.  People 
were  long  disposed  to  apply  to  him  a nickname 
given  to  his  father,  because  he  relied  too  im- 
plicitly on  his  counsellors.  His  constant  by- 
word was,  “Not  yet.”  A.  Croi  completely 
governed  him  and  his  whole  realm.  Even 
whilst  his  armies  were  subjugating  Italy,  and 
winning  repeated  victories  over  the  bravest 
enemies,  he  himself  sat  still  in  Spain,  and  was 
regarded  as  insensible  and  indifferent,  weak 
and  dependent.  Such  he  was  thought  to  be 
till  1529,  when  he  appeared  in  Italy  in  his 
thirtieth  year.j 

How  very  different  did  he  show  himself 
there  from  what  had  been  expected ! for  the 
-first  time  how  totally  his  own  master,  and  how 
fully  decided!  His  privy  council  had  been 
unwilling  that  he  should  go  to  Italy,  had 
warned  him  against  John  Andrew  Doria,  and 
suggested  to  him  suspicions  as  to  Genoa.  It 
was  beheld  with  astonishment  that  he  never- 

* Though  he  was  the  first  of  his  name  of  Spain,  we 
continue  to  give  him  the  designation  by  which  he  was 
known  to  the  rest  of  Europe. 

f Micheli,  Relatione  dTnghilterra,  MS.:  “ L’imperatore 
da  ognuno  o de  la  njaggior  parte  era  tenuto  per  stupido 
o per  addormentato,  el  poi  si  pud  dire  che  ad  un  tratto  et 
inespettatamente  si  suegliasse  et  riusci  cosi  vivo,  cosi 
ardito  et  cosi  bravo  come  sa  Vostra  Signoria.”  [The  em- 
peror was  thought  by  all,  or  almost  all,  to  be  stupid  or 
lethargic,  and  then  he  awoke  as  it  were,  all  at  once,  and 
became  so  full  of  life,  so  ardent,  and  so  brave,  as  your 
signory  is  aware.] 
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theless  went  to  Italy,  that  he  reposed  his  con- 
fidence in  that  very  Doria,  and  that  he  per- 
sisted in  his  determination  to  disembark  in 
Genoa.  So  it  was  throughout.  No  minister 
was  observed  to  possess  any  preponderating 
interest;  Charles  himself  gave  no  evidence  of 
passion  or  precipitation,  but  all  his  resolutions 
were  mature,  all  were  deliberately  weighed  ; 
his  first  word  was  his  last.* * 

This  was  the  first  thing  noticed  in  him ; next 
to  that,  how  personally  active,  how  industrious 
he  was.  It  required  some  patience  to  listen  to 
the  long  speeches  of  the  Italian  ambassadors; 
he  took  pains  to  understand  the  complicated 
relations  of  their  sovereigns  and  powers.  The 
Venetian  ambassador  was  surprised  to  find  him 
not  a little  more  accessible  and  free  of  speech 
than  he  had  been  three  years  before  in  Spain. f 
He  expressly  selected  a lodging  in  Bologna, 
from  which  he  could  visit  the  pope  unobserved, 
that  he  might  do  so  as  frequently  as  possible, 
and  arrange  all  disputed  points  with  his  holi- 
ness. 

From  that  time  forth  he  began  to  direct  his 
negotiations,  and  to  lead  his  armies  in  person  ; 
he  began  to  hasten  continually  from  country  to 
country,  wherever  the  wants  of  the  moment 
and  the  posture  of  affairs  required  his  presence. 
We  find  him  now  at  Rome  complaining  to  the 
cardinals  of  the  implacable  hostility  of  Francis 
I.,  now  in  Paris  courting  and  winning  the  fa- 
vour of  Estampes;}  frequently  in  Germany 
presiding  at  the  diet  for  the  appeasing  of  reli- 
gious discord,  and  again  in  the  cortes  of  Castile 
exerting  himself  to  have  the  tax  of  the  Ser- 
vicio  voted.  These  are  peaceful  occupations: 
but  we  often  see  him  at  the  head  of  his  army. 
He  crosses  the  Alps  into  France,  and  overruns 
Provence ; he  advances  to  the  Marne,  and 
strikes  terror  into  Paris.  He  then  turns  away 
to  the  east  and  the  south.  He  checks  the  vic- 
torious career  of  Soliman  on  the  Raab;  he 
seeks  and  assails  the  crescent  at  Algiers. 
The  army  that  had  served  him  in  Africa  fol- 
lows him  to  the  Elbe,  and  the  war  cry  of 
Spain  is  heard  on  the  heaths  of  Lochau. 
Charles  is  now  the  busiest  sovereign  in  the 
world.  He  frequently  sails  across  the  Medi- 
terranean, across  the  Ocean.  Meanwhile  his 
mariners  are  discoverers  in  unploughed  seas, 
his  soldiers  conquerors  of  untrodden  lands. 
Even  at  such  remote  distance  he  remains  their 
ruler  and  their  lord.  His  motto,  “ More,  far- 
ther,” is  gloriously  realized. 

Such  is  his  life  contemplated  as  a whole; 
full  of  activity  after  unusually  long  repose.  It 
may  be  remarked  that  the  same  phenomena,  at 
first  inertness  and  a passive  looking  on,  by  and 
by  action,  continually  recur  in  the  several  cir- 
cumstances of  all  his  most  stirring  life. 

* Storia  Florentina  di  Messer  Benedetto  Varchi,  ix- 
228,  233.  Sigonius,  de  vita  Andreae  Doriae,  243. 

• f Contarini,  Relazione  di  Bologna.  Marzo,  1530,  MS. 

I Zenocarus  a Scauwenburgo : De  Republics  et  vita 
Caroli  Maximi,  Gandavi,  1560,  fol.  p.  175. 


Although  the  general  cast  of  his  will  was 
thoroughly  determined,  still  his  resolutionsj 
were  taken  but  slowly,  and  step  by  step.  His 
first  reply  to  every  proposal  was  indefinite,  and  j 
it  was  necessary  to  beware  of  taking  his  vague 
expressions  for  a positive  sanction.*  He  then 
pondered  over  the  matter,  repeatedly  turned  t 
over  the  arguments  for  and  against,  and  put  the 
whole  train  of  reasoning  into  such  perfect  con-  tr 
nexion  and  sequence,  that  whoever  granted 
him  his  first  proposition  was  forced  to  admit  his  jj 
last.  He  paid  a visit  to  the  pope  at  Belogna,  j> 
with  a paper  in  his  hand,  on  which  he  had  ac-  p 
curately  noted  down  all  the  points  they  had  to  In 
discuss}.  Granvella  was  the  only  one  to  whom  to 
he  used  to  communicate  every  intelligence,  si 
every  proposal;  the  ambassadors  always  found  th 
that  minister  instructed  as  to  every  particular, 
even  to  the  very  words  they  had  uttered.  All  a 
measures  were  determined  between  him  and  l 
Charles.  These  resolutions  were  taken  slow-  jo 
ly  ; Charles  frequently  delayed  the  courier  for  , 
some  days  beyond  the  appointed  time. 

But  when  things  had  been  brought  thus  far,  *| 
there  was  no  power  in  the  world  that  could  c 
bring  him  to  change  his  mind.  It  was  said  he  m 
would  let  the  world  perish  rather  than  do  any  0t 
thing  upon  compulsion.}  There  never  was  an  ( 
instance  known  of  his  having  been  forced  into 
any  thing  by  violence  or  by  danger.  He  once 
made  a frank  confession  on  this  point,  saying  to 
Contarini,  “ I am  naturally  given  to  abide  ob- 
stinately by  my  own  opinions.”  “Sire,”  replied  ( 
the  other,  “to  abide  by  sound  opinions  is  not 
obstinacy  but  steadfastness.”  “Ay,  but,”  said 
Charles,  “I  sometimes  abide  by  unsound 
onos§.”  _ tii 

But  from  resolving  to  execute  the  way  is  n 
still  long.  Charles  felt  an  involuntary  repug-  ot 
nance  to  taking  things  in  hand,  even  though  he  it 
very  well  knew  what  was  to  be  done.  Tie-  m 
polo  says  of  him,||  that  in  the  year  1538,  he  ft, 
dallied  so  long  that  his  cause  was  endangered,  |a 
nay,  actually  injured  in  some  degree.  Pope  fr 
Julian  III.  was  aware  of  this;  he  knew  that  i 
Charles  revenged  him  no  doubt,  but  that  he  t 
must  first  receive  some  thrusts  before  he  would  p 
bestir  himselflT.  The  emperor  often  wanted  tl 
money  too : the  entanglements  of  policy  offered  ]t 
him  a thousand  grounds  for  hesitation  and  re-  ft 
flection.  ft 

While  he  was  obliged  to  wait  he  kept  his  ft 

* Relazione  del  Cl.  Monsignor  Marino  Cavallo,  MS.:  f 
“Parla  molte  volte  ambiguo,  quando  importo:  di  inodo  * 
che  si  gli  ambasciatori  non  sono  ben  cauti,  pud  S.  Maesta  i 
et  li  consiglieri  dire  con  quella  dubiela  parole  che  inten-  , 
dere  pnssono  a questo  et  a quell’  allro  modo.” 

t Contarini.  " 11  papa  mi  ha  detto,  che  ragionando  con  f 
lui  (Carlo)  portava  un  memoriale  notato  di  sua  mano  di  [ 
tutle  le  cose  che  haveva  a negotiare,  per  non  lasciarne 
qualch’  uno.” 

t Cavallo:  “ Lasciera  piu  tosto  ruinare  il  inondo  che  fa 
cosa  vinlentata."  I 

S Contarini:  “ Qualche  fiate  io  son  fermo  in  le  cattive."  t] 
[I  Relazione  del  convento  di  Nizza,  MS.  “ Nelli  peri-  4 
coli  delle  cose  sue  proprie  ritarda  qualche  volta  tantoche  It 
patiscono  prima  qualche  incommodo.” 

IT  Lettera,  MS.  del  Papa  a Giovambattista  di  Monte. 
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eye  incessantly  on  his  enemies.  He  watched 
them  so  narrowly  that  ambassadors  were  asto- 
nished to  find  how  well  he  was  acquainted  with 
their  governments,  how  happily  he  conjectured 
before  hand  what  they  would  do.*  At  last 
came  the  occasion,  the  favourable  or  the  ur- 
gent crisis.  Then  he  was  all  alert,  then  he 
put  into  execution  what  he  had  perhaps  pon- 
dered over  for  twenty  years. 

Such  was  the  policy  which  his  foes  regarded 
as  detestable  craft,  his  friends  as  a paragon  of 
prudence.  At  any  rate  it  can  hardly  be  re- 
garded as  an  effect  of  choice,  of  deliberate  vo- 
lition. Thus  to  lie  still,  to  gather  information, 
;to  await,  and  not  till  long  after  to  rise  and 
strike  the  blow,  all  this  was  the  very  nature  of 
this  monarch. 

In  how  many  other  things  did  he  display  the 
same  disposition  ! He  punished,  but  not  till 
| he  had  borne  a great  deal.  He  rewarded,  but 
not  indeed  at  once.  Many  had  to  linger  for 
years  unpaid,  and  then  he  would  provide  for 
them  with  one  of  those  fiefs  or  benefices,  of 
which  he  had  so  many  at  his  disposal  that  he 
] could  enrich  whomsoever  he  pleased,  without 
any  cost  to  himself.  By  this  means  he  brought 
others  to  endure  any  hardships  that  might  be- 
fal  them  in  his  service. 

When  his  servants  were  putting  on  his  ar- 
mour he  was  observed  to  tremble  all  over:  but 
once  fully  caparisoned  he  was  full  of  courage, 
so  much  so  that  it  was  thought  he  was  embol- 
dened by  the  notion  that  an  emperor  had  never 
been  shot.f 

Such  a man,  full  of  calmness  and  modera- 
tion, affable  enough  to  accommodate  himself  to 
various  persons,  strict  enough  to  keep  many  at 
once  in  subjection,  appears  to  have  been  well 
fitted  for  presiding  over  a combination  of  seve- 
ral nations.  It  is  alleged  in  praise  of  Charles 
that  he  conciliated  the  good  will  of  the  Nether- 
landers  by  his  condescension,  of  the  Italians 
by  his  shrewdness,  and  of  the  Spaniards  by  his 
dignity.  But  what  had  he  wherewith  to  please 
the  Germans'!  His  nature  was  incapable  of 
attaining  to  that  true  hearted  openness,  which 
the  German  nation  assuredly  acknowledges, 
loves,  and  reveres  in  its  men  of  distinction  and 
high  station.  Though  he  willingly  imitated 
the  manner  in  which  the  old  emperors  bore 
themselves  towards  princes  and  lords;  though 
he  took  pains  to  assume  German  habits,  and 
even  wore  his  beard  after  the  national  fashion 
then  in  Germany,:):  still  he  was  always  looked 
on  as  a foreigner  by  the  Germans.  A mount- 
ed artilleryman,  whom  he  urged  angrily  to 
make  more  speed,  let  him  feel  the  whip;  a 


* Cavallo,  240.  “ Conosce  eccellentissimamente  la  na- 
tura  di  tutti  li  principi  con  chi  Ini  negutia,  et  in  questo 
spcnde  gran  tempo  ad  instruirsene  di  avantaggio.  Peru 
quasi  mai  s'inganna  de  pronostici  che  fa  di  questa  eccel- 
lentisma  republica.” 
f Zenocarus  a Scauwenburgo. 

\ Ibid.  p.  163. 


landsknecht  at  Algiers  even  levelled  his  wea- 
pon at  him,* * * §  both  these  men  having  taken  him 
for  a Spaniard.  He  fell  at  variance  with  the 
feelings  of  the  nation,  particularly  after  the 
war  of  Schmalkalde.  His  two  opponents  were 
called  the  Magnanimous;  but  he,  Charles  of 
Ghent,  as  he  was  called,  was  said  to  have 
laughed  slily  to  think  how  he  had  taken  the 
honest  elector  prisoner,  and  with  what  craft  he 
had  seized  the  person  of  the  landgrave  in  Halle! 
Whilst  the  Italians  praised  his  simple  habits, 
marking  how  he  rode  into  their  towns  with  his 
brilliant  and  richly  dressed  escort,  himself 
wrapped  in  a plain  cloak, f the  Germans  found 
something  to  set  off  against  this.  When  he 
was  surprised  by  a shower  of  rain  outside  the 
walls  of  Nauinburg,  he  sent  into  the  city  for 
his  old  bonnet,  meanwhile  putting  the  new  one 
he  was  wearing  under  his  arm.  “ Poor  empe- 
ror, thought  I to  myself,”  says  Sastrow,  “ war- 
ring away  tons  of  gold,  and  standing  bare- 
headed in  the  rain  for  the  sake  of  a velvet 
cap.J”  In  short,  he  was  never  quite  at  home 
in  Germany.  The  dissensions  of  the  country 
consumed  all  his  exertions  without  affording 
him  renown  ; the  climate  was  prejudicial  to  his 
health;  he  was  not  well  acquainted  with  the 
high  German  tongue;  the  majority  of  the  na- 
tion misunderstood  and  disliked  him. 

It  was  late  when  his  life  began  to  be  self- 
dependent,  and  its  decline  was  early.  His 
growth  was  long  retarded,  and  a variety  of  ali- 
ments were  sought  to  help  it  forward. § His 
constitutional  development  was  unusually  back- 
ward, till  it  was  observed  in  the  year  1521  that 
he  was  getting  a beard  and  becoming  more 
manly. ||  From  that  time  he  enjoyed  a long 
period  of  healthy  adolescence.  He  began  to 
love  field  sports.  He  more  than  once  lost  him- 
self so  far  in  the  Alpuxarra,  and  in  the  Tole- 
dan moors,  that  no  one  could  hear  his  horn, 
and  he  had  to  trust  to  some  Morisco  guide  to 
show  him  the  way  home  in  the  evening,  lights 
being  already  placed  in  the  city  windows,  and 
the  bells  rufrg  to  call  the  people  to  search  after 
him.'IT  He  jousted  on  horseback  sometimes  in 
the  lists,  sometimes  in  the  open  field  ; he  prac- 
tised with  his  gun  and  his  gineta  ; nor  did  he 
recoil  from  exercises  on  foot.**  The  proposal 
to  terminate  his  quarrel  with  Francis  I.  by  sin- 
gle combat  was  on  his  part  at  least,  made  in 
perfect  seriousness.  We  have  a portrait  of 


* Sepulveda,  de  Rebus  Gestis  Caroli  V.  lib.  xi.  p.  19. 

| Ripamonte,  Historia  Mediolanensis  ap.  Grcev.  Verri, 
Storia  di  Milano,  ii.  321,  from  Burigozzo. 

I Bartholonmi  Sastrowen,  Herkommen,  Lebenslauf,  u. 
s.w.  Bd.  ii.  

§ Thomas  Leodius.de  vita  Frederici  Palatini,  hi.  10. 

|{  Petrus  Martyr:  Epistolarum  Opus,  Ep.  734. 

TT  Sandoval:  Vida  y hechos  del  Emperador  Carles,  xv. 
p.  811. 

**  Cavallo:  “Ha  giostrato  bene  a lizza  et  a campo 
aperto.  Ha  combattuto  alia  sbarra.  Ha  giocato  a canne 
et  caroselle  et  ammazzato  il  tauro , et  brevemente  tutto 
quello  che  alia  ginnetta  et  alia  brida  si  pud  fare.” 
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him  at  this  period  of  his  life,  the  mouth  closed 
and  somewhat  imperious,  the  eyes  large  and 
fiery,  the  features  compressed;  the  figure  is 
full  length,  and  he  holds  a hound  by  the  col- 
lar. Gradually,  however,  yet  too  soon,  the 
discrepancy  began  to  show  itself,  which  is  no- 
ticed in  most  of  his  portraits  between  the  upper 
and  the  lower  half  of  his  countenance.  The 
lower  half  projects,  the  mouth  is  open,  the  eye- 
lids droop.  At  the  moment  when  he  first  en- 
tered fully  into  active  life,  his  healthy  vigour 
was  already  gone,  and  it  was  with  a strange 
feeling  of  envy  he  marked  the  eager  appetite 
with  which  his  private  secretary,  come  fresh 
from  a journey,  devoured  the  roast  meat  set 
before  him.  In  his  thirty-sixth  year,  just  as] 
he  was  dressing  in  Naples,  to  make  himself 
pleasing  forsooth  to  the  ladies,  as  he  owns,  he 
observed  the  first  white  hairs  on  his  temples. 
It  was  to  no  purpose  he  had  them  removed; 
they  always  came  again.*  In  his  fortieth  year 
he  felt  his  strength  half  gone.  He  missed  the 
old  confidence  in  himself  and  in  his  fortune; 
and  it  is  remarkable  that  his  memory  was 
more  tenacious  of  tacts  that  had  occurred  to 
him  before  that  year  than  after  it,  though  the 
latter  were  so  much  more  recent. f From 
that  time  he  became  particularly  subject  to  the 
gout.  He  was  obliged  to  travel  for  the  most 
part  in  his  litter.  At  times,  indeed,  he  still 
brought  down  a stag  or  a wild  hog  in  the 
chase;  but  usually  he  was  obliged  to  content 
himself  with  going  into  the  woods  with  his  gun 
and  shooting  crows  and  daws.  His  enjoyment 
was  to  remain  within  doors,  where  his  fool 
forced  a half  smile  from  him  as  he  stood  behind 
his  chair  at  table,  and  his  steward  of  the  house- 
hold, Monfalconet,  amused  and  delighted  him 
with  his  happy  replies.}:  But  his  malady  grew 
upon  him  apace.  The  gout,  says  Cavallo  in 
1550,  flies  frequently  to  his  head,  and  threatens 
with  sudden  death.  His  physicians  urgently 
advised  him  to  leave  Germany  ; but  the  in- 
creasing entanglement  of  public  affairs  kept 
him  fast  in  those  regions.  The  tendency  to 
gloomy  solitude  which  had  long  possessed  him, 
now  acquired  overwhelming  strength;  it  was 
in  point  of  fact  the  same  that  had  so  long  kept 
his  mother  in  the  world  a stranger  to  the 
world,  Charles  saw  no  one  he  bad  not  ex- 
pressly summoned  to  his  presence.  It  often 
vexed  him  even  to  sign  his  name.  The 
mere  opening  of  a letter  gave  him  a pain  in 
his  hand.  He  used  to  be  for  hours  on  his 
knees  in  a chamber  hung  with  black,  and 
lighted  with  seven  tapers.  When  his  mother 

* Extrait  de  la  Relation  du  voyage  de  Mr  l'amiral  de 
Chatillon  vers  I’Empereur  Charles,  in  Ribier  and  in  the 
Appendix  to  Rabutin’s  Memoires:  Collect.  Univers. 
xxxviii.  483. 

t Horinayr:  “ From  papers  never  before  made  use  of” 
in  the  Archiv.  fiir  Geographie,  Historie,  &c.  Jahrg.  1810, 

p.  8. 

1 Cavallo;  “II  barone  Monfalconetto,  suo  maestro  di 
casa  i!  quale  in  vero.  per  1’argutie  et  prnutezze  sue  e per 
la  liberta  che  si  piglia  di  dire  ogni  cosa,  e di  giocondiss^r 
rna  et  diletiissuna  practica  al  imperatore.” 


died,  he  sometimes  fancied  he  heard  her  voice 
calling  him  to  follow  her.* * 

In  this  condition  he  resolved  to  quit  life  be- 
fore he  was  yet  removed  by  death. 

2.  Philip  11. 

If  an  intelligent  man  pondered  over  the  pos- 
ture of  the  world  in  those  days,  what  must  he 
have  expected  of  the  son  of  such  a father  I 

It  was  manifest  that  only  a sovereign  of  li- 
beral feelings,  only  one  more  disposed  to  gra- 
tify the  world  and  to  enjoy  it  than  to  dispose 
of  it  after  his  own  views,  and  capable  of  allow- 
ing others  a spontaneous  course  of  action, 
[would  have  been  in  a condition,  if  not  to  re- 
concile the  discordant  feelings  of  the  nations, 
at  least  to  soothe  them,  and  prevent  the  out- 
break of  their  passions.  It  was  plain  that  the 
heir  of  the  Spanish  monarchy,  destined  to  the 
sovereignty  over  such  heterogeneous  countries, 
had  need  of  manners  marked  by  dignified  con- 
descension and  affability,  and  of  a cheerful 
temper  to  win  the  confidence  of  every  indivi- 
dual. If  this  was  undoubtedly  to  be  wished,  it 
might  also  perhaps  have  been  expected.  It 
might  have  been  supposed  that  a sovereign, 
brought  up  under  a sense  of  his  great  destiny, 
would  have  elevated  his  soul  to  a nobler  view 
of  things  than  such  as  is  usually  afforded  by 
the  narrowing  influences  of  a meaner  station. 
Reared  in  the  feeling  that  he  was  the  head  of 
the  nobility,  should  be  not  have  sought  to  fash- 
ion his  character  to  that  cheerful,  engaging 
chivalry,  that  sits  so  well  on  the  young  I 

When  Philip  left  Spain  for  the  first  time,  i 
and  presented  himself  in  other  countries,  the  i 
first  thing  remarked  in  him  was  the  great  ex-  I 
ternal  resemblance  he  bore  to  his  father.  I 
There  was  the  same  white  rather  than  pale  j 
visage,  the  same  fair  hair,  the  same  chin  and  i 
mouth.  Neither  was  tall ; Philip  was  some- 
what less  in  stature,  more  neatly  made,  and 
weaker  than  his  father.}  The  comparison 
was  soon  carried  further.  The  son’s  features 
did  not  seem  to  indicate  the  acute  penetration 
that  characterized  those  of  the  father.  It  was 
perceived  that  Philip,  far  from  vying  with  the 
latter  in  natural  affability,  was  far  surpassed  \ 
by  him  in  that  respect.  Whilst  Charles  was 
used,  when  escorted  home  by  princes  of  the 
empire,  to  turn  round,  take  off  his  hat,  offer  his 
band  to  each  and  dismiss  him  with  marks  of 
amity,  it  was  remarked  with  displeasure,  that 
when  the  same  attention  was  paid  to  Philip, 
he  never  once  looked  round  him,  but  straight 

forward,  as  he  ascended  the  steps  to  his  apart- 
ments.} H3  took  no  delight  in  the  chase,  or 

* Extrait.  Zenocarus,  Hormayr.  Galuzzi,  Storia  del 
Granducato  di  Toscana,  i.  2 208. 

t Micheli,  Relatione  d’lnghi-lleFra?  “ E il  re  Filippo  la 
stessa  imagine  dell’  imperatore  suo  patre  conformissimo. 
di  came  et  di  faccia  et  di  lineamenti,  con  quella  boccaet  ! 
labro  pendente  et  con  tutte  I’alire  qualita  dell’  iinpera*  | 
tore,  ma  di  minore  statura*” 

l Sastrovven,  i.  209. 
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arms;  he  even  declined  the  invitations  of 
s father,  preferring  to  remain  at  home,  and 
converse  with  his  favourites.* * * §  It  is  evident 
at  he  lacked  all  those  qualities  that  engage 
e affections  of  the  people : the  Italians  and 
e Flemings  were  not  a little  averse  to  him, 
e Germans  decidedly  so. 

It  seemed,  however,  on  his  second  departure 
)m  Spain  in  1554,  as  though  he  abjured  his 
rmer  haughty,  repulsive  bearing,  as  though 
i sought  to  resemble  his  father  in  his  out- 
ird  deportment,  and  had  got  rid  of  that  fool- 
) fancy  of  which  he  was  accused,  namely, 
at  he  the  son  of  an  emperor  was  more  than 
s father,  who  was  but  the  son  of  a king.  He 
splayed  more  condescension  and  affability, 
ive  audience  readily,  and  returned  satisfac- 
ry  answers.f  But  in  reality  there  was  no 
iange  in  him.  He  took  heed  to  himself,  be- 
use  he  wished  to  please  the  English,  over 
horn  he  desired  to  be  king.  He  nevertheless 
tained  that  proud,  isolated  impassibility  which 
e Spaniards  call  sosiegm.j;  Sympathy  and 
mkness  were  no  virtues  of  his;  he  did  even 
■ncern  himself  to  display  a bountiful  eharac- 
r;  he  showed  himself  averse  to  all  personal 
.rticipation  in  war. 

From  the  time  he  returned  to  Spain  after 
e peace  of  1559,  he  never  quitted  the  penin- 
la  again.  Even  there  he  abstained  from  tra- 
ining from  place  to  place,  as  his  father  an-d 
e kings  before  him  had  done.  He  fixed  his 
yal  residence  in  the  castle  of  Madrid,  and 
jly  left  it  to  pursue  that  dreary  road,  sha- 
>wed  by  no  tree,  enlivened  by  no  brook,  that 
d to  the  Escurial,  which  he  built  among 
nail  naked  hills,  in  a stony  valley,  as  a resi- 
i;nce  for  monks  of  the  order  of  San  Geronimo, 
id  as  a sepulchre  for  his  father;  or  to  go  in 
pring  to  Aranjuez,  where  indeed  he  accom- 


and  remained  constantly  shut  up  in  his  apart- 
ments.* The  habitual  expression  of  his  face 
and  figure  was  that  of  imperturbable  calmness, 
a gravity  carried  to  the  utmost  pitch,  and  its 
effect  was  felt  to  be  exceedingly'depressing. 
Even  practised  and  esteemed  orators  were  put 
out  when  they  stood  before  him,  and  he  mea- 
sured them  as  usual  with  his  eyes  from  head 
to  foot.  “ Compose  yourself  (Sosegaos,”)  he 
would  then  say  to  them.  He  used  to  smile 
slightly  in  replying  to  any  one.f 

Philip  II.  lacked,  as  we  see,  the  physical  ac- 
tivity of  his  father.  He  was  no  friend  to  those 
constant  journeys,  those  hurried  excursions  to 
all  places,  wherever  the  sovereign’s  presence 
seemed  necessary.  He  agreed  with  those  who 
had  applauded  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  because 
he  had  rather  caused  his  foreign  wars  to  be 
carried  on,  than  directed  them  in  person,  and 
who  called  to  mind  that  even  the  armies  of 
Charles  had  been  more  successful  under  the 
command  of  Pescara  and  Leira  than  under  his 
own. | Philip  carried  on  war,  but  he  remained 
aloof  from  it.  A stirring  life  makes  the,  soul 
more  open,  freer,  and  warmer.  If  there  was 
always  a certain  rigidity  of  temper  observable 
in  Philip,  it  might  possibly  have  been  owing 
to  the  want  of  this  activity. 

On  the  other  hand,  Philip  inherited  from  his 
father  a larger  share  of  the  latter’s  energy  in 
the  affairs  of  the  cabinet.  True  he  avoided, 
even  here  too,  all  immediate  intercourse  with 
others,  and  we  neither  find  him  negotiating  in 
person,  nor  taking  part  in  the  sittings  of  the 
council  of  state.  But  we  shall  see  how  the 
machinery  of  his  government  was  so  arranged 
that  all  the  affairs  of  his  wide  spread  empire 
tended  to  his  table  as  to  a common  centre. 
Every  resolution  of  his  council  of  any  impor- 
tance was  laid  before  him  on  a sheet  of  paper, 


tuied  the  chase  to  the  mountains,  and  conde- 
ended  to  alcaldes  and  monteros,  but  without 
king  them  a word  about  any  thing  else  than 
ieir  offices,  or  suffering  them  to  speak  of  any 
ing  besides  their  business.  “ Every  one,” 
ys  Crabrera,  “ was  duly  regarded  according 
his  station. At  times  we  find  him  in  the 
oods  about  Segovia,  and  once  in  Lisbon  ; but 
ith  these  exceptions  always  at  home.  At 
rst  he  used  to  show  himself  there  on  popular 
didays,  afterwards  he  suffered  himself  to  be 
:en  only  once  or  twice  a-year  in  a gallery 
ading  from  his  residence  to  his  chapel;  and 
his  latter  years  he  desisted  even  from  this, 

* Cavallo,  Rel.  “Ha  piacere  di  starsi  in  camera  co’ 
oi  favoriti  a raggionare  di  cose  private,  et  se  talhoia 
mperatore  lo  raanda  in  visita,  si  scusa  per  godere  la 
lita  quiete. 

f Micheli.  “ Ha  il  costume  et  maniere  dell’  irnpera- 
re  imitando  per  quanto  pud  le  vie  et  attioni  sue  di 
gnita  et  humanita,  bavendo  del  tutto  Iasciata  quell*  al* 
3rezza  con  la  quale  use!  la  priina  volta  di  Spagna  et 
usci  cosi  odioso.” 

I Tiepolo,  MS.  “ E'  di  natura  tardissimo,  essendo  fieg- 
atico  di  complessione,  et  e anco  per  volonta  tale  per  os 
rvar  maggior  decoro  nelle  cose  sue.” 

§ Cabrera,  Felipe  el  segundo,  d.  598. 


on  the  margin  of  which  he  noted  his  own 
views  and  emendations.^  The  petitions  and 
the  letters  addressed  to  him,  the  suggestions 
of  his  ministers,  and  the  secret  reports,  were 
all  laid  before  him  in  his  closet.  His  business 


* Thom.  Contarini.  Rel.  della  Spigna  anno  1593,  MS, 
Informat.  Politt.  xi.474.  “Soleva  per  il  passato  lasciarsi 
vedere  dal  popolo  una  o due  volte  1’anno  per  un  corridore 
che  dalle  sue  stanze  passa  nella  sua  capella,  ma  hora  sta 
sempre  ritirato.” 

t Tiepolo,  Relat.  della  Spagna:  4t  E ajutato  d’un  poco 
di  suo  riso,  che  fa  ordinariamente  nel  rispondere  et  rende 
ad  ognuno  molto  amabile.” 

I Micheli,  76:  “ Levata  la  necessita  di  andarvi  so  che 
pud  li  occorrere  di  far  guerre  : egli  stima  et  approva  piu  il 
proceder  del  re  cattohco  suo  avo,  che  le  faceva  fare  tutte 
per  rnano  del  suoi  capitani  senza  andarvi  lui  in  persona, 
che  l proceder  dell*  imperatore  suo  padre,  che  ha  voluto 
farle  lui:  et  a questo  lo  consigliano  li  Spagnuoli,  li  suoi 
intimi.” 

§ “ E diligentissimo  nel  governo  dello  stato,  et  vuole 
che  tutte  le  cose  di  qualche  importantia  passino  per  Je 
sue  mani,  perclie  tutte  le  deliberationi  di  momento  gli 
sono  mandate  da  i consiglieri,  scritte  sopra  un  foglio  di 
carta,  lasciandone  la  meta  per  niargine,  nella  qualle  poi 
S.  M.  ne  scrive  il  suo  parere,  aggiungendo,  scernendo  et 
corrigendo  il  tutto  a suo  piacere.  E sopravanzandole 
tempo  lo  spende  tutto  in  rivedere  et  sottoscrivere  sup* 
pliche  etc.,  nel  che  s’impiega  3 o 4 hore  continue,  si  che 
non  tralascia  mai  per  alcuno  ininimo  punto  la  fatica.’* 
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and  his  pleasure  was  to  read  them,  to  reflect 
upon,  and  to  reply  to  them.  Seated  there, 
sometimes  assisted  by  a trusty  secretary,  but 
often  quite  alone,  he  governed  the  large  por- 
tion of  the  world  subject  to  his  sway,  and  ex- 
ercised a kind  of  inspection  and  control  over 
the  rest;  there  he  set  in  motion  the  hidden  ma- 
chinery that  moved  a great  portion  of  the  pub- 
lic affairs  of  the  age.  His  diligence  in  this 
occupation  was  indefatigable.  We  have  let- 
ters written  by  him  at  midnight:  we  find  him 
despatching  the  unpleasant  affairs  of  Flanders 
at  one  of  his  country  seats,  whilst  his  carriage 
halted  on  his  way  to  join  the  queen.  If  he 
had  to  be  present  at  an  entertainment,  he  fixed 
it  for  a day  on  which  there  was  at  least  no  re- 
gular post  to  send  off.  He  did  not  make  his 
short  journeys  even  to  the  Escurial  without 
taking  his  papers  with  him,  and  perusing  them 
by  the  way.  As  Magaret  of  Parma  and  Gran- 
vella,  though  inhabiting  the  same  palace,  com- 
muned together  more  by  letter  than  by  word 
of  mouth,  so  he  too  wrote  innumerable  notes  to 
his  confidential  ministers:  Antonio  Perez  had 
two  chests  full  of  such  autographs.  Thus  he 
was  beyond  comparison  the  most  fully  em- 
ployed man  of  business  in  the  vvorld.  His 
attention  to  his  finances  was  uninterrupted, 
and  we  find  him  at  times  more  accurately  in- 
formed respecting  them  than  his  presidents.* 
He  wished  to  know  every  thing  that  concerned 
his  dominions.  He  had  materials  collected  for 
a general  statistical  account  of  Spain  for  his 
own  use,  six  volumes  of  which  work  are  still 
preserved  in  the  Escurial. f But  he  wished  his 
information  to  extend  even  to  particulars.  He 
had  correspondents  in  every  diocess,  who  re- 
ported to  him  how  the  clergy  and  the  holders 
of  the  benefices  conducted  themselves.  He 
had  always  a prelate  at  each  of  the  universi- 
ties who  acquainted  him  how  the  members  of 
the  colleges  were  versed  in  the  sciences. 
Those  who  were  candidates  for  any  place  he 
usually  knew,  even  before  they  were  present- 
ed, as  well  as  though  he  had  been  personally 
acquainted  with  them:  he  was  aware  of  their 
character  and  their  peculiarities;  and  once, 
when  they  were  speaking  to  him  in  praise  of 
a certain  person’s  learning  and  ability,  he  re- 
torted, “ You  say  nothing  to  meofhisamours.”J 
Thus  he  ruled  his  dominions  in  peace;  in 
turbulent  times  he  redoubled  his  attention.  It 
excited  wonder  to  see,  when  the  troubles 
broke  out  in  Flanders,  how  accurately  he  was 
informed  about  all  persons  who  might  have 
had  any  leaning  to  the  new  opinions,  how  ex- 
actly he  knew,  not  only  their  meetings,  but 
also  the  age,  appearance,  character,  and  inter- 

* See  a calculation  by  Philip  in  a letter  to  Eraso,  Ca- 
brera, 1 1 06. 

t Rehfues,  Spanien  nach  eigener  Ansicht,  iv.  S.  1348. 

J Cabrera,  p.  1064,  and  elsewhere.  The  Cortes  ex- 
pressed a wish  in  1554  that  visitadores  should  be  secretly 
sent  to  ail  the  pueblos  to  inquire  into  the  habits  of  the 
regidores,  the  judicial  personages,  and  the  knights.  Pe- 
ticion  xxviii. 
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course  of  each;  and  how,  instead  of  receivinj 
information  from  Margaret  on  these  matters 
he  was,  on  the  contrary,  able  to  impart  it  t 
her.*  Now,  it  was  just  in  the  same  manne 
he  managed  his  foreign  affairs.  He  had  at  al 
the  leading  courts,  not  only  public  ambassador 
who  sent  him  reports,  or  came  to  Spain  t 
give  him  information  by  word  of  mouth,  but  In 
had  also  secret  emissaries  whose  letters  wer  l 
addressed  directly  to  himself.  A historian; 
might  well  cherish  the  wish  that  he  might- 
share  with  this  king  the  comprehensive  amW: 
thorough  knowledge  he  possessed  of  his  owiMC 
times.  Philip  sat  and  read  all  these  reports  tin 
and  concentrated  all  their  contents,  and  dit 
rected  them  to  his  own  ends.  He  weigheiji 
them  for  himself.  If  he  thought  good  he  coup, 
munieated  them  to  one  or  other  of  his  confi-’t 
dential  ministers;  if  not,  he  buried  them  iiL 
perpetual  silence.f  Thus  he  lived  in  completuai 
solitude,  and  yet  was  personally  acquainted,  a |»|i 
it  were,  with  the  whole  world ; secluded  fronkp 
its  contemplation,  and  yet  its  real  governor  [n 
himself  in  almost  motionless  repose,  and  yeL 
the  originator  of  movements  that  affected  alW 
the  world.  Grown  old  and  gray,  weary  an<nG 
dim-sighted  over  his  toils,  he  still  did  not  gi v< jion 
them  up.  His  daughter,  the  infanta  Isabella' 
who  was  moulded  entirely  after  his  own  heart 
for  whom  he  had  a cordial  regard,  and  to  whon 
he  would  go  even  at  night,  and  communicati 
to  her  some  welcome  news,  used  to  sit  fo 
three  or  four  hours  with  him  ; and  though  hi  »f 
did  not  admit  her  into  all  his  secrets,  still  shi 
helped  him  to  read  the  petitions  and  memoriaUj 


ft 


of  private  persons,  and  to  provide  for  the  affair  in- 
of  the  home  administration. { 

Now  what  was  the  aim  of  such  incessant 
industry  throughout  his  long  life?  Was  it  thiif 
welfare  of  the  kingdoms  of  which  he  swayed 
the  sceptre?  the  prosperity  of  his  subjects 
This  might  have  been  supposed  in  the  begin|B|v 
ning  of  his  reign,  so  long  as  he  seemed  to  abn-, 
jure  his  father’s  schemes,  and  his  thirst  fofcn 
glory,  and  to  look  only  to  his  own  dominions!,; 
But  lie  soon  began  to  play  a very  busy  part  iijbe 
the  complicated  affairs  of  Europe.  Was  ife- 
then  his  purpose,  as  it  was  perhaps  in  hiiL 
power,  to  heal  the  wounds  of  his  times?  Wei, 
cannot  affirm  either  the  one  or  the  otherm 
Obedience  and  the  catholic  faith  at  home,  the 
catholic  faith  and  subjection  in  all  other  counu 
tries,  this  was  what  he  had  at  heart,  this  wa;»ot 


P 


’ Strada,  who  himself  possessed  more  than  one  hun 


'eft 


dred  letters  from  Philip  to  Magaret,  De  Bello  Belg.  it 
p.  81. 

t Contarini.  “ Usa  S.  M.  una  squisitisslma  secretezs 

nelle  cose  sue ma  e altro  tanto  desidorosa  di  scof 

rire  i disegni  et  secreti  degl’altri  principi,  Del  che  impieg 
ogni  cnra  et  ditigentia,  spendendo  una  infinita  quantil 
d’oro  in  spie  in  tutte  le  parti  del  mondo  et  appresso 
tntti  i principi,  et  queste  spie  spesse  volte  hanno  anco  oi 
dine  d’indrizzare  le  letlcre  a S.  M.,  la  quale  non  comrnu  • 
nica  le  cose  importanti  a persona  alcuna  et  solamenti  t 
quelle  di  Piandra  al  duca  di  Parma.” 

t Contarini:  “ Ajutandngli  ella  a leggere  queste  talrji, 
scritture,”  Cf.  Strada  ii.  lib.  vii.  p.  216.  feu 
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e aim  of  all  his  labours.  He  was  himself 
voted,  with  monkish  attachment,  to  the  out- 
lard  observances  of  the  catholic  worship.  He 
Issed  the  hand  of  a priest  after  mass,  to  show 
ichdukes  who  visited  him  what  reverence  is 
le  to  such  men.  To  a lady  of  rank,  who 
aod  upon  the  steps  of  the  altar,  he  said, 
That  is  no  place  either  for  you  or  me.” 
ow  diligently,  with  what  care  and  expense, 
d he  gather  the  sacred  relics  from  all  coun- 
es  that  had  become  protestant,  that  such 
ecious  things  might  not  be  lost  to  Catholicism 
id  Christendom.* * * §  This  was  surely  not  from 
dwelling  religion;  yet  a sort  of  indwelling 
ligion,  capable  of  swaying  the  moral  charac- 
r,  had  grown  up  in  him,  out  of  the  conviction 
at  he  was  born  to  uphold  the  external  service 
the  church,  that  he  was  the  pillar  of  the 
lurch,  that  such  was  his  commission  from 
od.  If  by  this  means  he  brought  it  to  pass, 
at  the  majority  of  Spaniards,  full  of  the  like 
elings,  did,  as  an  Italian  says,  “not  merely 
ve,  not  merely  reverence,  but  absolutely 
lore  him,  and  deem  his  commands  so  sacred, 
iat  they  could  not  be  violated  without  offence 
God  ;”j  at  the  same  time,  by  a singular  illu- 
on  (if  indeed  we  are  justified,  in  supposing 
s conduct  to  have  sprung  from  an  illusion  of 
s own,  and  not  to  have  been  deliberately 
trsued  to  delude  others,)  he  came  to  regard 
ie  progress  of  his  own  power  and  the  progress 
’ religion  as  identified,  and  to  behold  the  lat- 
r in  the  former.  In  this  he  was  confirmed 
r the  people  of  the  Netherlands,  who  revolted 
Imultaneously  from  him,  and  from  the  pope, 
ii  truth,  the  zeal  that  animated  him  was  none 
her  than  that  which  had  actuated  Charles 
ie  Bold  and  Maximilian  I.,  the  zeal,  namely, 
exalting  the  Burgundian  and  Habsburg 
ause,  which  had  become  conjoined  with  reli- 
ious  purposes  since  the  days  of  Charles  V., 
lly  the  union  of  these  two  motives  was  much 
ronger  in  him:  and  if  he  sought  to  conquer 
ngland,  and  to  obtain  the  crown  of  France 
r his  nephew  and  his  daughter,  it  was  with 
le  full  persuasion  that  he  was  acting  for  the 
jst  interests  of  the  world,  and  for  the  weal  of 
>uls.  If,  on  the  one  hand,  his  reserve  and 
is  gravity  unfitted  him  for  presiding  over  the 
ations  he  ruled  with  kindness,  affability,  and 
3 a father;  on  the  other  hand  his  narrow  and 
knatical  constitution  of  mind  placed  it  far  be- 
ond  his  power  to  become  the  reconciling 
jirit  of  his  distracted  times;  he  was,  on  the 
optrary,  a great  promoter  and  augmenter  of 
ie  discord. 

Two  points  are  further  to  be  remarked,  with 
jference  to  his  administration.  The  one,  as 


* Micheli ; above  all  Cabrera. 

t Relatione  et  sommario  dell'  historie  antiche  et  mo- 
-me  Spygna,  Tesoro  politico  i.  Contarini: 

Uuesta  opinione  che  di  lui  si  ha,  rende  le  sue  leggi  piu 
tcrosancte  et  inviolabili.” 


regards  his  ministers ; the  other  as  regards  the 
means  he  employed  to  obtain  his  ends. 

Whether  it  was  from  the  compulsory  pres- 
sure of  his  multitudinous  businesses,  or  that  he 
was  induced  thereto  by  personal  confidence, 
he  left  his  ministers  great  freedom,  and  an 
open  range  of  action.  Espinosa  was  long 
called  the  monarch  of  Spain  ;*  Alva  had  his 
hands  free  in  the  Netherlands.  We  will  look 
more  minutely  into  the  changes  of  his  ministers, 
and  their  position.  He  seemed  to  be  depen- 
dent on,  and  ruled  by,  many  of  his  confidential 
advisers.  Moreover,  it  was  to  no  purpose  any 
one  proffered  a complaint  against  these  men: 
his  first  answer  was,  that  he  relied  on  his  ad- 
visers; and  however  often  their  accusers  re- 
turned to  the  charge,  they  were  always  met 
with  the  same  reply.  People  complained, 
that  not  only  the  interests  of  foreign  powers, 
but  those  of  the  king  himself,  were  betrayed 
and  ruined  through  the  private  feelings  and 
passions  of  these  ministers-!  Now,  it  is  very 
well  worth  noting  his  manner  of  dealing  with 
them.  To  their  best  suggestions  he  seemed 
to  lend  but  half  an  ear,  and  for  a while  it  was 
as  though  they  had  said  nothing;  but  at  last, 
he  put  their  ideas  into  operation,  as  though 
they  had  proceeded  from  himself.  He  used  to 
say,  that  he  stayed  away  from  the  council  of 
state,  in  order  that  the  passions  of  the  several 
members  might  be  free  to  display  themselves 
the  more  unreservedly,  and  that  if  he  had  but 
a faithful  reporter  of  all  that  passed,  he  could 
have  no  better  means  of  information.};  But  be 
went  still  farther  than  this.  He  suffered  in- 
censed enemies  to  pursue  each  other  into  his 
very  cabinet,  and  he  received  the  memorials 
of  the  one  party  against  the  other.§  As  the 
close  secresy  he  observed  on  all  things  was 
notorious,  no  one  scrupled  to  confide  to  him  the 
most  private  matters,  and  things  that  would 
never  have  been  imparted  to  any  other.  Such 
communications  did  not  always  produce  the 
full  effect  intended,  but  some  of  them  did ; and 
Philip  was  always  filled  with  suspicion. 
Never  was  it  easier  for  any  one  than  for  him 
to  withdraw  his  accustomed  confidence,  and  to 
stint  in  his  wonted  favour.  For  awhile  he 
would  conceal  his  secret  displeasure.  Perhaps 
the  minister  had  important  matters  still  in 
hand,  perhaps  his  personal  co-operation  was 
necessary  for  the  accomplishment  of  some  pur- 
pose. So  long  as  the  case  stood  thus,  he  dealt 
with  him  warily  as  with  a foreign  power,  and 
frequently,  meanwhile,  would  neither  comply 

* Famianus  Strada,  de  Bello  Belgico,  i.  lib.  vi.  p.  161. 

t Tiepolo:  “ II  ritrovar  poi  S.  M.  per  ottener  piu  di 
quello  ha  fatto  il  detto  consiglio  & cosa  in  tutto  superflua: 
per  il  che  da  se  non  risponde  cosa  alcuna,  ma  si  rimette 
a quello  e stato  risoluto.  Il  che  causa  senza  dubio  danno 
ai  negotii.  Spesso  avviene  che  il  giuditio  di  suoi  minis- 
tri  e corrutto  o da  interesse  particolare  o da  alcuna  pas- 
sione.” 

} Cartas  de  Antonio  Perez. 

§ For  instances  see  Cabrera  passim.  He  mentions  “pa- 
peles  que  le  davan  emulos  invidiosos  y inalos  por  odio  y 
pasion.” 
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with  the  minister’s  desires,  nor  absolutely  re- 
ject them.  But  at  last,  his  displeasure  broke  out 
all  at  once.  Cabrera  remarks  of  no  few,  that 
his  disfavour  was  their  death.  So  much  may 
have  been  implied  by  the  saying1  proverbial  at 
his  court,  that  it  was  not  far  from  his  smile  to 
his  dagger.  The  whole  spirit  of  his  favourites 
hung  on  his  good  will;  without  it  they  sank 
into  nothingness. 

As  he  changed  his  ministers,  so  too  he 
changed  the  measures  they  were  to  carry  out, 
ever  keeping  his  ends  steadily  in  view.  How 
numerous,  and  how  various,  were  the  courses 
he  struck  out  in  the  affairs  of  Flanders  alone.* * * § 
It  is  a mistake,  to  suppose  he  knew  how  to 
adopt  no  other  devices  than  those  of  force. 
Undoubtedly  he  acquiesced  in  Alva’s  cruel 
measures,  not  however  from  cruelty,  but  for 
the  sake  of  the  result  he  expected.  When 
this  did  not  ensue,  he  selected  Requesens  for 
the  express  reason,  that  he  was  a moderate 
man,  and  commissioned  him  to  employ  milder 
means.f  He  sent  don  John,  who  was  accep- 
table to  the  people  of  the  Netherlands,  because 
he  appeared  to  be  their  countryman, with  de- 
finite orders  to  conclude  a peace.  Failing  in 
this,  he  again  reverted  to  force.  In  this  he 
may  be  compared  to  his  great  grandfather, 
Maximilian,  who  was  continually  adopting 
new  means  to  arrive  at  his  ends:  only  Maxi- 
milian broke  off  at  an  early  stage  of  his  pro- 
ceedings, whilst  Philip  always  pushed  matters 
to  the  very  utmost ; Maximilian  always  seemed 
highly  excited,  Philip  invariably  maintained 
the  most  unruffled  composure.  Never  did  he 
give  way  to  any  impulse  of  temper.^  There 
never  arrived  a despatch  from  Flanders,  how- 
ever good  or  bad  its  news,  that  could  produce 
the  least  change  in  his  countenance.  On  re- 
ceiving the  first  intelligence  of  the  victory  at 
Lepanto,  the  greatest  that  had  been  achieved  by 
Christendom  for  300  years,  he  said,  “ Don 
John  risked  a great  deal,”  and  not  a word 
more.  Upon  the  greatest  mischance  that 
could  befal  him,  the  loss  of  his  fleet,  on  which 
he  had  exhausted  the  resources  of  Spain,  on 
which  he  had  built  the  grandest  hopes,  and 
which  he  had  deemed  invincible,  he  said,  “ I 
sent  it  out  against  men,  and  not  against  the 
billows;”  and  having  said  this,  he  seemed  per- 
fectly calm.  The  only  gesticulation  he  was 
observed  to  make,  when  any  thing  occurred 
quite  contrary  to  his  expectation,  or  when  any 
word  let  fall  provoked  him  very  much,  was 


* This  was  remarked  by  Cabrera,  lib.  xi.  p.  869.  “ E! 
rey  catolico  haviendo  usado  para  reduccion  de  los  Fla- 
meneos  del  rigor,  btandura : castigo,  perdon  : armas  paz- 
y sin  fruto. 

t Cabrera  mentions  the  “ medio  di  concerto  y blandura 
que  S.  Magestad  havia  mostrado  querer  provar  tras  los 
tie  las  arinas  y rigor.” 

{ Lippomano,  Relatione  di  Napoli. 

§ Contarini:  ” E'  gravissimo  in  tutte  sue  operationi, 
si  che  non  esce  mai  parola  della  bocca  sna  nfi  atto  alcuno 
dalla  sua  persona  che  non  sia  molto  bene  ponderato  et 
pessato.  Modera  felicissimamente  tutti  i suoi  affetti." 


that  same  one  which  is  noticed  in  the  grave 
Arabs;  he  clutched  his  beard  in  his  hand. 

There  are  in  this  dismal  life  some  spots 
surpassing  gloom.  Why  was  his  son  D< 
Carlos  disposed  to  rebel  against  him  I It 
now  but  too  certain  that  he  wished  to  do  £ 
Assuredly  the  prince  presented  a decided  co  . 
trast  to  his  father;  the  latter,  particularly  g 
first,  all  calm  and  pacific;  the  former,  on  tl  n 
contrary,  fired  with  an  enthusiastic  love 
arms,  ardently  attached  to  the  soldiery,  and  : 
an  impetuosity  of  character  that  disdained  ^ 
conceal  ambition,  cruelty,  or  any  other  passio  ^ 
He  displayed  a brilliant  munificence,  striking  , 
opposed  to  the  king’s  frugality.*  The  moi  “ 
restrictions  there  were  imposed  on  him,  tl 
more  passionate  became  his  inclinations.  H 
was  still  very  young  when  the  question  bege , 
to  be  agitated  of  entrusting  him  with  son  y 
lieutenancy.  But  this  was  not  done.  He  ht 
reason  to  expect  a greater  degree  of  indepe  y 
dence  from  his  marriage,  which  was  alread 
negotiated  and  agreed  on ; but  the  father  toe 
to  himself  the  son’s  destined  bride.  Asoftet 
as  a war  broke  out  he  longed  to  join  in  it,  an  J ’ 
he  always  was  forced  to  remain  at  home,  /jy 
last  he  made  it  the  sole  object  of  his  wishc 
that  the  pacification  of  the  Netherlands  shoul 
be  committed  to  him:  Alva  was  preferred  t 
him.  Thus  this  impetuous  spirit,  shut  out  o y 
all  sides  from  active  exertion,  and  driven  bac  ■ 
upon  itself,  was  thwarted  and  irritated  to  mac 
ness.  Now  would  Carlos  kill  Alva,  and  escap 
by  flight  from  his  father;  now  had  he  no  rei  „ 
day  or  night,  till  he  cried  out  that  he  medf 
tated  a deed  against  a man  he  hated,  for  whief 
he  besought  absolution  beforehand,  till  he  wa 
frantic  enough  to  give  the  theologians  ( 
Atocha  grounds  for  surmising  that  his  fathe  ‘ 
was  the  hated  foe  whose  life  he  threatened.^ 
Did  his  father  then  leave  him  to  pine  awa 
and  die  in  prison  1 Or  is  the  story  really  trut  ‘| 
that-  the  coffin  in  which  Carlos  lay  was  opener ' 
and  his  head  found  severed  from  his  body  1 B^ 
it  enough  to  say,  that  Philip  lived  on  such  de 
plorable  terms  with  his  son,  that  he  mu£ 
either  fear  every  thing  at  his  hand,  or  door  y 
him  to  death  without  pity. 

This  matter  had  no  doubt  some  influence  oij)( 
the  subsequent  discipline  practised  by  thi  ^ 
monarch  with  his  children.  When  he  had  hi  1 
heir  apparent,  Philip,  brought  up  for  an  un  , 

' h 

* Tiepolo:  “ E nelle  attioni  sue  cost  ardente  et  si  pu  ls 
dir  precipitoso.  Si  sdegna  facilmente  el  prorumpe  tant  ic 
che  si  pub  dir  crudele  . . . . E amico  della  verita  et  ne  , 
mico  de  buffoni.  Si  diletta  di  gioie,  perche  di  man  su 
ne  intaglia.  Stima  poco  ognuno,  se  ben  e grande,  paren^ 
doli  a gran  lungo  che  nessun  li  possa  pareggiare.  Sue  * 
dire : Chi  debbe  far  elemosine,  se  non  le  danno  i principi  1 
E' splendidissimo  in  tutte  le  cose  et  massime  nel  benefi  8 
ciar  chi  lo  serve.”  Soriano  (MS.)  thus  describes  Carlos  t 
“ E'  simile  al  padre  pi  faccia,  e perb  dissimile  de  costum;  < 
perche  e animoso,  accorto,  crudele,  ambitioso,  inimicis  ® 
simo  de  buffoni,  amicissimo  de  soldati.” 

t L’histoire  de  l'huissier,  in  Llorente,  Hist,  de  I’lnqui  t< 
sition,  lit.  151.  It  has  been  sufficiently  proved  in  recen  d 
times  that  Carlos  perished  through  his  irregularities  ii 111 
prison.  (Note  to  the  second  edition.) 
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ial  length  of  time,  and  with  injurious  se- 
ity,  among  women,  it  was  thought  that  he 
Don  Carlos  in  mind.*  He  took  care  not 
give  him  a grandee  for  his  tutor.  He  did 
even  suffer,  as  it  is  said,  that  his  son  and 
faithful  daughter,  Isabella,  should  speak 
t each  other  unknown  to  himself, 
e lived,  however,  to  see  the  natural  and 
vitable  result  of  all  this.  As  his  end  drew 
he  saw  his  kingdom  exhausted  of  men, 
burdened  with  debts,  his  foes  and  his  re- 
ted Subjects  powerful,  alert,  and  provided 
h means  of  attack ; but  the  successor,  who 
ht  have  remedied  those  evils,  and  resisted 
se  enemies,  he  saw  not.  His  son  was 
oily  incapable.  It  is  said  that  this  convic- 
once  quite  overcame  him.  He  bewailed 
his  son-in-law,  Albert  of  Austria,  and  to 
bella,  whom  he  greatly  loved : “ To  his 
ce  in  bestowing  on  him  so  great  a realm, 
had  not  been  pleased  to  add  the  grace  of 
nting  him  a successor  capable  of  continuing 
ule  it.  He  commended  the  realm  to  them 
The  old  king  said  this  with  tears,  he 
had  shed  no  tears  at  the  death  of  bis 
ldren.f 

3.  Philip  111. 

fhe  Spaniards  have  a book  relating  to 
lip  III.,  which  ascribes  many  virtues  to 
monarch.  If  I mistake  not,  human  vir- 
s are  of  two  kinds:  in  the  one  case  their 
ive  impulses  are  directed  outwards,  and  are 
lansive  in  their  nature;  in  the  other,  these 
turned  inwards  with  a self-contracting 
e:  and  whilst  the  virtues  of  the  former 
ss  belong  more  to  the  stronger  minded,  and 
se  of  the  latter  to  the  weaker,  it  is  the  due 
ibination  of  both  that  constitutes  the  fault- 
man.  Now  just  such  a combination  does 
book  we  speak  of  ascribe  to  the  king:  it 
j cribes  him  as  brave,  open-handed,  and 
e,  and  at  the  same  time  clemen't,  pious,  and 
ste.  Why  then  was  Philip  II.  alarmed  at 
prospect  of  being  succeeded  by  a son  so 
1 endowed!  Why  did  he  think  of  setting 
ernors  over  him  1 

oreno,  the  author  of  the  book,  does  not 
' re  us  in  doubt.  For  what  is  the  bravery  he 
1 ols  in  Philip!  It  is  that  he  controls  him- 
’,  and  refuses  to  take  vengeance.  In  what 
sists  his  open-handedness  ! He  makes  do- 
ai  ions  to  churches,  founds  colleges,  and  sends 
];pey  to  the  Persians,  that  they  might  keep 


the  Turks  employed,  and  hinder  them  from  in- 
festing the  coasts  of  Spain.  Lastly,  wherein 
does  his  sagacity  display  itself!  In  the  fact, 
that  he  submits  to  be  instructed,  that  he  shapes 
his  course  according  to  the  judgment  of  others.* 
And  so  vanish  all  his  active  virtues. 

We  have  seen  how  Charles  V.  was  so  con- 
stituted, that  his  nature  could  hardly  attain  to 
a free  exercise  of  its  powers;  but  it  did  arrive 
at  that  stage  of  growth  at  last;  that  monarch 
was  indefatigable  in  the  field  and  in  the  coun- 
cil. Again,  we  saw  how  one  half  of  this  ac- 
tive capacity  remained  for  ever  denied  to 
Philip  II.;  how  sedulously  that  sovereign 
avoided  all  energetic  movements,  all  personal 
contact  with  others;  but  in  solitude  and  in  his 
cabinet  he  too  was  unwearied  in  his  labours. 
Philip  III.„could  brace  himself  to  neither  of 
these  courses.  He  was  very  far  from  taking 
delight  in  a stirring  life  in  the  field  or  in  the 
fight;  but  he  also  resigned  to  others  the  busi- 
ness of  the  cabinet. 

Don  Philip  III.  was  of  a small,  well-shaped 
person,  with  a small,  round,  agreeable,  white 
and  red  face;  he  had  the  family  lips.  He  had 
been  taught  to  display  a certain  air  of  dignity 
when  he  appeared  in  public;  but  naturally  he 
was  altogether  cheerful  and  unpretending  in 
his  appearance.  He  had  passed  his  youth  in 
weakness,  obedience,  and  not  very  profitable 
occupations.  An  unhealthy  nurse  had  com- 
municated to  him  a malady  of  which  he  never 
thoroughly  got  rid:  it  was  not  till  his  four- 
teenth year  that  he  cut  his  second  teeth,  so 
slowly  did  his  constitution  unfold.  He  was 
certainly  not  entirely  destitute  of  the  talent  to 
comprehend;  nevertheless  his  tutor,  Loaisa, 
with  all  his  minute  and  pedantic  rigour,  did 
not  carry  him  much  further  than  grammar  and 
a smattering  of  St.  Thomas.  Was  it  the  trial 
befitting  a prince’s  mettle,  that  they  made  him 
support  theses  and  syllogisms  in  the  Escurial! 
Above  all  they  instilled  into  him  the  strictest 
obedience  to  his  father,  and  never  was  that 
duty  more  inviolably  observed  by  a son.  The 
charge  has  been  gravely  alleged  against  Loaisa 
that  he  educated  the  prince  with  a view  to 
ruling  him  at  a future  time.! 

At  any  rate,  the  prince  seemed  from  the 
first  more  fitted  and  more  inclined  to  receive 
impulses  from  others  than  to  impart  them. 
When  his  father  announced  to  him  that  he 
should  now  take  part  in  the  affairs  of  state, 


Khevehhillers  account  of  T621.  Annal.  Ferdin.  ix. 

■■  Jet.  della  Yita  del  re  di  Spagna,  MS.  “ Gli  disse  che 
'ben  sapeva  il  gran  valore  et  le  qualita  dell’  infanta. 
?rano  tali  che  in  essa  et  in  suo  marito  haveva  poste 
le  speranze:  gia  che  dio  per  li  suoi  peccati.  ancorche 
avesse  fatto  gratie  di  tanti  regni  et  dominii,  non*gli 
iva  per  reggerli  et  governarli  dato  figliuoli : perche  il 
cipe  non  era  che  uu  ombra  di  principe,  non  havendo 
, ito  per  comandare,  di  maniera  che  dubitava  che  non 
sse  essere  occasione  di  molti  gran  danni  alia  sua 


* Poreno,  Dichos  y hechos  del  Rey  Don  Felipe  III.  cap 
ii.  vii.  xi. 

t Relatione  della  vita  del  re  di  Spagna  et  del  li  privati. 
“ Pate  tatta  via  una  certa  infinnita  et  la  chiamano 
nsogie  (?)  Don  Francesco  de  Avila,  marchese  di  Velada, 
fa  quello  a cui  si  raccomando  et  cornise  la  custodia  di 
questo  principe:  e Garzia  de  Loaisa,  che  morse  arcives- 
covo  di  Toledo,  fu  maestro  per  insegnarli  le  scienze  et 
virtu  christiane  et  politiche  che  bisognano  a cosi  gran 
discepolo.  Questi  hebbero  per  scopo,  poiche  il  padre  era 
vecchio,  infermo  et  molto  vicino  alia  morte,  di  allevare 
S.  M in  maniera  che’I  potessero  reggere  et  maneggiare 
come  loro  tornava  commodo  et  quasi  tiranneggiarlo. 
Questo  scopo  hebbe  piu  di  ogn’  altro  il  Loaisa.'’ 
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that  he  should  return  as  a man  to  the  chamber 
he  had  left  more  like  a child,  he  said  not  a 
word,  kissed  his  father’s  hand,  and  remained 
the  same  as  ever.  Even  when  Philip  showed 
him  the  portraits  of  three  young  princesses, 
one  of  whom  he  might  select  for  his  bride,  and 
repeatedly  urged  him  to  make  his  choice,  there 
was  no  bringing  him  to  a decision,  “ for  his 
father’s  will  was  his  taste.”  He  left  it,  so  to 
speak,  to  death  to  decide  for  him.* * * §  Two  of 
the  three  princesses  died. 

After  the  death  of  his  father,  when  he  him- 
self became  king,  he  resigned  all  authority 
from  the  very  first  into  the  hands  of  the  duke 
of  Lerma,  as  we  shall  presently  see.  Other 
sovereigns  have  done  something  ot  the  same 
kind,  but  only  that  they  might  be  free  to  pur- 
sue their  pleasures.  He  knew  no  pleasures  to 
which  he  could  wish  to  devote  himself.  What 
he  seemed  to  have  most  taste  for  was  travel- 
ling, playing  at  ball,  and  throwing  dice  till  a 
late  hour  of  the  night.  But  his  fondness  even 
for  these  amusements  was  not  very  decided. 
It  was  plain  after  all  that  he  only  played  to 
pass  away  the  time,  not  for  any  gratification 
such  occupations  afforded  him.f 

Thus  he  appears  in  this  world  without  taking 
part  in  it,  without  acquiring  any  active  cha- 
racter, without  suffering  himself  to  be  tempted 
to  the  indulgence  of  any  passion.  He  blushes 
and  casts  down  his  eyes  if  a lady  looks  upon 
him  with  vivacity  in  the  palace.  Pie  affirms, 
and  we  may  really  take  his  word  for  it,  he 
looks  upon  a beautiful  woman  only  from  thank- 
fulness to  God  for  having  made  so  perfect  a 

creature.! 

But  no ! there  is  something  in  him  that  does 
at  times  incite  him  to  action.  There  lives 
within  him,  interwoven  with  the  very  core  of 
his  existence,  a spirit  of  rigorous  Catholic  de- 
votion, whether  inherited  from  his  father  or 
implanted  in  him  by  education.  How  often 
meeting  with  the  procession  of  the  host  does 
he  accompany  it  even  beneath  the  poorest 
roof!  It  is  with  great  unwillingness  he  re- 
turns from  Valladolid,  whither  the  court  had 
been  transferred,  to  Madrid;  but  he  does  so 
because  his  confessor  tells  him  it  is  for  God’s 
service.  He  kneels  down  before  a poor  friar 
to  receive  his  blessing,  and  thinks  his  indispo- 
sition relieved  when  he  has  obtained  it.  After 
the  death  of  his  wife  there  needs  a heavenly 
voice  to  comfort  him,  speaking  in  very  choice 
Castilian;  yet  he  does  not  conceive  the  least 
suspicion. ^ 

This  turn  of  thought  sometimes  impels  him 
to  active  exertion.  It  seems  to  him  an  impor- 

* Khevenhiller,  Annales  Ferdinamlei.  an.  1598. 

t Relat.  della  Vila,  etc.  “Dei  gusli  non  si  e potato 
scoprir  pin  che  il  correre  In  posta,  far  viaggi,  giocare  a 
pillotla  et  a caccia,  et  in  questa  materia  tirare  pin  che 

alii  uccelli Gioca  ancora  et  molto  hene  a dadi 

buona  parte  della  notte,  et  questo  piu  per  spassarsi  che 
per  dilettarsi  del  gioco.” 

1 Poreno,  Dichos  y hechos  de  Felipe  III.  c.  iv.  p.  299.| 

§ Davila,  Vida  y hechos  de  Felipe  III.,  p.  81  et  seqq. 


tant  duty  to  bring  all  men  to  acknowledp 
“ the  mystery  of  the  immaculate  conception 
the  angel  queen,  the  most  holy  Mary.”  F 
this  he  consults  with  his  learned  men,  for  tl 
he  makes  his  bishops  and  archbishops  write 
Rome,  and  is  ready  even  to  make  a pilgrimaj 
thither  on  foot  if  necessary;  nor  can  his  ch 
dren  afford  him  greater  delight  than  by  repe; 
ing  “ Holy  Mary  conceived  without  sin.” 
“ So,  my  children,”  he  answers,  “ do  I also  t 
lieve.”* 

But  all  the  results  of  his  religious  promj 
ings  were  not  equally  inoffensive.  We  s 
him  making  warlike  preparations  in  the  ye 
1609.  The  veteran  Spanish  troops  are  sui 
moned  from  Spain.  The  galleys  of  Napl 
and  Sicily,  of  Castile,  of  Portugal  and  Cal 
Ionia,  put  to  sea,  and  the  names  of  Doria  a 
Santa  Cruz,  are  heard  again  upon  the  wate 
The  king  makes  a vow  to  St.  James,  and 
his  wife,  the  Blessed  Virgin,  to  obtain  succc 
in  the  proposed  attempt.  And  for  what  w 
all  this  done  ] What  was  the  enemy  to  be  e 
countered  1 The  campaign  was  against  a p< ; 
pie  that  raised  its  corn  and  its  sugar  for  t , 
kingdom,  against  the  poor  Moriscoes  of  \|( 
lentia,  who  had  long  been  baptized  and  d 
armed.  The  crime  imputed  to  them  was  ci 
tainly  not  very  clear;  their  grand  fault  w 
that  they  were  not  yet  thoroughly  Cathol 
And,  behold,  an  image  of  the  Virgin  has  wc[ 
i whole  cloyds  of  steaming  sweat  have  ooz 
from  another;  the  bell  of  Velilla  has  struc  i 
now  is  the  king  fully  determined ; he  will  r 
hear  one  word  of  remonstrance.  And  n% 
when  all  has  been  accomplished,  when  t|j| 
streets  of  Valentia  have  been  strewed  wij* 
corpses,  when  so  many  Moors  have  perishwj 
by  sea  under  the  cruel  treatment  of  their  r% 
berlike  captors,  and  scarcely  a third  part 
them  have  been  landed  in  Africa ; then  get 
the  queen  and  lays  the  foundation-stone  of  tL 
church  she  had  vowed,  and  the  king  undi,1; 
takes  his  pilgrimage  to  St.  Jago;  whilst  tjt 
Spaniards  reckon  up  3700  battles  fought  wi 
in  the  last  800  years  between  them  and  thm 
Moors,  now  finally  expelled;  and  they  appo^B 
a solemn  holiday  for  an  everlasting  memory 
of  this  enterprize.f  fc 

If  religious  opinions  were  the  sole  cauia- 
that  could  prompt  Philip  III.  to  action,  so  w<ej 
they  also  the  only  source  of  his  uneasine^ 
Before  we  can  fully  understand  the  how  a«, 
the  wherefore  of  this  matter,  we  must  tail], 
more  minute  note  of  the  administration  of  jL 
favourites.  Here  it  is  enough  to  state  that  1^ 
thought  smote  him  St  last,  he  had  done  sinfu]]; 
in  conceding  so  much  power  to  those  favouritpa 
and  that  no  consolatory  arguments  were  strcji 

* Poreno,  cxii.  “ De  su  devocion,”  p.  330. 

f Geddes,  The  History  of  the  Expulsion  of  the  Moult* 
coes  out  of  Spain,  in  Miscellaneous  Tracts,  i.,  partly, 
larly  p.  106.  Our  information  i3  taken  from  Poreno, 
282.  291,  and  Davila,  an.  1610,  authors  not  made  us  ^ 
by  Geddes. 
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nough  to  assure  him  of  that  blessedness  in 
nother  world,  for  which  he  had  lived  a life  of 
uch  purity,  chastity,  and  devotion  to  the 
hurch ; so  that  he  departed  in  a kind  of  de- 
pair.* 

Conclusion. 

These  are  the  three  sovereigns  whose  ad- 
linistration  we  propose  considering  further. 
!ut  first  it  is  well  worth  our  noting  how  like 
ach  other,  and  yet  how  different  they  were. 

The  Spanish  line  of  the  house  of  Habsburg 
3 remarkable  for  having  continued  itself  by 
carriages  exclusively  within  its  own  family. 

The  wife  of  Charles  V.  was  bis  own  niece 
y blood;  that  wife  of  Philip  II.  who  bore  him 
lis  heir,  was  of  the  house  of  Austria,  and  so 
ikewise  was  the  queen  of  Philip  III.  Philip 
V.  married  his  own  niece,  and  from  the  mar- 
iage  sprang  Charles  II.,  the  last  scion  of  the 
iouse  of  Habsburg  in  Spain. 

From  this  may  have  arisen  the  fact,  that  in 
io  other  race  have  the  children  so  much  re- 
embled  their  parents  in  form  and  features  as 
n this.  There  is  a curious  substantiation  of 
his  fact  in  our  Relationi.  Leonardo  Moro 
lourtrays  king  Philip  IV.  in  the  very  words 
:mployed  by  Soriano  to  describe  Philip  II. ; 
vhether  it  was  that  this  was  an  accidental 
:oincidence,  or  that  Moro  saw  the  description 
if  the  grandfather  to  be  quite  applicable  to  the 
grandson. 

Now  where  education,  circumstances,  and 
mbits  of  life  are  the  same,  it  is  not  at  all  un- 
ikely  that  the  physiognomy  of  the  soul  should 
ie  as  hereditary  as  that  of  the  body,  a fact  of 
vhich  we  daily  see  thousands  of  instances; 
naxims  and  thoughts  may  pass  consciously  or 
inconsciously  from  father  to  son;  but  is  the 
orce,  the  indwelling  energy  that  alone  consti- 
utes  the  man  of  action,  that  gives  him  his 
alue  and  his  influence  on  society,  is  this  too 
lereditary  1 

We  know  the  prophetic  words  spoken  of  the 
Merovingian  race  by  the  bride  of  Childerick, 
in  her  nuptial  night,  and  how  they  proved  but 
oo  true.  The  race  of  Pepin  long  brought 
orth  men  and  heroes,  and  Charlemagne  was 
urrounded  by  valorous  sons.  The  nation  had 
worn  never  to  depart  from  them.  But  from 
hat  time  forth  there  was  a continual  descent, 
feneration  after  generation,  down  to  weak- 
ings,  who  remained  all  their  lives  in  a state  of 
ion-age.  Three  nations  were  constrained  to 
bjure  them  in  spite  of  the  oath.  The  Spanish 
ine  of  the  house  of  Habsburg  may  be  com- 
lared  with  the  sons  of  Pepin  and  the  Merovin- 
gians. 

We  are  here  verging  on  the  mysteries  of 
ife,  where  it  is  fed  by  hidden  and  sometimes 
ealed  fountains.  This  only  we  may  venture 


* Khevenhiller,  an.  1G21,  p.  J250. 
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to  assert,  that  the  man  is  not  fashioned  by  na- 
ture alone. 


CHAPTER  II. 

Of  the  Court  and  the  Ministers. 

If  we  have  duly  comprehended  the  charac- 
ter and  habits  of  the  monarchs  before  us,  we 
shall  understand  as  a matter  of  course  what 
was  the  position  of  their  ministers.  We  shall 
conclude  that  they  could  not  have  possessed 
any  extraordinary  importance  under  Charles 
V. ; that  the  personal  qualities  of  Philip  II. 
afforded  them  scope  for  free  action  upon  all 
beneath  them,  and  for  a considerable  re-action 
upon  himself;  and  that  lastly,  under  Philip  III. 
they  must  have  been  omnipotent. 

But  it  is  not  enough  to  know  this.  It  is 
perhaps  necessary  to  be  acquainted  with  the 
intimates,  the  immediate  organs  of  the  mo- 
narchs of  independent  character;  but  it  is  much 
more  important  to  become  acquainted  with 
those  on  whom  much,  with  those  on  whom 
every  thing,  depended.  Contemporaries  too 
felt  this.  The  Relationi  belonging  to  the  times 
of  Charles  V.  have  reference  chiefly  to  the  ge- 
neral form  of  his  court  and  state;  those  per- 
taining to  Philip  II.  carry  us  farther  into  the 
heart  of  the  subject;  and  when  we  come  to  the 
times  of  Philip  III.  we  find  the  description  of 
the  ministries  the  chief  theme  of  the  Relationi. 
It  is  just  the  same  with  the  printed  works. 
The  information  they  give  us  respecting  Charles 
V.  is  not  very  minute;  they  are  much  more  so 
respecting  Philip  II.,  but  still  there  is  some- 
thing suppressed ; but  as  to  Philip  III.,  they 
make  no  concealment.  The  importance  of  a 
thing  augments  the  attention  with  which  it  is 
regarded.  We,  too,  shall  both  voluntarily  and 
of  necessity  adhere  to  the  same  course  of  pro- 
ceeding; voluntarily,  in  consideration  of  the 
nature  of  our  subject,  and  of  necessity,  by  rea- 
son of  the  character  of  our  materials. 

1.  The  Court  and  State  of  Charles  V. 

The  court  of  Charles  V.,  it  must  be  owned, 
was  of  much  importance  at  the  time  when  he 
had  not  yet  overcome  the  obstacles  to  his  own 
freedom  of  action  inherent  in  himself.  It  was 
a thoroughly  Burgundian  Court,  constituted 
exactly  after  the  fashion  of  those  of  Philip  the 
Good  and  Charles  the  Bold ; it  consisted  of 
gentlemen.*  The  immediate  servants  of  the 
prince  were  persons  of  princely  blood  :f  they 
were  under  the  directions  of  a lord  high  cbam- 

* Olivier  de  la  Marche,  Memoires,  App.  Collect.  Uni- 
vers.  tom.  ix. 

t Cavallo:  “ Ha  S.  M.  36  gentilimomini  della  camera 
sua,  alii  quali  non  si  da  piu  che  un  scudo  il  giorno  di 
provisione,  et  questi  per  il  piu  sono  principi  et  di  paren- 
tado  di  principi  ” [His  majesty  has  36  gentlemen  of  his 
chamber,  who  receive  each  only  a scudo  a day,  and  these 
are  for  the  most  part  princes  and  of  princely  eitraction.  J 
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berlain,  who  slept  in  the  chamber  of  the  prince, 
by  whom  a table  was  daily  provided  for  them. 
The  household  was  full  of  inferior  persons  of 
gentle  blood.*  Some  of  these  served  as  armed 
retainers;  others  waited  at  table,  and  served 
bread  and  wine;  several  of  them  had  been 
brought  up  in  the  household.  All  these  were 
under  a grand  steward  of  the  household,  a 
mayor-domo-mayor,  or  patron  of  the  court  as 
they  called  him.  ' Such  were  the  provisions  for 
the  service  of  the  household.  But  when  the 
monarch  left  the  palace,  the  functions  of  the 
master  of  the  horse  came  into  play ; for  not 
only  was  the  whole  retinue  of  heralds  and 
trumpeters,  of  saddlers  and  tent-keepers,  under 
his  control,  but  his  services  were  particularly 
required  when  the  monarch  set  out  for  a tour- 
nament, or  armed  for  battle.  On  these  occa- 
sions he  dressed  the  monarch  in  his  armour, 
and  received  him  on  his  return ; and  he  was  in 
his  immediate  proximity  in  the  busiest  mo- 
ments.! With  these  three  officers  was  asso- 
ciated the  father  confessor-!  He  had  the  con- 
trol of  the  two  preachers,  the  chaplains,  and 
those  forty  musicians  who  constituted  the  most 
perfect  choir  in  the  world,  and  upheld  the  fame 
of  the  Netherlands  as  the  native  place  of  music. 
The  confessor  could  moreover  boast  that  the 
sovereign  was  under  his  influence  in  his  most 
solemn  and  perhaps  his  most  important  mo- 
ments. 

We  see  what  were  the  four  chief  personages 
of  the  court,  and  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  at 
first  they  had  great  influence  on  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  state.  This  has  always  been  so 
in  Germanic  nations.  There  is  sometimes 
reason  to  doubt  which  was  the  original  of  the 
two,  power  and  princely  dignity,  or  service 
about  the  royal  person.  The  high  offices  of 
the  German  electors  certainly  admit  of  no 
doubts  of  the  kind  ; but  in  the  case  of  the  pala- 
tines of  the  West  Goth  kings,  which  was  the 
earlier  of  the  two,  their  functions  in  the  palace, 
or  their  rank  in  the  kingdom  ! Was  the  power 
of  a major  domus  derived  from  his  position 
about  the  Frankish  kings,  or  was  that  position 
conferred  on  one  already  possessed  of  power! 
Be  this  as  it  may,  Chievres,  lord  high  cham- 
berlain to  Charles  V.,  established  an  almost 
unlimited  authority  over  the  kingdom,  upon 
the  almost  constant  proximity  in  which  he 
stood  to  the  sovereign.  Maingoal  de  Lanoi, 


* Ibid.  “ Li  gentilhuomini  della  casa  sono  intorno  a 
cento,  tenuti  a servire  con  armi  et  cavalli  in  ogn’un  oc- 
casione,  come  alio  stato  loro  ci  conviene:  delli  qnali  se- 
condo  i meriti  suoi  si  eleggono  qut-lli  che  si  chiamano 
della  bocca  et  sono  intorno  a SO;  oltre  al  servitio  d’armi 
et  cavalli  servono  al  mangiardell’  imperatore.” 

t Cavallo:  “ II  grand  scudiero,  che  e cavaliere  del  or- 
dine  riel  tosone,  e tenuto  armare  di  sua  mano  i’impera- 
lore." 

J Ibid.  “ Vi  e 1'elemosiniero:  . . . . vi  sono  cantori,  al 
numero  forse  di  quaranta,  la  pin  compita  et  eccellente 
capella  della  christianita,  eletti  da  tutti  i paesi  bassi,  che 
soVio  hnggidi  il  fonte  della  rnusica: — sono  poi  inferior! 
ministri:— vi  sono  due  predicatori,  un  Francese,  l’altro 
Spagnuolo:  et  tutti  questi  sono  sotto  il  confessore.” 
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the  same  monarch’s  master  of  the  horse,  a ma: 
of  no  remarkable  intrinsic  ability,  but  who  hai 
won  his  sovereign’s  favour,*  found  means  there1 
by  to  make  his  own  importance  acknowledgei 
in  the  weightiest  affairs  of  Europe.  It  causei 
the  Spanish  grandees  no  little  mortification,  01 
the  arrival  of  Charles  in  the  country,  to  fim 
the  first  places  occupied  by  Flemings,  am 
themselves  excluded  from  every  station  imme 
diately  about  the  king’s  person.  This  ver; 
circumstance  contributed  to  excite  the  comu 
nidades  to  their  insurrection. 

Now,  if  the  chief  personages  of  the  cour 
possessed  such  decisive  influence,  the  younge 
members  also  might  look  forward  to  varioui 
stations  of  weight  and  dignity.  No  few  youn£ 
men  of  noble  blood,  most  of  them  younger  som 
of  great  houses,  served  the  court  as  chaplains 
as  private  priests,  and  chanted  vespers  in  thei: 
surplices.  They  performed  these  services 
because  they  were  destined  for  clerical  ho 
nours,  and  the  disposal  of  these  was  in  tin 
hands  of  the  court.  At  the  end  of  from  six  tc 
ten  years,  they  obtained  a bishopric  or  ar 
abbey.f  if  a young  Croi,  on  the  arrival  o 
Charles  in  Spain,  obtained  the  first  prelacy  ir 
the  kingdom,  the  arch-bishopric  of  Toledo,  he 
was  undoubtedly  indebted  for  this  to  his  con- 
nexion with  the  court.  Was  it  likely  it  should 
have  been  otherwise  with  secular  appoint- 
ments! Was  it  likely  the  sovereign  should 
not  bethink  him,  in  the  first  place,  of  those  heL 
bad  known  from  their  youth  upward!  The 
court  became  a nursery  for  the  state.  Ob- 
viously it  was  to  be  regarded  as  the  centre  oljy- 
the  whole  system  of  public  life.  It  is  plains 
how  dangerous  it  were,  if  a sovereign  should^ 
become  too  dependent  on  its  members.  L 

We  cannot  contemplate  this  court,  or  then 
others  of  those  times,  without  making  one  ge- 
neral  observation.  If  we  reflect  how  influemp 
tial  was  the  education  of  the  nobility,  how  im-pa 
portant  in  its  effects  on  all  the  rest  of  society},, 
must  have  been  the  change  in  its  notions  of|j, 
what  was  noble,  respectable,  and  desirable,  it  n 
will  not  appear  superfluous  to  inquire,  how  it  ), 
was  that  the  knight  passed  into  the  cavalier.,;; 
The  qualities  that  make  the  knight,  are  valour^ 
guided  by  lofty  aims,  inviolable  fidelity  to  the(f 
suzerain  to  whom  he  has  pledged  his  allegiance, j0 
and  disinterested  devotion  as  regards  the  fairsex.L 
The  cavalier’s  characteristics  are  superior  per-{p 
sonal  endowments  and  accomplishments,  which^ 
he  employs  according  to  the  received  notions  oft- 
honour;  as  regards  his  sovereign,  unconditional 
obedience,  and  the  complaisance  of  a courtier;* 
as  regards  women,  address  in  winning  their 
favour.  The  broad-sword  is  the  weapon  of 


. . i 
• ii 


* Petrus  Martyr,  ep.  758.  Varchi,  Stor.  Fiorent.  ii 

p.  10. 

t Cavallo.  “Sono  de  secnndogeniti  de  suoi  principi, 
personnggi  <1  i gran  qualita  de  suoi  stati,  Ii  quali,  haven- 
do  servito  sei,  dieci  o talhor  piu  anrii,  sono  rimunerati 
con  pensioni,  abbatie,  vescovati,  si  come  pare  a S.-M.” 
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ie  former,  the  small  sword  that  of  the  latter.  : 
seems  to  me  thit  courts,  such  as  was  the  i 
urgundian  court  under  Charles  V.,  and  such  i 
i it  farther  became  under  his  successors,  con- 
ibuted  not  a little  to  bring  about  this  change, 
here  were  always  about  forty  pages  brought 
> in  them.  In  what  were  they  instructed! 
t the  whole  course  of  modern  training  for 
>ung  men  of  rank.  Dancing  and  vaulting, 
ding  and  fighting;  not  much  science  or  lite- 
:ture.*  Now  if  the  hope  of  obtaining  gra- 
ous  marks  of  his  favour  from  the  sovereign, 
•ompted  to  submissive  deference  towards  him; 
id  if  the  cavalier’s  daily  occupations  forced 
m to  attain  peculiar  proficiency  in  the  before- 
entioned  exercises,  he  soon  acquired,  more- 
ter,  a certain  gallantry,  particularly  when  the 
insort  ofthe  sovereign  likewise  kept  her  court, 
hat  tone  of  feeling,  which  has  been  set  he- 
re us  by  Calderon,  unfolded  itself  among  the 
paniards,  to  whose  minds  the  Catholicism  of 
leir  monarchy  gave  a peculiar  kind  of  eleva- 
on. 

When  Charles  began  to  act  for  himself,  he 
impletely  dissolved  the  connexion  of  the 
>urt  with  public  affairs.  Nassau  and  Buren, 
ho  played  important  parts  there  in  the  year 
330,  and  who  stood  particularly  high  in  the 
nperor’s  favour,!  had  no  share  in  the  adminis- 
ration  of  the  state.  After  Nassau’s  death,  the 
}st  of  lord  high  chamberlain  was  abolished, ! 
id  we  do  not  find  that  the  so  called  somiglier 
i corps,  who  took  the  duties  of  the  suppressed 
Bee  upon  him,  was  ever  of  much  importance. 
Llva  was  grand  steward  of  the  household,  but 
e never  had  any  decided  influence  under 
harles;  and  if  he  did  possess  some  weight, § 
e owed  this  to  other  things  than  his  position 
; court.  We  hear  no  more  of  the  power  of 
>e  grand-master  of  the  horse  after  Lanoy. 
'he  father  confessor  alone,  whose  office,  as  we 
ive  seen,  constituted  an  important  feature  of 
ie  court  establishment,  was  of  course  not  to  be 
ispensed  with  by  Charles.  There  were  so 
lany  clerical  affairs  to  be  discussed,  so  many 
sat  related  to  the  councils,  to  Turks  and 
loors,  to  new  Christians  and  Protestants,  be- 
des  many  others,  in  which  he  needed  the  aid 
if  a ghostly  counsellor.  On  all  these  the  father 
mfessor  was  consulted.  It  was  perceived, 
owever,  that  he  had  need  to  put  forward  his 
linions  with  all  modesty,  and  to  back  them 
ly  cogent  arguments,  if  he  would  have  them 

* Cavallo:  “Ha  S.  M.  da  20  in  40  paggi,  rigliuoli  di 
inti  et  signori  suoi  vasaili  et  anco  alcuni  d’altra  na- 
one,  per  il  vivere  de  quali  S.  M.  paga  un  sesto  di  scudo 
hey  had  according  to  the  Ordine  della  casa  a governa- 
ire,  who  provided  for  them,  and  received  five  rcudi  a 
onth  for  each:)  di  pin  li  veste  ogn’anno,  tna  non  molto 
intuosamente:  gli  tiene  maestri  che  gl’insegnano  bellare 
di  giuoco  di  spada,  cavalcare,  voltegiare  a cavallo  et 
h poco  di  leitere.” 

T Relat.  di  Contarini:  “ Amatissimi  da  Cesare.” 
i J Ordine  della  casa:  Monsr.  di  Frata  is  here  styled  se- 
ondo  ciamberlano,  Monsr.  di  Rye  somiglier. 

§ Cavallo:  “ E vero  che  per  ceremonia  piu  che  per  altro 
la  ammesso  il  duca  d’Alva.” 


attended  to.*  It  is  only  over  weak  natures 
that  confessors  have  obtained  a paramount 
control.  It  is  no  bad  proof  of  the  independence 
with  which  Charles  bore  him,  that  we  hear 
nothing  of  factions  at  his  court,  nothing  even 
of  remarkable  visitations  of  disfavour. 

Thus  gradually  vanishes  the  influence  at 
first  exercised  by  this  court;  institutions  of 
state  arise,  which  are  independent  of  the 
court. 

But  as  the  provinces  of  the  Spanish  realm 
had  distinct  administrations,  it  became  a ques- 
tion of  commanding  interest,  how  far  Charles 
would  have  the  power  to  give  these  a certain 
unity.  The  most  peculiar  institution  we  find 
at  his  court  is  a supreme  administrative  coun- 
cil, selected  from  the  several  councils  of  all 
the  provinces.  “His  majesty,”  says  Cavallo, 
who  is  our  sole  informant  on  this  subject,  “ has 
a council  for  the  government  of  his  states  col- 
lectively, consisting  of  several  regents  (the 
superior  members  of  the  colleges  are  so  called,) 
one  from  Sicily,  one  from  Naples,  one  from 
Milan,  one  from  Burgundy,  one  from  the  Ne- 
therlands, one  from  Aragon,  and  one  from 
Castile;  and  in  addition  to  these,  there  are  two 
or  three  doctors.  These  councillors  deliberate 
on  all  important  matters  that  concern  the  em- 
peror or  the  empire  at  large;  each  member 
takes  care  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  the 
concerns  of  his  own  province,  and  reports 
thereon.  The  younger  Granvella,  bishop  of 
iVrras,  is  president  of  this  council.”!  If  the 
utility  of  such  a council  would  be  obvious  even 
in  a monarchy  possessed  of  an  organic  unity, 
how  much  more  must  this  have  been  the  case 
in  an  empire  made  up  of  co-ordinate,  and  al- 
most independent  kingdoms.  Its  members 
might  be  looked  on  as  at  once  organs  of  the 
executive,  and  as  representatives  of  their  native 
states.  If,  on  the  one  hand,  they  were  bound 
to  uphold  the  several  local  interests  against 
that  of  the  general  body,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
could  not  be  blind  to  the  necessity  for  combina- 
tion ; they  could  not  obstinately  stand  out 
against  this;  and  the  provinces  must  have 
found  it  easier  to  obey  what  was  enjoined  by  a 
council,  in  which  they  saw  one  of  their  own 
people  sitting  as  a member,!  than  what  was 

* Ibid.  “ Questo  confesgore  entra  in  tutti  li  consigli 
dove  si  trattano  cose  pertinente  alia  conscienza,  et  per 
questo  viene  amesso  dove  si  parla  di  guerra  et  anco  si 
parla  di  giustitia,  et  particolarmente  quando  si  consul* 
tano  le  denorninationi  de  beneficii,  ....  d 'usure  et  quasi 
di  tutte  le  cose  che  faccia  l’imperatore.  Bisogna  che  lui 
con  destrezza  non  manchi  di  dire  l’opinion  sua  fondata- 
mente  et  con  buona  ragione  et  veda  di  dirla  con  tanta 
modestia  che  sia  accettata  la  verita:  altrimenti  fa  poco 
frutto  et  diminuisce  Tautorita  sua  infinitamente.” 

t Cavallo:  “ Li  quali  tutti  insieme  massime  nelle  cose 
d’importanza  consultanoet  giudicano  ogni  cosa  partico- 
lare  pertinente  all’imperatore  o aHi  stati,et  separamentc 
ogri’uno  di  loro  della  sua  propria  provincia  s’inslruisce 
et  riferisce  a gri  altri,  sollecitando  1’espeditione  : capo  de 
quali  tutti  6 Monsignor  d' Arras  : et  quest i hanno  di  pro- 
visione  da.ll*  iinperatore  da  mille  scudi  sino  in  1500 
Tanno.” 

i l Respecting  the  Neapolitan  member,  see  Gianonen, 
Storia  di  Napoli,  xxx.  c.  2.  The  Cortes  of  Madrid,  1552, 
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imposed  on  them  by  absolute  authority,  with- 
out appeal.  In  such  a council,  too,  there  was 
a greater  facility  for  duly  balancing  the  mutual 
relations  of  the  provinces. 

This  council,  however,  was  not  considered 
singly  sufficient.  There  was,  certainly,  need 
of  another,  of  more  strict  unity,  for  the  control 
of  the  complicated  moneyed' affairs  of  the  em- 
pire. The  emperor  had  a council  of  finance, 
which  he  consulted  on  the  state  of  his  income 
and  expenditure,  the  loans  he  proposed  to 
make,  and  the  interest  he  was  willing  to 
grant.*  The  respective  characteristics  of 
these  two  councils  I imagine  to  have  been,  that 
the  one  demanded  what  the  other  unwillingly 
granted. 

There  was  over  both  these,  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  reign  of  Charles,  a council  of  state, 
which,  however,  was  of  but  little  importance. 
Alva  and  the  father  confessor  were  members  of 
it.  Cavallo  asserts,  that  this  council  had  but 
little  to  do. 

The  emperor  was  fond  of  taking  counsel  of 
a single  individual;  Gattinara  and  the  elder 
Granvella  successively  enjoyed  his  confidence. 
Gattinara  was  an  Italian,  from  the  foot  of  the 
Alps,  who  acquired  his  experience  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  Upper  Burgundy.  We  have 
letters  of  his  that  bespeak  a certain  boldness 
even  to  the  sovereign’s  face,  and  in  contradic- 
tion to  him,  and  the  most  lively  sense  of 
honour.  “I  would  live  in  accordance  with 
the  laws  of  honour,”  he  says,  “ though  no  one 
saw  me,  though  I lived  in  the  heart  of  a 
forest.”  These  letters  are  remarkable  for  the 
happy  art  with  which  they  always  hit  the  very 
central  point  of  policy. | We  know,  however, 
that  their  author’s  influence  was  not  para- 
mount. Though  a man  of  penetration,  and 
firmly  rooted  in  the  favour  of  Charles,  still  he 
could  not  enforce  his  views  on  important  occa- 
sions. It  has  already  been  mentioned  how 
close  and  constant  was  the  community  of  ideas 
between  Granvella  and  his  master.  The  em- 
peror sent  him  every  report,  and  all  the  ne- 
gotiations carried  on  with  foreign  ambassa- 
dors; and  Granvella  used,  every  evening,  to 
send  the  emperor  a note  containing  his  notions 
respecting  the  business  for  the  following  day. 
When  an  oral  consultation  was  held  between 
the  two,  the  confessor  was  indeed  admitted  to 
it,  but  he  had  no  part  in  the  decision.;);  Now, 
neither  do  we  find  it  said  of  Granvella  that  he 


Petic.  i.  say  that  two  members  of  the  council  of  Castile 
must  always  accompany  the  imperial  court. 

♦Cavallo:  “Sono  vi  poi  a parte  di  tesoriere  consul- 
tori,  die  sono  ragionati  [perhaps  ragionatori,)  e con  il 
corisiglio  d’alcuni  di  questi  S.  M.  piglia  a cambio.” 

t His  letters  to  Margaret,  governess  of  the  Netherlands, 
in  the  Lettres  de  Louys  XII.  vol.  iv. 

I Cavallo:  “Si  serve  l’imperatore  del  consiglio  suolo 
di  Monsignor  Granvella.  La  cosa  si  risolve  tutta  fra 
l'imperatore  et  Monsignor  Granvella.  Rare  volte,  anzi 
dico  rarissime,  sono  discrepanti  fra  loro  d’opinione  o con- 
clusion!,— non  solo  Belli  negotii  di  stato,  ma  in  qual  altra 
cosa  possa  occorrere  a lui,  come  d’andare,  stare,  far  ve- 
nire, licentiare  et  risolvere  tutte  le  cose.” 


led  Charles;  it  is  only  said  that  he  agreed  b 
with  his  master. 

The  execution  of  those  matters  which  were 
thus  determined  between  the  king  and  hie 
confidential  advisers,  was  further  discussed  ; 
with  the  two  councils.  The  chanceries,  one  J 
of  which  had  charge  of  matters  pertaining  tc 
the  Germanic  empire,  another,  of  those  of  the  jo 
Italian  states  independent  of  that  empire,  and  $ 
third,  of  those  of  Spain,  made  out  the  orders  di 
which  were  then  transmitted  to  the  several 
provincial  administrations.  nth 

We  see  how  much  the  unity  of  the  whole,  m 
body  politic  was  centred  in  the  person  of  the  in 
emperor.  No  doubt  he  encountered  multi-  0i 
plied  limitations  in  the  constitutions  of  his  do-  j 
minions,  the  policy  of  his  neighbours,  and  the  o 
frequently  inauspicious  turn  of  affairs;  still  we  |» 
find  him,  to  the  very  close  of  his  life,  always  ^ 
firm  and  independent  of  extraneous  influence  |« 
in  the  exercise  of  supreme  authority.  « 

lii 

2.  The  first  Ministry  of  Philip  II.  lit 

In 

We  have  seen  that  the  calm  and  reserved,,] 
nature  of  Charles  had  pliancy  enough  to  ac-l!0 
commodate  itself  to  various  nations.  We  ad-  „ 
mit  that  his  reign  was  conspicuous  for  the  s 
personal  independence  he  maintained,  and  for  B 
the  equal  regard  he  extended  to  all  his  domi- 
nions, i ] 

Did  his  son  succeed  him  as  well  in  his  sys-  i 
tern  of  government  as  in  his  rights!  j 

Again  and  again  in  the  history  of  the  house 
of  Habsburg,  we  find  it  endeavouring  to  coerce  j, 
one  nation  by  means  of  another,  and  to  rule,;e 
such  as  were  ill-disposed  to  it  by  foreign  aid. L 
Rudolf  I.  subjugated  the  Austrians  with  thejj, 
help  of  Swabians,  many  a man  of  whomft, 
marched  with  him  on  foot,  and  ere  long  ac-k, 
quired  an  income  of  10,000  marks,  and  against 
whose  permanent  dominion  Austria  vainly  j, 
struggled.*  To  make  himself  master  of  the[ 
Netherlands,  Maximilian  made  use  of  the  re- to 
sources  of  Austria,  of  those  troops  Gaudenzl 
von  Ems  brought  him  from  the  Tyrolese  wars,  j, 
and  of  German  auxiliaries.  Again,  Philip  I.  L 
entered  Spain  with  Flemish  and  Germany 
troops;  and  it  was  to  Flemings  that  Charles  at ;( 
first  entrusted  the  government  of  Spain.  L 

But  Charles  corrected  himself,  and  in  his j,( 
later  years  we  find  Spaniards,  Flemings,  and  jr 
Italians  treated  by  him  with  equal  favour.  L 
But  a peculiar  re-action  exhibited  inself 
under  Philip  II.  As  the  Spaniards  acquired  M 
the  habit  of  regarding  themselves,  though  not 
altogether  justly,  as  the  victors  in  the  Italian* 
and  German  wars,  and  the  founders  of  thej_ 
monarchy,  as  their  pride  arrogated  to  them-  li 
selves  the  first  rank  among  the  nations  consti- ft 
tuting  the  same,  and  that  so  successfully,  that  »j 
the  two  sons  of  Charles,  the  legitimate  Philip, ! 
and  the  illegitimate  Don  John,  both  insisted  on  |j 


* Albertus  Argentinensis,  ap.  Urstis,  ii.  p.  103. 
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eing  nothing  but  genuine  Spaniards,* * * * * §  so  they 
radually  made  pretensions  to  a predominant 
rare  in  the  general  government.  Philip  ad- 
titled  their  claims.  The  first  deviation  from 
Jharles’s  system  was  that  Philip  regarded 
iastile  as  the  head  of  the  empire.  Next,  the 
luncil  composed  of  natives  of  the  several  pro- 
nces  disappeared.  After  Philip  took  up  his 
isidence  permanently  in  Spain,  and  indeed, 
i consequence  of  that  circumstance,  he  adopt- 
I a system  of  administration  by  which  the 
:her  territories  were  treated  as  subordinate 
k-ovinces  of  Castile.  There  had  for  some 
me  existed  distinct  councils  for  judicial  affairs, 
>r  the  inquisition,  the  knightly  orders,  and  the 
idies,  and  now  certain  new  ones  were  added 
) these,  namely  for  Aragon,  for  Italy,  and  for 
le  Netherlands;  and  though  the  latter  were 
ssentially  quite  different  from  the  former, 
ley  seemed  so  only  in  incidentals.!  All  these 
)uncils  were  in  immediate  contact  with  the 
ing.  True,  he  never  was  present  at  their 
ttings;  but  he  made  it  a practice,  at  least  in 
he  earlier  part  of  his  reign,  to  have  their  re- 
dutions  brought  forward  in  a consulta.\  It 
ontinued,  certainly,  to  be  the  custom  for  some 
lative  representatives  to  sit  in  these  commit- 
ees,  but  the  former  sittings  and  consultations 
i general  assembly  fell  into  disuse. 

( The  care  of  the  general  body  of  the  realm 
ly  principally  with  the  privy  council.  May 
nis  have  consisted  of  members  selected  from 
ie  various  territories  of  the  Spanish  empire? 

The  manner  in  which  Philip  II.’s  privy 
puncil  of  state  was  constituted,  is  highly  de- 
Erving  of  notice.  While  he  was  yet  principe 
e had  a court  assigned  him,  constituted  in  the 
lurgundian  fashion,  and  made  up  almost 
wholly  of  Castilians.  The  duke  of  Alva  was 
rand  steward  of  the  household;  Don  Antonio 
e Toledo,  of  the  same  family  as  Alva,  was 
haster  of  the  horse;  Figueroa,  count  of  Feria, 
kewise  nearly  related  to  Alva,  commanded 
le  Spanish  body-guards.  Among  the  eliam- 
erlains  (for  the  office  of  lord  high  chamber- 
lin,  abolished  by  the  father,  was  not  continued 
l the  household  of  the  son)  we  remark  espe- 
ially  Don  Ruy  Gomez  de  Silva;  he  was  a 
cion  of  the  Portuguese  branch  of  a family  ex- 
cnsively  ramified  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  and 
e became  conspicuous  for  the  decided  favour 
a whicli  he  stood  with  Philip.  These  were 

; * Lippomano  on  Don  John:  ‘‘in  somina  vuole  essere 
Bnuto  Spagnuolo  in  tutte  le  cose.” 
t Sommario  dell’ ordine  che  se  tiene  alia  corte  di  Spagna 
irca  il  governo  dell i stati  del  re  catolico,  MS.,  thus  enu- 
merates the  eleven  councils:  “ M consiglio  del  le  Indie — dj 
fasti  lia,  (i.  e.  the  supreme  court  of  judicature  of  Castile) 
-d’Aragona — d’inquisitione — di  camera  (a  part  of  the 
upreme  court  before-mentioned) — dell’  ordini — di  guerra, 

• e.  the  privy  council,  with  the  addition  of  some  persons 
cquainted  with  military  affairs) — di  hazienda — di  gius- 
Itia — d’ltalia— et  di  stal.o. 

t Tiepolo:  “ Non  si  trova  mai  S.  M.  presente  al le  deli- 
leratiom  nei  consigli,  ma  deliberate  chiama  una  del  le  tre 
onsulte,  secondo  che  il  negotio  gli  aspetta:  Puna  e di 
pagna,  1’altra  delle  Indie  et  la  terza  d’ltalia,  alia  qual 
lampre  si  ritrova.” 

5 


the  persons  essentially  constituting  the  court 
of  the  principe.*  How  great  must  our  surprise 
be  to  see  him  after  he  had  become  king,  though 
he  had  his  father’s  system  of  business  before 
him,  though  he  was  not  so  young  as  to  give 
himself  up  to  whomsoever  chance  happened  to 
place  near  him,  forming,  nevertheless,  his 
privy  council  out  of  these  same  persons,  and 
committing  to  their  guidance  the  affairs  of  the 
whole  united  empire.  Alva,  Toledo,  Ruy 
Gomez,  and  Feria,  were  all  members  of  this 
council.  Two  other  Spaniards  were  associated 
with  them,  Manrique  de  Lara,  the  queen’s 
mayor-domo-mayor,  and  the  duke  of  Franca- 
villn.  On  the  other  hand,  neither  the  victories 
of  Emanuel  of  Savoy,  nor  the  ties  of  blood  be- 
tween the  king  and  Ottavio  Farnese,  nor  the 
old  services  of  Ferrante  Gonzaga,  nor  the  re- 
cent and  distinguished  services  of  Egmont, 
were  potent  enough  to  give  them  a place  in 
the  council.  Even  the  younger  Granvella, 
who  had  been  engaged  ever  since  his  youth  in 
the  policy  of  the  monarchy,  was  invited  to  the 
sittings  only  on  occasions  when  his  presence 
was  indispensably  necessary,  but  on  all  others 
he  was  really  excluded  from  the  general  deli- 
berations.! It  was  thought  enough  to  give 
him  a post  in  the  Netherlands,  an  important 
one  no  doubt,  but  not  commensurate  with  his 
former  position.  Whatever  consideration  was 
bestowed  on  the  others,  seemed  only  to  be  with 
a view  to  preventing  them  from  giving  them- 
selves up  to  any  foreign  potentate,  and  to 
keeping  them  in  some  degree  in  good  humour.| 

Such  was  the  first  shape  assumed  by  Philip 
II. ’s  council  of  state,  and  whatever  enlarge- 
ments it  received  were  made  in  the  same 
spirit.  We  find  admitted  into  it  the  presidents 
of  the  council  proper  of  Castile,  of  the  council 
of  inquisition,  of  that  of  the  orders,  and  of  the 
old  council;  we  do  not  find  in  it  a president  of 
Aragon;  and  if  a president  of  Italy  sat  in  it,  it 
was  that  same  Francavilla,  who  had  been  a 
member  of  it  already,  before  the  time  of  his 
presidency. 

Through  these  two  changes,  the  suppression 
of  the  general  administrative  council,  and  the 
metamorphosis  of  the  privy  council  into  a com- 
pletely Castilian  shape,  Castile  was  decidedly 
exalted  to  be  the  head  of  the  empire;  the 
greatest  influence  over  the  remaining  territo- 
ries was  afforded  to  the  Spaniards-  “ The 
king,”  says  Soriano,  “ has  no  regard  bat  for 
Spaniards;  with  these  he  converses,  with  these 
he  takes  counsel,  with  these  he  rules.”§  What 

* Sandoval,  Vida  y hechos  del  Emperador  Carlos  V.  ii. 
756.  _ 

f .Soriano  : “ Monsignor  d’ Aras,  se  bene  e stato  adope- 
rato  tanto  dall’  imperatore  nelle  cose  grandi  et  se  bene 
resti  con  quel  suo  grado  col  re,  perd  non  va  nel  consiglio 
et  non  vien  chiamato  se  non  s’ha  da  trattar  cosa  che 
habbi  difficolta  o che  non  si  possa  nascondere.’ 

| Soriano:  “ Piu  per  bisogno  che  s havea  di  lui  (Fer- 
rante Gonzaga)  che  per  volonta  che  havessero  di  favo- 
rirlo.” 

§ Soriano  adds:  “ Contro  il  costume  dell’  imperatore  fa 
poco  conto  d’ltaliani  et  di  Fiamenghi  et  manco  di  tutt’  i 

* 
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was  the  effect  of  this  we  shall  have  to  consider 
by  and  by:  the  question  at  present  is,  what 
was  the  shape  assumed  by  the  supreme  ad- 
ministration, and  how  far  did  Philip  remain 
independent  or  dependent  with  regard  to  itl 
In  the  beginning  of  his  reign  king  Philip 
adopted  the  following  course:  after  the  first 
hours  of  morning  he  gave  audience  to  foreign 
ambassadors;  he  then  heard  mass  in  his  cha- 
pel; after  this  he  dined  publicly;  and  after 
dinner  he  received  the  petitions,  and  heard  the 
requests  of  his  subjects.  In  all  matters  laid 
before  him,  he  referred  to  his  counsellors;  all 
statements  were  reduced  to  writing  by  a se- 
cretary, and  sent  to  the  functionaries  to  whose 
department  they  belonged.* *  Their  decisions 
were  communicated  to  the  king  in  the  consul- 
tas  he  appointed;  or,  as  was  afterwards  the 
exclusive  practice,  they  were  given  in  to  him 
on  a sheet  of  paper.  The  petitioners  now  re- 
ceived the  king’s  final  reply  confirmed  by  his 
signature. 

Now  if  the  king,  as  Tiepolo  assures  us  was 
still  the  case  in  1567,  made  it  a regular  prac- 
tice to  ratify  the  decisions  of  the  privy  coun- 
cil except  in  matters  concerning  Flanders,  and 
those  of  the  other  functionaries  except  in  mat- 
ters of  grace,j  it  is  essential  that  we  should 
know  the  conditions  of  these  functionaries,  and 
particularly  the  intrinsic  constitution  of  the 
privy  council,  from  which  issued  the  most  im- 
portant decisions.. 

Now  it  happened  that  the  two  leading  per- 
sonages in  the  privy  council,  Ruy  Gomez  de 
Silva,  and  the  Duke  of  Alva,  set  themselves 
in  decided  mutual  opposition. 

Ruy  Gomez  had  ingratiated  himself  with  his 
lord  and  master  by  his  personal  address,  and 
by  the  talent  with  which  he  played  the  dis- 
creet courtier.  Modest  in  questioning,  and 
concise  in  his  replies,  not  much  given  to  de- 
bating, seeking  to  know  no  more  than  his  sove- 
reign chose  to  imply,  and  keeping  every  thing 
secret,  not  exalting  his  house  beyond  a mode- 
rate degree  of  splendour,  he  perfectly  fell  in 
with  Philip’s  ways.  It  was  by  an  easy  and 
unassuming,  a helpful  and  compliant  alacrity  in 
service,  that  he  won  his  favour;  and  he  was 
very  well  aware  that  he  must  hold  fast  by  these 
qualities.  He  was  content  to  carry  his  point, 
even  though  the  means  were  not  altogether 
agreeable.  It  was  his  opinion,  that  if  a man 
had  a better  insight  into  any  matter  than  his 


Tedeschi.  Et  se  bene  in tratiene  hnomini  principalissimi 
d’ogni  natione  delli  suoi  regni,  pero  si  vede  che  non  vole 
admettere  alcuno  nelli  consign  secreti.”  In  another 
place:  “I  Spagnuoli  come  figliuoli  primogeniti  sono  piu 
cari  et  phi  favoriti.  A questi  si  danno  li  premj,  a questi 
li  honori.” 

* At  first  this  was  done  by  the  Ajutanti  della  camera. 
Tiepolo:  “ Li  memorial!  visti  da  alcuni  suoi  ajutanti  di 
camera  souo  inviati  al  secretario  di  quel  consiglio  che  ha 
questo  carico  d'espedir  questi  tali  memoriali  Onde  con- 
viene  che  quello  che  negotia,  anda  a quel  consiglio  a qual 
& rimesso.” 

t “ Rare  volte  sono  mosse  le  deliberation  da  S.  M.— 
rare  voite  si  parte  dal  loro  conseglio.” 


sovereign,  he  should  carefully  avoid  letting 
the  latter  ever  become  aware  of  this;  that  I 
was  not  so  much  by  direct  advice  as  by  covert 
hints  a man  should  accomplish  his  ends;  thal 
one  should  be  the  Macenas  of  his  Augustus,  anti 
then  would  he  be  held  meritorious  before  God 
and  man.  Cabrera  calls  him  a lucky  pilot  in 
the  perilous  gulf  of  the  court ; but  he  was  un-  : 
questionably  more  than  this,  he  aimed  at  pre- 0 
serving  more  than  himself.* 

A very  different  man  was  Alva,  with  no-  I 
thing  of  these  art§  and  these  discreet  conside-® 
rations.  His  influence  he  owed  to  his  distin- '■ 
guished  merits  as  a subject  of  the  monarchy,1 
to  his  hair  grown  gray  in  the  service  of  its  1 
kings,  to  his  experience,  his  reputation  in  war, ) 
and  his  ever  determined  soul.  He  desired  to11 
maintain  or  to  augment  that  influence,  but  by1 
no  personal  suppleness.  If  he  desired  practi-  * 
cal  power,  he  wished  likewise  for  its  visible  1! 
semblance.  He  evinced  towards  the  throne0 
the  bitterness  of  wounded  pride  that  feels  it 1 
ha3  an  unlimited  lord  above  it.  It  was  not1 
said  for  the  first  time  in  the  days  of  Frederick 0 
the  Great,  that  a monarch  sucks  the  pomegra- ! 
nate  and  then  flings  away  the  empty  rind.  The 
saying  was  the  Duke  of  Alva’s.  “But  we 
must  not  let  ourselves  be  sucked  dry,”  he  said, 
“we  must  not  let  ourselves  be  read  through 
and  through.  Men  fling  aside  a book  they 
have  read  to  the  end.”f  They  wTere  talking 
once  at  the  court  of  tfie  possibility  of  conquer- 
ing Portugal,  and  the  good  marquis  de  los 
Veles  declared  how  much  he  desired  it.  Alva 
took  a different  view  of  the  matter.  “What 
asylum,”  said  he,  “would  our  children  have 
left  them,  to  fly  to  from  a king  I”  He  be- 
thought him  that  the  marquis  was  no  friend  to 
him.  He  had  the  face  to  relate  this  incident 
himself  to  the  king.  And  yet  he  conquered8 
Portugal : and  yet  he  wished  to  see  the  immu- 11 
nities  of  the  Aragonese  suppressed;  and  yet  1 
he  went  to  bring  Flanders  under  the  yoke.}:  0 
For  he  had  the  aristocrat’s  inclination  to  help 
despotism,  provided  only  he  did  not  himself  en- 
dure its  pressure. 

Such  were  the  rival  leaders  of  the  privy 
council.  If  they  had  conflicting  interests  and 
pretensions,  if  their  respective  relations  and  1 
friends  stood  aloof  from  each  other,  still  it  was  i1 
principally  by  the  antagonism  of  their  own  na-  ! 
tures  that  they  were  alienated  from  each  other.  I1 
Their  respective  positions  with  reference  to  8 
the  king,  are  not  badly  expressed  in  the  words 
Alva  ventured  to  let  fall  in  the  royal  ante- 
chamber, namely,  that  his  rival  “ was  not  ex- 

* Cabrera,  Don  Felipe  segundo,  p.  184,  712,  and  else- 
where. Compare  also  Scipio  di  Castro,  Avvertimenli  re- 
specting Sicily,  p.  340;  Moljno’s  Report  on  Savoy;  and 
above  all  the  letters  of  Antonio  Perez,  the  intimate  friend 
of  Ruy  Gomez,  particularly  Carta  a un  gran  privado,  i.  i; 
p.  75.  " 

t Alva’s  words  were,  “Reyes  nsan  de  hombres  come  I 
de  naranja,  que  la  buscan  por  el  zumo  y en  sacandosele  [ 
la  arrojan  de  la  mano.”  Perez,  Segundas  Cartas,  p.  136.  i 
J Relacione  de  Antonio  Perez,  p.  131. 
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tly  qualified  to  give  advice,  but  was  a master 
the  art  of  humouring  the  one  within  there.”* * * § 
hey  implicated  the  privy  council  and  the 
hole  court  in  their  strife ; there  was  scarcely 
y thing  on  which  the  two  factions  thought 
ike. 

Did  the  king  remain  unaffected  by  this  dis- 
rd  1 Had  it  not  an  essential  influence  on 
3 system  of  government,  nay,  on  his  own 
inions  and  decisions'? 

He  did  not  remain  unaffected  by  it.  As  in 
e collisions  that  took  place  between  them,  he 
led  now  with  the  one,  now  with  the  other; 
he  commended  first  Ruy  Gomez,  and  then 
Iva  also  to  an  adelantado  to  which  they  both 
y claim,f  so  he  allowed  them  both  a certain 
fluence;  and  we  find  him  limiting  for  the 
ke  of  the  one,  what  he  had  conceded  for  the 
ke  of  the  other.  Ruy  Gomez  succeeds  in 
ving  a Mendoza  appointed  ambassador  to 
)me ; Alva  contrives  that  he  shall  only  be 
extraordinary  ambassador.  After  this  Ruy 
>mez  procures  a resolution  that  the  post  of 
finary  ambassador  should  be  conferred  on 
irgas;  but  Alva  excites  doubts  as  to  whether 
irgas  was  of  sufficiently  noble  birth  for  so 
gh  a post ; and  the  king  joins  in  the  doubt. t 
aw  if  a stranger  had  any  point  to  carry  at 
is  court  he  was  driven  to  despair,  seeing  on 
e one  hand  how  necessary  it  was  to  conciliate 
th  leaders,  since  they  both  had  influence  with 
is  king,  and  on  the  other  hand  how  impossible 
was  to  stand  well  with  the  one  without  losing 
e good  will  of  the  other.  People  thanked 
ad  when  they  were  in  such  a position,  that 
ough  they  had  not  either  decidedly  on  their 
le,  yet  they  had  neither  decidedly  against 
em.§  It  was  only  a Roman  ambassador  who 
cceeded  in  gaining  the  good  will  of  both;  for 
d not  the  one  just  as  much  reason  as  the  other 
covet  the  pope’s  favour?  Here  their  strife  put 
a new  shape,  and  they  vied  in  proving  each 
3 own  devotedness.  And  after  all,  Monsig- 
re  di  Terracina,  papal  nuncio  in  Madrid,  was 
liged  to  promise  both  the  victory  in  the  affair 
the  adelantado;  assuring  Alva,  who  only 
manded  justice,  he  should  have  an  impartial 
bunal,  and  giving  Ruy  Gomez,  who  wished 
be  favoured,,  reason  to  expect  judges  in- 
ued  to  his  interests.  It  is  easy  enough  to 
3 how  matters  stood.  Almost  every  affair 
(is  made  subject  of  dispute  between  the  two 
rty  leaders;  both  possessed  undeniable  influ- 
^ce,  both  sought  to  exert  it  to  the  utmost, 
I'd  on  all  occasions ; the  consequence  was, 

“Granmsestro  delodi  aqui  dentro."  Alva’s  words 
(quoted  by  Antonio  Perez.  Cart.  i.  75. 
i Lettera  di  Monsignore  di  Terracina,  nunzio  di  Pio 
I.,  MS.  mentions  this:  “Come  Sua  Maesta  e benignae 
ftiosa  e non  puo  deuegare  il  suo  lavore  a chi  ne  ri- 
lede.” 

Ibid. 

i Soriano:  “ Chi  vuole  il  favore  del  duca  d’Alva,  perde 
|:llo  di  Ruigomez:  cost  per  contrario  quel  che  cerca  quel 
jRuigomez,  non  ha  quel  del  duca:  et  puo  ben  ringratiat 
I chi  si  governa  in  modo  con  l’uno  et  l’altro  che  non 
Icquisti  contrario  a l’uno  et  l'altro. 


that  the  greater  the  importance  of  any  affair 
the  less  likely  was  it  to  be  brought  to  any  defi- 
nite conclusion,  and  that  the  tardiness  in  all 
official  proceedings,  which  had  already  been 
noticed  under  Charles,  now  reached  an  intole- 
rable degree.*  So  far  then  was  this  conflict  of 
interests  from  being  without  influence  upon  the 
state.  But  would  any  one  have  imagined  that 
it  was  not  altogether  unwelcome  to  the  king? 
Yet  such  would  almost  appear  to  have  been 
the  case.  Every  occupation,  Philip  once  said, 
has  its  rules,  and  so  has  that  of  a king  as  much 
as  any  other.  Accordingly  it  was  for  good  and 
substantial  reasons  he  did  not  appear  in  the 
privy  council.  The  presence  of  the  sovereign 
is  a bar  to  the  free  utterance  of  opinion,  and 
makes  every  man  speak  as  if  he  stood  in  a 
pulpit.  But  leave  the  members  to  themselves, 
when  they  fall  into  disputes,  and  when  they 
are  heated  their  opinions  and  their  passions 
display  themselves  more  in  their  true  colours. 
Their  mutual  strife  will  afford  the  king  the 
best  advice,  if  he  can  only  find  a faithful  re- 
porter.! He  thought  he  could  in  no  way  ga- 
ther better  counsel  than  from  the  conflict  of 
opinions.  It  is  said  that  in  the  affairs  of  Flan- 
ders he  sometimes  had  a sitting  held  in  which 
Ruy  Gofnez  only,  and  another  in  which  Alva 
alone  of  the  two  rivals  was  present,  so  that  he 
might  fully  possess  himself  of  their  several 

views.| 

In  fact  this  monarch  did  not  keep  himself 
wholly  independent  either  of  the  one  or  the 
other ; nevertheless  he  maintained  a certain 
superiority  over  both.  If  I am  not, mistaken 
he  had  naturally  a decided  susceptibility  for 
others’  counsel,  a decided  need  of  it;  but  there- 
with so  strong  an  inclination  to  be  personally 
active,  to  carry  out  business  with  his  own 
hand,  and  so  lively  a jealousy  for  his  own  su- 
preme consequence,  that  though  he  did  not 
indeed  escape  the  influence  of  others,  but  un- 
derwent it  perhaps  unconsciously, § still  he  well 
knew  how  to  prevent  its  ever  obtruding  itself 
very  manifestly.  Nevertheless  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  Ruy  Gomez  gradually  acquired  the 
upper  hand,  so  judiciously  did  he  comport  him- 
self towards  his  master,  so  much  did  he  possess 
the  art  of  bringing  about  his  designs  without 
letting  them  be  perceived;  so  much  was  he 
aided  by  his  office  as  somiglier  du  corps , which 
kept  him  always  near  the  sovereign’s  person. 
In  affairs  of  war  indeed  Alva  always  had  a de- 

* Soriano,  where  he  speaks  of  the  strife:  “ Donde  e 
nato  nasce  e nascera  ogni  desordine  di  questa  corte: 
perche  con  quest]  dispareri  si  ritardi  1’espeditione  di  tutte 
le  cose  et  publiche  et  private,  con  pena  et  desperatione 
di  chi  le  tratta.” 

t Cartas  de  Antonio  Perez. 

1 Tiepolo:  Cl  Conoscendo  che  per  gli  odii  che  sono  tra  il 
duca  d’Alva  el  Ruigomez,  in  coseditanta  iinportantia, 
quando  havesse  seguito  senza  altra  consideratione  li  loro 
consigli,  haveva  potuto  divenir  in  qualche  discordine, 
pero  a parte  consigliava  in  questa  mattina  (materia  no 
doubt)  in  absentia  l’un  dell’  altro  et  poi  deliberava  quel 
che  piu  credeva  dovesse  esserli  utile  ” 

§ Soriano:  “ L’imperatore  si  governava  in  tutte  le  cose 
per  opinion  sua:  il  re  per  quella  d'altri.” 
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cisive  voice;  but  Ruy  Gomez  gave  the  empire 
itself  a pacific  tendency;  in  doubtful  cases  he 
was  always  for  peace.  The  finances,  and  the 
affairs  of  the  home  administration,  were  almost 
wholly  in  his  hands.* 

While  these  two  men  thus  strove  with  each 
other,  whilst  Alva  saw  himself  ousted  from  the 
foremost  place  by  a man  of  supple  character, 
who  was  not  particularly  remarkable  for  his 
distinguished  services,  and  whilst  he  was  pro- 
bably for  that  reason  filled  with  the  bitterness 
we  note  in  him,  it  came  to  pass  that  a third 
candidate  for  the  royal  favour  rose  to  eminence 
between  them  both. 

A doctor  stepped  in  between  the  prince  and 
the  duke.  This  was  doctor  Diego  Spinosa, 
who  had  risen  through  the  gradations  of  judi- 
cial offices  to  the  dignity  of  president  of  Cas- 
tile. After  this,  having  now  more  frequent 
opportunity  of  approaching  the  king,  he  ingrar 
tiated  hirriself  with  his  majesty  in  the  highest 
degree  by  his  dignified  appearance,  the  origi- 
nality of  his  character,  and  the  lofty  intellect 
of  which  he  gave  token. f He  was  indefatiga- 
ble in  his  love  of  labour,  even  to  jealousy  of 
others.  He  managed  almost  alone  the  busi- 
ness of  the  council  of  Castile,  and  gave  the 
other  members  as  little  as  possible  to  do.  But 
this  was  not  yet  enough  for  him.  He  further- 
more took  upon  him  the  office  of  grand  inqui- 
sitor; he  presided  in  the  council  of  Italy;  he 
also  took  an  active  part  in  the  privy  council ; 
and  in  all  these  occupations  he  was  equally 
ardent  and  prompt..  Couriers,  who  arrived  in 
Madrid  with  the  news  of  a vacancy  which  had 
just  occurred  in  Granada,  found  him  already  in 
possession  of  the  fact;  they  found  the  office 
about  which  they  had  been  despatched  already 
disposed  of  through  his  intercession.  When 
he  rose  at  last  to  be  cardinal,  and  the  king 
consequently  treated  him  as  an  equal,  ad- 
vancing to  meet  him  before  the  door,  uncover- 
ing to  him,  and  offering  him  a chair,  so  great 
was  the  consequence  he  obtained  in  the  eyes 
of  the  people  that  he  was  called  the  monarch 
of  Castile.  Many-  regarded  him  as  a man  de- 
signed by  nature  to  reign. 

I know  not  whether  Ruy  Gomez  was  aiding 
in  the  promotion  of  Spinosa;  but  Cabrera 
asserts  that  Spinosa  stood  by  Ruy  against 
Alva,  whom  they  both  hated  alike.  They  be- 
longed therefore  to  one  party. 

Such  was  for  twelve  years  the  state  of 
things  at  the  court  of  Spain  ; two  factions  en- 
gaged in  continual  secret  war ; the  king  rather 
more  inclined  to  the  one,  yet  without  at  all  sa- 
crificing the  other;  both  actively  participating 
in  the  administration.  We  notice  them  from 
the  time  of  the  king’s  accession.  Soriano  tells 

* Tiepolo. 

t Perez  compares  his  favour  to  a flash  of  lightning: 

“ Privo  como  relampago.”  Segundas  Cartas,  n 48  a 
Francisco  Lercaro.  For  the  rest  see  Cabrera,  Felipe  II. 
p.  700;  Strada,  de  Bello  Belg.  dec.  i.  lib.  vi.  p.  161.  edit. 
Ratisb.  175],  fol. 


us,  in  the  year  1558,  how  both  parties  exerte 
themselves  for  the  honour  and  welfare  of  th 
king,  but  in  different  ways.  In  the  year  1561 
Monsignore  di  Terracina  describes  how  thes 
parties  swayed  the  court  more  than  ever  ;*  an 
in  1567,  Tiepolo  says  that  no  subject  presente 
itself,  on  which  Ruy  Gomez  and  Alva  wei 
not  at  variance.  ** 

But  afterwards,  we  find  one  leader  aftep 
another  supplanted.,  Alva  first.  10 

In  the  year  1567,  the  state  of  affairs  in  thi 
Netherlands  seemed  to  call  imperatively  ftp 
some  attempt  to  set  them  at  rest,  either  b>» 
mild  means  through  the  king’s  presence,  or  bt 
force  with  an  army.  Ruy  was  for  gentle  meal* 
sures,  Alva  for  force.  The  king  was  for  thb 
latter  course,  and  he  committed  the  executiob 
to  Alva  himself.  He  gave  him  an  almost  alii 
solute  authority,  as  the  princes  of  that  housin' 
more  than  once  did  by  tried  and  approved  corrk 
manders,  such  as  Gonzalvo  de  Cordova  an  |ai 
Pescara  in  former,  and  Spinola  and  Waller  |io 
stein  in  subsequent  times,  f He  dismissed  h i r m 
with  such  authority,  and  it  seemed  a great: 
mark  of  favour.  For  all  that  it  was  not  prejufn 
dicial  to  Alva’s  opponents.  They  now  enjoyei  in 
their  influence  in  public  affairs,  untroubled  b; '« 
the  interference  of  their  detested  rival;  the;  t 
controlled  the  state  from  the  centre.  Mean  i 
while,.  Alva  perpetrated  those  atrocities  in  tin 
Netherlands,  which  have  brought  down  on  hin 
the  execration  of  posterity ; which  were  no  a 
satisfactory  to  himself,  for  he  might  at  thi  e 
same  period  have  won  in  warfare  with  thi  fit 
Turks  a better  fame,  after  which  his  catholii  PI 
heart  thirsted;  and  which  finally,  as  thej rv 
failed  at  last  of  their  purpose,  did  not  advancip 
him  in  his  master’s  favour., 

Spinosa  was  the  second  who  fell.  It  waita 
easy  to. resist  an  open  and  decided  opponents 
whose  steps  could  be  discerned;  but  it  waiie 
hard  to  counteract  the  secret  insinuations  t(tai 
which  Philip’s  ear  was  always  open.  Spinosa  M 
the  very  man  who  seemed  to  have  least  to  feais 
from  them,  was  the  first  to.  feel  how  dangerout  ii 
they  were.  Was  it,  perchance,  his  multifarl  t 
ous  activity  itself  that  displeased  the  king,  oi  i 
the  complaints  made  by  the  grandees  of  they 
pride  and  inaccessibility  of  the  new  cardinal, g 
or  other  things  which  have  not  been  revealed  1 ei 
It  was  Philip’s  wont  to  hearken  long,  and  to  le 
hearken  again,  and  long  could  he  keep  his  ui 
thoughts  concealed,  till  at  last  the  measure  Of 
his  wrath  was  full,  and  suddenly  overflowed,  ; 
Suffice  it  to  say,  as  Spinosa  was  once  address 
ing  the  king  on  a Flemish  affair,  the  lattei 
broke  out  vehemently  against  him,  and  ab-  I 
— s 

* “ Ho  cercato  d’lnformarmi  con  diligenza  degli  umor:  _ 
di  questa  corte  et  inteso  priinerainente  che  regna  piu  ch(  * 
mai  I’intrinseca  discordia  cominciata  molti  anni  soncji 
tra  il  duca  d'Alva  et  il  principe  d’Eboli:  onde  non  solo  i r 
consiglio  di  stato,  ma  tutta  questa  corte,  e divisa  in  fat-  bi 
tioni.”  ] 

t Tiepolo:  “ Si  ri solve  S.  M.  Mandarlo  in  Fiandra  con  n 
absoluta  podesta,  cosi  nel  conceder  gratia,  dislribuilf; 
gradi  et  honori,”  etc. 
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(>tly  announced  his  disgrace.  Strong  and 
Stic  as  was  the  mind  of  Spinosa,  it  was  not 
Eiciently  so  to  endure  this:  he  died  that 
pe  year,  1571.* 

lad  not  the  old  favourite,  Ruy  Gomez,  now 
son  likewise  to  fear!  “ Seiior  ^.ntonio,”  he 
1 to  Perez,  “ believe  me,  I would  gladly  fly 
n this  court,  could  I but  do  so.”t  He  com- 
jined  sometimes  of  the  king,  saying  that  a 
ourite  felt  more  sensibly  a slight  scratch  of 
skin,  than  another  would  a wound  to  the 
,e.  He  dreaded  those  secret  influences, 
In  which,  however,  there  was  no  withdraw- 
the  king.  He  could  never  rest  in  full  as- 
ance  of  the  royal  favour.  Accordingly,  he 
3 always  on  his  guard;  always  striving  to 
irm  his  opponents  by  favours  obtained  for 

m,  and  at  the  same  time  to  give  them  evi- 
ice  of  his  power.  And  in  fact,  he  was  very 
oit  in  these  things.  Unbending  as  was  the 
.racter  of  Don  Carlos,  who  hated  him,  and 

0 felt  himself  affronted  if  people  refused  to 
amunicate  to  him  what  had  passed  in  pri- 
e between  them  and  the  king,  still  he 
naged  to  subdue  even  him,  and  finally  to 
n him  over  to  his  interests-!  By  such  dex- 
ous  caution,  exerted  without  ceasing,  he 
itrived  to  preserve  his  influence  without  any 
ential  diminution  till  his  death,  on  the  22d 
Tuly,  1572. 

But  the  party  that  had  gathered  round  him 
s so  well  established,  that  even  the  death  of 
ir  leader  could  not  break  them  up.  The 
ncess  of  Eboli,  the  widow  of  Ruy  Gomez, 
iported  by  the  memory  of  her  husband’s 
vices,  and  by  powerful  relations,  maintained 
reat  influence  at  court.  The  marquis  de 
Veles,  now  the  queen’s  mayor -domo-mayor, 
ran  of  whom  Philip  said  he  was  wholly  his 

n,  so  thoroughly  devoted  did  he  appear  to 

1 royal  person,  figured  among  the  men  as  the 
id  of  this  party.  They  saw  their  friend, 
tonio  Perez,  making  bold  and  rapid  way, 
influence  being  founded  on  the  reports  with 
ich  he  furnished  the  king  from  the  privy 
mcil,  and  not  less  on  the  entire  devotedness 
manifested  to  him  in  his  efforts  to  court  the 
ral  favour.^  The  party,  closely  knit,  held 
;ether  for  a considerable  time.  At  last  the 
jnts  in  the  life  of  Don  John  of  Austria  de- 
ed their  fortunes.  We  must  give  some  ac- 
int  of  him  in  this  place. 

1 3.  Digression  respecting  Don  John  of 
Austria. 

jit  may  be  supposed  that  Charles  V.  loved 
; natural  son,  Don  John,  the  more,  because 

Cabrera. 

Cartas  de  Antonio  Perez,  i.  151. 

Tiepolo:  ‘*Odiava  (il  principe  Carlo)  Don  Ruigomez, 
ten  il  era  maggiordomo  maggior:  ma  e tale  l’astutia 
che  precede,  con  la  quale  (a  more  titan  Latin  con- 
iction)  astringe  hora  ad  amarlo.” 

See  the  Relaciones  and  Cartas  of  Antonio  Perez  pas- 
t,  and  Cabrera. 
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he  was  the  child  of  his  old  age,  the  offspring! 
of  an  amour  wrapped  in  the  profoundest  mys-j 
tery.  Nevertheless,  he  gave  no  heed  to  him* 
either  during  his  life  or  in  his  will,  but  con- 
tented himself  with  recommending  him  to 
Philip.  Was  it  from  regard  to  the  weal  of  the 
monarchy,  as  is  supposed,  or  was  it  more  pro- 
bably from  narrow-sighted  love  for  the  child, 
that  he  recommended  his  successor  to  have  the 
boy  brought  up  only  with  a view  to  clerical 
honours!* 

In  this  respect,  however,  Philip  did  not  fol- 
low his  injunctions,  and  probably  he  regarded 
it  as  not  the  worst  act  of  his  life,  that  he  com- 
plied more  with  his  brother’s  inclinations  than 
his  father  seemed  disposed  to  do.  From  his 
earliest  years,  John  displayed  a sanguine, 
lively,  and  intelligent  character,  decidedly 
more  adapted  to  arms  than  ghostly  exercises; 
for  the  rest,  modest,  amiable,  and  good.  In 
all  the  unhappy  circumstances  in  which  Don 
Carlos,  who  was  his  junior  only  by  one  year, 
and  who  had  been  brought  up  with  him,  was 
involved  with  his  father,  John  manifested  a 
fidelity  so  unassailable  by  force  or  persuasion,! 
that  Philip  resolved  to  employ  him  in  war  and 
statesmanship.  The  privy  council  failed  not 
to  perceive  the  unpleasant  results  that  this  re- 
solution might  have,  and  hesitated  awhile  be- 
fore they  acceded  to  it.J  But  did  not  the 
realm  require  a brave  young  leader,  such  as 
he  promised  to  be  a leader  of  the  blood  royal! 

Accordingly,  Don  John  was  sent  in  the  year 
1569,  against  the  insurgent  Moors  of  Grenada, 
accompanied  by  men  of  experienced  knowledge 
in  war,  and  by  a secretary,  Juan  de  Soto,  of 
the  party  of  Gomez,  in  whom  the  most  implicit 
confidence  was  reposed.  The  young  man  now 
evinced  a courage  and  a talent  for  war,  that 
forthwith  opened  to  him  a grand  career  in  life. 
The  progress  of  the  Turkish  arms  was  still  a 
common  source  of  alarm  to  all  Europe ; the 
conquest  of  Cyprus  was  beheld  as  a general 
calamity ; and  as,  moreover,  there  was  no  war 
elsewhere,  the  eyes  of  all  Christendom  were 
bent  on  the  league  which,  after  long  delays, 
was  at  last  formed  by  some  western  powers 
against  the  enemy  in  the  East.  At  the  head 
of  that  league  stood  Don  John,  as  leader  of  the 
combined  fleets.  What  may  have  been  his 
feelings  when  he  won  such  a victory  as  that 
of  Lepanto,  a victory  so  glorious,  complete, 
and  decisive,  as  had  never  before  been  achieved 


* Strada,  de  Bello  Belgico,  dec.  i.  lib.  x.  p.  259.  Lippo- 
mano  (Relatione  di  Napoli)  calls  John’s  mother  “ Mada- 
ma  di  Plombeo,”  a Fleming,  (the  Blombergs  deny  the  re- 
lationship)— “di  notabile  stirpe  in  Fiandria,  la  quale 
hora  vive  in  Aversa  con  un  rnarito,  che  le  diede  dapoi 
Carlo  V.  con  X mila  due.  d’entrada.”  MS. 

t Original  documents  in  Llorente,  Histoire  de  l’Jnqui- 
sition.  Lippomano:  “ Essendo  ben  giovanetto  non  volse 
acconsentire  a gli  trattati  del  principe^Carlo:  anzi  con 
gran  pericolo  della  sua  vita  gli  scopri  a S.  M.” 

t Perez  regards,  as  a peculiarly  important  secret,  the 
division  in  the  royal  councils  respecting  the  destination 
of  Don  John,  “y  los  fines  de  cada  vanda  dellos.”  Segun- 
das  Cartas,  142. 
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by  Christendom;  when,  young  as  he  was,  he 
appeared  in  his  own  eyes,  and  in  those  of 
others,  in  the  light  of  a hero  and  a champion, 
a very  hope  of  Christendom  ! But  a change 
took  place  in  him  at  this  moment. 

Don  John  was  in  the  prime  of  youthful  man- 
hood. When  he  appeared  among  the  ladies 
In  the  winter  entertainments  at  Naples,  whi- 
ther he  went  after  the  victory;  his  figure  of 
the  middle  size,  and  fairly  proportioned;  his 
long  light  hair  thrown  back  from  his  temples 
with  a certain  grace,  after  a fashion  which  his 
example  brought  in  vogue;* * * * §  with  the  most 
agreeable  manners,  and  full  of  sprightliness 
and  gaiety,  it  may  easily  be  imagined  whether 
he  was  a favourite  with  his  fair  friends.  He 
was  a capital  rider;  no  one  surpassed  him  in 
tournaments  and  in  the  use  of  arms;  after 
dinner  he  might  be  seen  playing  at  ball  for 
five  or  six  hours  together,  and  not  sparing 
himself,  for  in  this  too  he  would  be  the  fore- 
most. But  this  was  not  enough  for  him.  He 
knew  well  how  valuable  a thing  it  is  to  appear 
fluent  in  discourse,  courtly,  able,  and  well  in- 
formed. He  comported  himself  very  discreetly 
with  foreign  ambassadors;  after  having  trans- 
acted business  in  the  morning  with  secretaries 
and  councillors  of  state,  he  often  retired  to  his 
studies  in  the  afternoon. f He  won  so  far  the 
praise  he  coveted;  but  his  heart  was  not  yet 
contented.  His  whole  soul,  unsatisfied  by  the 
honours  daily  paid  him,  and  by  all  he  had 
already  achieved,  panted  after  still  greater  re- 
nown. He  talked  of  nothing  but  deeds  of  war 
and  victory.  . He  averred  that  he  would  fling 
himself  out,  of  the  window  if  he  saw  any  one 
who  made  more  way  than  himself  on  the  path 
of  fame.  His  maxim  was,  “He  who  does  not 
push  forward  goes  back.” 

How  did  it  come  to  pass  that  he  was  no 
longer  content  to  lend  his  arm  to  great  enter- 
prises, but  that  he  wished — and  this  was  the 
change  that  manifested  itself  in  him — to  become 
independent,  to  have  a dominion  of  his  own, 
and  to  be  a sovereign  1 Was  this  a necessary 
ingredient  in  that  honour  he  sought  in  the  eyes 
of  Europe"!  Or  did  he  feel  that  Spanish 
policy  was  no  native  element  for  him,  and  that 
he  must  look  for  some  power  of  his  own  ] 
Perhaps  he  was  urged  to  this  desire  by  the  Spa- 
niards themselves.  Munificence  was  among 
the  princely  virtues  he  longed  to  make  his 
own;  he  gave  away  10,000  ducats  on  a pil- 
grimage to  Loretto.  His  brother’s  privy  coun- 
cil, however,  thought  him  sufficiently  recom- 
pensed by  a grant  of  40,000  ducats  yearly. 
Moreover  he  was  the  son  of  an  emperor.  He 

* Lippomano:  “ E di  bellissimo  aspetto  et  mirabil  gra- 
tia; ha  poea  barba  et  mustacchi  grandir  e di  pel  biondo 
et  porta  lunghii  capelli  et  volti  in  su,  chi  gli  danno 
grande  ornamento,  et  veetesontuosamente  et  cun  tal  at- 
tillatezza,  in  modo  ehe  e an  stupore  a vederlo.  E poi 
agile  et  disposto  compitamente,  riuscendo  senza  paragone 
negli  esercitii  del  corpo." 

t Lippomano.  “Molte  volte  8ta  fin  a sera  solo  nello 
studio  scrivendo  di  sua  mano." 


often  complained  that  his  father  had  not  e E 
abled  him  to  maintain  any  independent  ex 
tence,  and  yet  had  recognized  him.* 

Such  an  independence  he  thought  of  wor 
ing  out  for  himself,  and  his  grand  aim  was 
win  it  in  a Turkish  war.  The  liga  first  of  a “ 
gave  him  hopes,  and  he  expected  to  rend 
the  Venetians  such  services  that  they  wou  11 
bestow  on  him  an  independent  state.  But  t!  ;Jl 
liga  broke  up  before  his  eyes.f 

The  privy  council  of  Spain  itself  now  set  ’ 
prospect  before  him,  by  commissioning  him  ' 
conquer  Tunis.  Don  John  accepted  the  ta; 11 
with  delight.  Juan  de  Soto  often  spoke  of  tl 
flourishing  empire  of  Carthage,  which  h;  P 
taken  its  rise  in  that  very  gulf  ot  Tunis.  Tl 
Lilybaean  harbour  was  renovated  and  cal  It  n 
the  harbour  of  Austria.}  On  the  same  grour  l! 
on  which  Charles  V.  had  won  his  fairest  vi  31 
tory,  Don  John  was  likewise  victor;  he  toc’# 
Tunis  by  storm,  and  Biserta  surrendered  * 
him.  His  hopes  now  rose  higher;  he  reques 
ed  his  brother,  through  the  pope,  to  nominal  '1 
him  king  of  Tunis.  An  unexpected,  an  a ; 
palling  request  for  the  privy, council  ot  Spair e 
They  had  thought  to  employ  the  prince’s  t; l! 
lents  for  the  aggrandisement  of  the  Spanis  “ 
empire,  and  now  it  appeared  he  thought  of  b 
corning  independent.  It  had  wisely  dete 
mined  that  Tunis  should  be  demolished,  ar 
the  country  defended  only  by  the  fortress  i 
Goletta : how  totally  different  would  be  tl 
case  if  Tunis  were  erected  into  a kingdon 
Philip  thanked  the  pope  for  the  good  will  h 
manifested  towards  his  brother,  but  he  rejecte 
the  request. § He  went  further.  He  pe 
suaded  himself  that  none  but  Juan  de  Soto  w; 
the  deviser  of  such  bold  schemes;  to  remov 
him  from  his  brother  he  gave  him  anotht 
place,  and  sent  Escovedo  in  his  stead.  Do 
John  was  now  so  discontented  that  he  deemed 
a disgrace  to  be  already  twenty-nine  years  ( 
age,  and  not  yet  to  have  won  any  territory  < 
his  own.  He  would  by  no  means  let  Sot 
quit  him;  we  find  him  employing  both  secrr 
taries,  and  very  soon  Escovedo  was  filled  wit 
extraordinary  projects  more  than  Soto  ha 
ever  been. 

Now  what  do  they  purpose  doing]  Woul 
they  provoke  a war,  in  order  to  secure  an  o[ 
portunity  they  could  not  otherwise  have 
Don  John  expressed  himself  very  peculiarly  o 
this  point.  “ When  the  comite  6ays,  Av 


* Ibid.  “ Piu  volte  ha  havuto  a dire  con  dolore,  cl 
havendolo  publicato  per  figliuolo  in  vita  doveva  anc 
darli  il  modo  da  vivere  in  quella  maniera  che  deve  u 
figliuolo  di  cosi  grande  imperatore,  senza  rimetterlo  a 
altri.”  ...  ... 

t Ibid.  “ Hebbe  pensiero  che  questa  republica  gli  fuss 
per  dar  qualche  stato  nel  Levante;  ma  con  la  rottui 
della  lega  cesso  per  all*  hora  questo  disegno.” 

t Raggazzoni,  Relat.  di  Sicilia,  MS.  “ Don  Giovani 
d’Austria  andandocon  l’armata  al  re  Filippo  all*  impres 
de  Tunisi  fece  curar  et  aprir  essa  bocca  et  vi  entro  denti 
con  l’armata  predetta.” 

§ Memorial  de  Antonio  Perez  del  hecho  de  su  causa, ; 
188. 
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tria,  the  sailors  respond,  Be  she  welcome  : 
will  I do  too,  and  wait  my  opportunity,  not 
?k  it.”* * * §  Or  since  internal  troubles  might 
11  afford  him  a chance  of  possessing  himself 
Genoa,  would  he  take  advantage  of  this,  as 
,s  commonly  talked  of  and  desired  by  his 
jole  court"!  “God  forbid,”  he  said,  “ that  I 
uld  ever  be  instrumental  in  stirring  up  war 
ong  Christians.  My  father  often  had  Genoa 
his  power,  yet  would  not  subjugate  it;  my 
•ther  follows  his  example,  and  so  will  I.” 

1 his  schemes  were  directed  against  the 
rks.  He  devised  a new  and  well  contrived 
n for  this  war,  which  continued  uninter- 
itedly,  and  in  which  Tunis  had  just  been 
t again.  The  system  of  the  Spanish  mo- 
chy  against  the  Turks  was  altogether  de- 
sive;  it  cost  from  four  to  six  millions  a 
tr,  and  yet  the  defence  was  in  no  place 
mg  enough  to  withstand  a vigorous  attack, 
n John  suggested  that  this  expense  might 
spared,  and  the  amount  employed  in  aug- 
nting  the  fleet,  so  that  it  might  command 
: sea,  and  render  it  possible  to  undertake 
rnsive  measures  on  an  important  scale. f It 
s his  ambition  to  have  the  uncontrolled 
nmand  of  such  a fleet  of  three  hundred  ves- 
=,  or  thereabouts.  It  was  reasonable  to  ex- 
it that  the  Venetians,  who  had  cause  to 
jrehend  from  so  faithless  a neighbour  the 
ne  fate  for  Candia  and  Corfu  that  had  be- 
fen  Cyprus,  would  after  all  afford  their  co- 
nation. The  Turks  from  being  the  assail- 
j :s  might  then  be  made  the  assailed,  and 
t|  ring  the  existing  condition  of  their  empire, 

, : most  brilliant  results  might  be  anticipated. 
f t it  was  to  no  purpose  he  stated  all  this  to 
privy  council.  “Had  it  been  advisable, 
arles  V.  would  have  done  it,”  was  their 
j 'ly.J  They  took  no  heed  to  the  difference 
j ween  Soliman  and  his  successors,  or  to  the 
t that  in  the  days  of  Charles  V.  such  a 
, rse  as  that  proposed  was  forbidden  by  the 
srests  of  Doria.  There  was  no  moving 
se  Spaniards  to  any  innovation.  Don  John 
j s forced  to  confess  to  himself  how  matters 
‘ ad  ; he  was  forced  to  admit  the  conviction 
t there  was  no  hope  of  a well  concerted  en- 

3 

, 4‘  Non  posso  negare,”  said  Don  John  to  Lippomano, 

; esser  giovane  et  soldato,  et  soglio  dire  che  chi  non 
£ l innanzi,  a dietro  torna:  ma  non  voglia  Iddio  che  io 
( deri  niai  che  sia  istromento  di  guerra  tra  Christiani. 

, tra  il  Turco  sono  dritte  ie  mie  speranze:  pure  alia 
•*’  in  qualunque  parte  ini  venga  Poccasione  di  adope- 
_ l'arnii,  dird  come  si  dice  in  galera  quando  il  comite 
, j Ave  Maria  che  ogni  uno  risponde  Sia  la  benvenuta: 
; [faro  io,  vendendomi  l’occasione.” 

Lippomano  calculates  thus:  “ Le  300  galere,  como  si 
,iano  tenere  armati  cinque  o sei  mesi  dell'  anno  sola- 
lte,  cosi  tenedo  anco  di  150  continuo  con  ogni  sorte  di 
,'isione  et  di  genti  da  spada  ancora  non  costeriano, 
■;  ,conto  particolare  che  io  hebbi  da  un  principal  signore. 
* che  2 milioni  et  mezzo  d’oro,  I’anno,  con  faciiita  di 
quell’  impresa  che  le  Signorie  Vostre  Ecc.  si  possono 
gin  are/’ 

j “ Rispondendo  S.  M.  et  alcuni  del  conseglio  di  Spagna, 
se  il  fare  un  nuinero  grosso  di  armata  et  levar  parte 
presidii  fusse  stato  giudicato  espediente  dall’  impera- 
' Carolo  V.,  la  M.  S.  l’haverebbe  fatlo.” 


terprise  on  the  part  of  Spain  alone  against  the 
Turks,  nor  yet  of  a league  : it  has  always  been 
a prominent  tendency  of  European  policy  to 
preserve  the  Turks;  at  last  he  was  constrained 
to  turn  away  his  thoughts  from  this  favourite 
conception  of  his  youth. 

They  were  now  entangled  in  the  mazes  of 
European  intrigues. 

Philip,  weary  at  last  of  the  war  in  Flanders, 
which  Alva’s  violent  measures  had  rather 
kindled  than  extinguished,  now  bethought  him 
that  the  people  of  the  Netherlands  had  always 
shown  a certain  partiality  for  Don  John,  who 
was  born  among  them,  and  who  so  much  re- 
sembled the  father  they  held  in  reverence.* 
Why  should  he  remain  any  longer  in  Italy"? 
Philip  determined  to  send  him  to  the  Nether- 
lands to  allay  the  troubles  there  by  amicable 
means.  Don  John,  without  hesitation,  de- 
clared his  readiness  to  undertake  the  office. 
He  sent  Escovedo  to  the  court  to  procure  what 
was  necessary  for  his  journey. f 

But  were  his  views  directed  only  to  the 
Netherlands?  It  would  doubtless  have  been 
an  honourable  renown  to  have  reclaimed  re- 
volted provinces  by  gentle  means,  and  to  have 
assuaged  the  rage  of  angry  passions : but  he 
who  would  seek  such  a renown  should  not  be 
a young  man.  He  had  other  objects. 

He  had  become  acquainted  in  Italy  with 
pope  Gregory, j and  with  the  Guises;  and 
these  had  directed  his  whole  attention  to  the 
affairs  of  England  and  Scotland,  and  to  that 
lovely  woman  in  her  prison,  to  whom  the 
crowns  of  both  kingdoms  seemed  of  right  to 
I belong,  and  who  numbered  so  many  adherents 
in  both  countries.  John  entered  into  these 
schemes  ;§  they  harmonized  at  once  with  his 
chivalric  inclinations,  his  catholic  feelings,  and 
his  thirst  to  win  himself  a kingdom.  Only 
the  consent  of  Philip  II.  was  indispensable. 

At  last  overtures  were  made  to  Antonio 
Perez.  Assured  of  his  silence,  the  parties  in- 
terested applied  to  him  in  profound  secrecy  to 
exert  his  influence  in  the  matter.||  The  man 
they  selected  was  able  enough,  had  he  only 
been  more  trustworthy.  Perez  went  instantly, 
and  imparted  the  whole  secret  to  the  king. 

How  astounded  and  alarmed  was  Philip! 
He  saw  that  Escovedo  too  was  following  pre- 
cisely in  the  footsteps  of  Soto.  So  he  forbore 
to  despatch  his  business,  and  he  sent  Don  John 


* Lippomano:  “ Sendo  di  madre  Fiamengha  et  il  nome 
suo  ceiebre  in  quei  paesi  bassi.”  Philip  said  he  expressly 
sent  him  “ para  ser  governador,  no  como  en  los  principios 
de  la  guerra.”  Cabrera,  845. 

t Lippomano  and  Perez,  191. 

I It  is  to  be  remarked  ihat  Escovedo  was  at  \\v^  court 
of  Gregory.  “ A Santita  Stia  ho  mandato  a dir  a bocca 
per  lo  secretario  Escovedo.” 

§ Strada,  de  Bello  Belgico,  particularly  i.  c.  viii.  232. 

1 “ Que  haga  officio,”  says  Perez  himself,  “ con  su  Ma- 
gestad,  para  que  su  Magestad  tenga  por  bien  que  si  haga 
la  einpresa  de  Inglaterra  y que  el  Senor  Don  Juan  sea 
accomodatoen  aquel  revno.”  The  pope  refers  his  nuncio 
in  the  year  1577  to  Pere’z,  Ministro  pnncipale  del  re,  che 
intendeva  bene  il  negotio.”  MS. 
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no  money.  But  far  greater  still  was  his  alarm, 
when,  contrary  to  an  express  command  that 
he  should  without  delay  cross  the  Alps,  and 
contrary  to  the  order  of  Juan  Idiaquez,  Don 
John  arrived  in  Spain  on  the  23d  of  Aug. 
1576,  entered  the  roads  of  Barcelona  with 
three  galleys,  and  at  once  took  his  way  to 
Madrid.*  Philip  hardly  knew  how  to  measure 
out  to  him  the  marks  of  honour  he  should  re- 
ceive, without  on  the  one  hand  offending  him, 
or  on  the  other  encouraging  his  aspiring  soul 
to  greater  ambition.  Should  he  forbid  his  en- 
terprise? In  that  case  his  zeal  in  the  affairs 
of  the  Netherlands  would  be  damped.  Should 
he  consent  to  it?  He  no  longer  trusted  him  : 
this  would  be  still  more  dangerous.  But  Don 
John  pursued  his  course  so  steadily,  he  pro- 
ceeded with  such  perfect  knowledge  of  the 
court  and  of  his  brother’s  temper,  that  the  lat- 
ter at  last  acquiesced  in  his  design.  He  was 
at  liberty  to  attempt  it  with  the  Spanish  troops, 
which  in  any  case  were  to  be  withdrawn  from 
the  Netherlands. 

John  arrived  in  the  Netherlands  provided 
with  money,  full  of  grander  hopes  and  pur- 
poses than  ever,  and  connected  by  new  and 
closer  understandings  with  the  Guises.  His 
first  efforts  were  for  the  pacification  of  the 
country.  The  people  too  were  disposed  that 
way,  and  it  was  not  long  before  an  arrange- 
ment was  come  to  on  all  but  a few  points. 
Who  would  have  supposed  that  in  those  ex- 
ceptional points  the  interests  of  Philip  and 
Elizabeth,  such  bitter  enemies,  coalesced,  and 
that  the  Netherlander  combated  them  both  at 
once  without  being  aware  of  it?  The  matter 
was,  that  the  Netherlander  demanded  the  im- 
mediate evacuation  of  the  country  by  the 
Spanish  troops  by  land,  and  were  inexorable 
in  their  determination  that  this  should  be  so, 
whilst  Don  John  thought  of  removing  them  by 
sea,  and  demanded  three  months’  delay  to 
allow  of  the  fleet  being  equipped.!  This  frus- 
trated the  whole  design,  Philip’s  consent  to 
which  had  been  specially  given  on  the  afore- 
said condition.  This  was  really  a curious 
conjuncture  of  things.  Elizabeth  is  freed 
from  a great  danger,  of  which  she  is  perhaps 
unaware.  The  Netherlander  are  her  pre- 
servers, without  their  suspecting  that  they  are 
so.  What  they  do,  they  do  to  the  delight  of 
Philip,  their  own  and  Elizabeth’s  vehement 
adversary.  But  was  all  this  indeed  not  so 
wholly  accidental  ? Was  there  a natural  con- 
nexion between  these  events,  though  concealed 
from  the  eyes  of  the  public  and  of  historians? 


* Cabrera.  Particularly  Memorial  de  Antonio  Perez 
de  hecho  de  su  causa,  192. 

t Perez.  Cabrera,  p.  899,  is  silent  on  this  point.  Bor, 
oVederlandsche  Oorlogen,  i.  pp.  705.  841,  edition  of  1079’ 
states  these  things  in  detaii.  Even  supposing  him  to 
have  made  use  of  Perez,  as  I think  is  probable,  yet  he  has 
much  special  matter  derived  from  other  sources.  The 
Jnstificatie  der  Statens  tegens  Don  Jan,  Bor,  159,  is  deci- 
sive. Wagenaar,  Niederland.  Gesch.  iii.  382,  follows 
'gur. 


There  was  nothing  more  to  be  expected 
Philip  in  this  matter.  The  pope,  indeed,  inti 
ceded  in  the  most  urgent  manner  to  press  t 
execution  of  the  design.  He  ordered  his  ni 
cio  in  Flanders,  who  was  best  informed  i 
specting  the  affair,  to  proceed  to  Madr 
charging  him  immediately  on  his  arrival 
make  “a  spirited  attack”  on'  the  king;  a 
he  wrote  letter  upon  letter  to  the  nunc 
always  to  the  same  effect.  In  truth,  the  nv 
cio  displayed  a zeal  in  stimulating  the  kii 
and  in  propitiating  the  ministers,  which  p 
mised  assuredly  in  the  end  to  further  an  aff 
which  he  represented  as  a matter  not  of  choii 
but  of  necessity.  Philip,  moreover,  willing 
lent  his  ear  to  such  representations;  he  list* « 
ed  with  interest  to  more  detailed  discussio 
and  he  even  gave  access  once  more  to  Esi 


vedo,  and  communicated  to  him  papers  i 


ice 


nw 


hi 


before  in  his  hands,  which  bore  upon  the  si 
ject.  So  far  the  nuncio  had  hopes.  But  if, 
he  says,  he  sought  to  entice  the  king  furth 
if  he  would  obtain  from  him  a decisive  wo 
the  king  retreated  ; “ the  affair,”  he  would  si 
“ was  difficult;  it  needed  further  conside 
tion.”  At  first,  this  hesitation  and  evasi 
seemed  probably  chargeable  upon  the  min 
ters : but  the  nuncio  soon  saw  that  the  cai 
lay  deeper,  and  that  the  king  was  filled  w; 
distrust  against  his  brother.  He  wrote 
Rome,  that  if  they  would  have  the  desi 
prosper,  they  must  at  least  give  up  all  thougl 
of  Don  John.* 

Thenceforth  things  wore  a darker  and  darl  je'( 
aspect  daily  for  Don  John.  It  is  the  nature  Cl)t 
the  soul,  that  when  disappointed  in  its  origil 
purposes,  it  indulges  in  vague  longings  a 
projects,  and  gives  itself  up  to  far  grea 
schemes,  as  though  it  would  defy  untows 
fortune  by  the  grandeur  of  its  enterprisi  a 
doubly  does  it  feel  conscious  of  its  repress 
energies,  but  at  the  same  time  a gloomy  d 
content  sits  brooding  in  its  inmost  depths, 
the  first  place,  Don  John  became  aware  tl 
he  could  not  remain  in  the  Netherlands, 
was  necessary  to  establish  there  a popu 
system  of  government,  more  suitable  to  t 
yielding  softness  of  a woman,  than  to  his  te 
per  and  his  youth;  he  was  not  made  for  tj 
dull  routine  of  such  a government.  Besiq 
this,  the  presumptions  against  him  were  i 
strong.f  Ere  long  we  find  him  torment 
with  impatience  to  quit  the  country.  He  si 
there  was  nothing  he  would  not  sooner^ 
than  remain  there ; he  would  be  gone  right 
wrong;  he  would  do  so,  though  he  should  f 
for  his  offence  with  his  blood  ; he  wasted  th« 
life  and  honour,  nay,  his  soul  was  perilled 
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* Relatione  compendiosa  della  negotiatione  di  Moi 
Sega,  vescovo  della  Ripa  et  poi  de  Piacenza  nella  c< 
del  re  catolico,  MS. 

t Brieven  van  den  Heere  Don  Jan  aen  den  Heere  . 
tonio  Perez  van  den  7 April,  1577.  See  a very  import 
piece  from  letters  seized  in  Gascogne,  in  tbe  Byvoei  ' 
van  authentyke  Stukken,  Bor,  167.  Also  Bor’s  eleve  ij 
book. 
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! desperation.* * * §  But  after  all,  his  mind  was 
t decidedly  made  up.  For  awhile,  he  thought 
attempting  the  English  project  in  another 
ly;  now  he  thought  it  more  expedient  to 
;urn  to  Spain,  where,  with  the  aid  of  his 
ends,  he  could  have  no  difficulty  in  placing 
nself  at  the  head  of  the  administration  ; and 
w he  requested  permission  to  take  part  in 
5 French  war,  as  leader  of  an  independent 
ce  of  6000  infantry  and  2000  cavalry. f All 
jse  wishes  had  for  their  ultimate  end  a great 
minion,  whether  in  England,  France,  or 
ain.  In  fact,  the  proceedings  he  engaged 
from  motives  of  this  kind,  cannot  have 
en  perfectly  inoffensive.  It  was  known 
it  he  kept  up  intimate  correspondences  in 
ily ; the  Spanish  ambassador  in  France  no- 
ed  very  distinctly,  how  frequently  his  en- 
ys  presented  themselves  to  the  Guises,  and 
w often  theGuises  visited  him  in  the  Nether- 
lds.f  At  last,  well-informed  persons  spoke 
•iously  of  a league,  concluded  between  Don 
hn  and  the  Guises,  ostensibly  for  the  support 
the  two  crowns,  but  in  reality,  for  the  pur- 
se of  subjecting  both  to  their  party.  For 
lat  other  object  could  such  a league  have  1 
le  very  thing  of  which  the  Guises  accused 
enry  III.,  a lukewarm  indifference  in  the 
airs  of  the  catholic  faith,  was  at  this  time 
argeable,  with  some  show  of  truth,  against 
lilip  II.,  who  was  not  to  be  moved  to  any 
cisive  warfare  against  the  Turks,  who  had 
ly  yielded  a forced  and  reluctant  consent  to 
e enterprise  against  Elizabeth,  and  who  had 
ncluded  peace  with  the  people  of  the  Nether- 
ids. 

(Philip  now  knew  enough  to  be  filled  with 
spicion,  and  to  fear  what  he  knew,  but  still 
ire  what  was  unknown  to  him.  He  had  found 
2ans  to  make  himself  acquainted  succes- 
mly  with  all  the  secrets  of  the  party,  through 
;rez,  who  was  in  their  confidence;  and  he 
en  went  so  far  as  to  allow  the  minister,  for 
e sake  of  appearing  mere  attached  to  them, 
write  disparagingly  of  his  master,  the  king 
mself  enduring  to  read  the  drafts  of  these 
:ters,  and  to  correct  them  with  his  own 
nd.§  Such  was  the  craft  necessary  to  ob- 
n a knowledge  of  Don  John’s  designs, 
jw,  what  was  Philip  to  think,  when  it  was 
ported  to  him  that  Escovedo  had  let  fall 
ats  that  all  Castile  might  be  mastered  from 
.ntander  and  Pena  de  Mogro;  and  when 
:covedo  himself  soon  afterwards  sent  him  in 
memorial,  requesting  that  Pena  should  be 
•tified,  and  that  he  should  be  put  in  com- 
ind there  1 Escovedo  pursued  all  his  affairs 
ith  an  ardour  intolerable  to  this  deliberate 


Carta  del  Senor  Don  Juan  de  primero  de  Margo  de 
a Antonio  Perez.  Perez  195. 

Carta  de  3de  Hebrero  de  77,  Perez  196. 

Ragguaglio  delle  pratiche  tenute  con  il  re  di  Spagna 
li  Signori  di  Gujsa  nella  lega  di  Francia  in  tempo  del 
Henrico  III.  Inform,  xvii.  No.  11,  MS. 

§ Perez,  Memorial. 
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monarch  ; he  was  importunately  eager  for  the 
despatch  of  his  business.  The  theme  of  Don 
John’s  letters  was  continually,  “Money  and 
Escovedo,  and  more  money.”  , 

Now  as  Escovedo  seemed  exceedingly  dan- 
gerous, dangerous  if  he  remained  at  court,  still 
more  so  if  he  went  back  to  Don  John,  Philip 
resolved  to  have  him  put  to  death,  but  in  such 
a way  that  suspicion  should  not  fall  on  him- 
self, but  on  others.  Perez  took  upon  himself 
to  see  that  Escovedo  should  be  killed.  Some* 
say,  indeed,  that  the  king  did  not  command 
the  assassination,  that  he  only  did  not  disap- 
prove of  it;  but  is  not  a king’s  approval  in 
such  a case  equivalent  to  a command  1 

This  was  the  sorest  blow  for  Don  John.  It 
is  hardly  possible  that  he  should  not  have  seen 
into  the  secret  bearings  of  the  case,  and  been 
sensible  of  his  brother’s  hatred.  The  affairs 
of  the  Netherlands  had  taken  a turn  that  pro- 
mised tedious  wars  and  odious  difficulties 
without  end,  a turn  moreover  which  was  im- 
puted to  his  impetuosity.f  He  was  once  more 
indeed  victorious,  but  he  felt  the  vigour  of  his 
life  already  broken.  He  now  only  dreamed  of 
finding  in  a convent  the  contentment  which 
the  world  denied  him.  He  comforted  himself 
with  the  bitter  consolation,  that  he  would  de- 
vote himself,  among  the  hermits  of  Montser- 
rat, to  the  service  of  that  God  who  was 
mightier,  and  more  gracious  than  his  brother 
Philip.];  But  even  this  was  not  vouchsafed 
him.  Young  as  he  was,  his  life  declined  as  if 
bowed  by  age,  and  many  feared  that  he  was 
labouring  under  the  effects  of  poison.  He 
died  in  his  thirty-third  year,  on  the  1st  Octo- 
ber, 1578.  His  heart  was  found  dried  up,  and 
His  skin  withered  as  if  by  fire.  For  the 
wretched  remains  of  his  mortal  existence,  of 
which  so  little  other  trace  remained,  that  it 
was  as  though  it  had  never  been,  he  begged  of 
his  brother  in  his  last  moments  a place  near 
the  bones  of  their  father;  then  would  his  ser- 
vices be  well  repaid. § 

Such  is  this  world.  It  tempts  a man  to  un- 
fold all  his  innate  powers;  it  stimulates  all  his 
hopes.  He  then  thinks  not  of  moderation  or 
self-control ; conscious  of  his  own  energies,  he 
presses  onwards  after  the  proudest -prizes  of 
honour  or  worldly  fortune.  But  the  world 
grants  them  not;  it  closes  its  bars  against 
him,  and  leaves  him  to  die. 

4.  The  second  ministry  of  Philip  II. 

Whilst  we  follow  the  course  of  events, 
whilst  we  seek  to  explain  them  from  their 
moving  causes,  in  whatever  these  may  have 


* Cabrera.  Perez  from  the  king’s  letters,  p.  200. 

f Negotiatione  di  Mr.  Sega:  “ Restando  il  re  mal  satis- 
fatto  dalla  sua  ritirata  in  Namurco,  dalla  quale  pareva 
che  fossero  procedute  le  perdite  di  tante  piazze  et  pro- 
vincie  intiere.” 

} Strada,  de  Bello  Belgico,  x. 

§ Cabrera,  Felipe  segundo,  lib.  xii.  cap.  xi.  p.  1008. 
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had  their  being,  whether  in  the  soul  or  in  per- 
sonal circumstances,  or  otherwise,  we  fall  in 
occasionally  with  unexpected  expressions,  that 
suggest  to  us  the  presence  of  a secret  element 
at  work  in  the  events;  expressions,  on  which 
it  is  very  hazardous  to  build,  while  on  the 
other  hand  it  would  seem  negligent  to  over- 
look them.  We  meet  with  such  an  expression 
respecting  the  court  and  state  of  Spain,  and 
belonging  to  the  year  1578,  of  which  we  are 
treating.  It  is  fully  authenticated ; it  is  re- 
corded by  the  imperial  ambassador,  count 
Khevenhiller,  who  is  generally  rather  prone 
to  suppress  such  things,  and  it  is  ascribed  to 
the  aimirante  of  Castile,  a man  of  the  fullest 
information,  who  lived  in  the  midst  of  public 
affairs.  The  aimirante  complained  to  the 
count  that  Philip’s  government  was  a govern- 
ment not  of  justice,  but  of  revenge:  the  chil- 
dren of  those  who  had  taken  part  in  the  war 
of  the  comuneros  against  king  Charles  and  the 
nobility,  were  now  at  the  helm,  and  their  aim 
was  to  revenge  themselves  on  their  opponents.* 
Can  it  have  been,  we  ask,  that  in  spite  of  so 
totally  new  and  altered  a condition  of  the 
state,  the  old  Castilian  tactions  still  subsisted, 
and  continued  to  wage  secret  war  with  each 
other"!  And  if  a man  of  such  note  and  so  in- 
timately acquainted  with  the  existing  state  of 
things  made  this  assertion,  can  it  have  been 
that  no  other  traces  appeared  of  this  continu- 
ous strife! 

It  seems  that  such  traces  did  exist.  Those 
animosities,  which  had  formerly  divided  the  j 
Spaniards  between  Ferdinand  and  Philip  I., 
still  endured  under  Charles.  We  recollect  it 
has  been  asserted  that  Chievres  leaned  more  to  I 
the  one  party,  Gattinara  more  to  the  other.  | 
Navagero  tells  us,  with  reference  to  the  year 
1525,  that  all  Toledo  was  divided  into  the  fac- ! 
tions  of  the  Ayalas  and  the  Silvas,  f The 
Ayalas  had  adopted  the  side  of  the  comuneros, ; 
the  Silvas  that  of  the  king.  It  seems,  how- 
ever, that  Charles  had  contrived  to  retain  both 
parties  in  his  service.  On  the  accession  of 
Philip  II.  they  make  their  appearance  again. ! 
Cavallo  tells  us  that  Philip  II.  bestowed  such 
high  favour  on  the  condestable,  a leader  of  the  | 
party  of  the  nobles  and  of  Philip  I.,  that  the, 
consequence  would  necessarily  be  the  decline  j 
ot  the  house  of  . ilva,J  a house  that  had  always 
been  against  this  party,  always  on  the  side  of; 
Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  and  frequently  on  that 
of  the  towns.  May  there  not  have  been  some 
connexion  between  these  facts  and  the  enmity 
between  Alva  and  Ruy  Gomez  de  Silva,  who 
was  very  closely  connected  with  the  first 
houses  of  the  grandees!  Cabrera  does  not 
conceal  the  fact  that  the  old  parties  still  sub- 


* Khevenhiller,  Annales  Ferdinandei  I.  fol.  41. 
t Navagero,  Viaggio  in  Ispagna,  p.  354. 
t Cavailo:  “Ha  grande  inclinatione  al  contestabile  di 
Castiglia,  di  modo  che  questo  fara  anco  che  il  duca  d’Alva  1 
et  la  casa  di  Toledo  non  continuera  in  favore  come  e al ! 
presente.” 


sisted  in  the  time  of  Philip  II.  in  Plasenc 
Truxillo,  Xeres,  and  Seville;  and  he  extt 
this  sovereign  for  the  ability  he  showed  in  pi 
venting  the  outbreak  of  their  mutual  hatred. 

Now  if  those  dissensions  among  the  Cl 
tilian  nobles,  which  displayed  themselves 
violently  in  the  war  of  the  comunidades,  we 
in  fact  not  yet  allayed,  it  remains  to  be  ask'  i 
who  were  those  powerful  sons  of  the  com  i 
neros  of  whom  the  aimirante  spoke!  The,® 
may  possibly  have  been  a greater  number,  b ;! 
unquestionably  1 find  at  this  time  at  the  con  io 
only  two  chiefs  of  the  comunero  party,  but  tho 
two  from  the  capitals  of  the  realm,  Toledo  ai  ni 
Madrid.  The  Ayalas  in  Toledo  and  the  Z li 
patas  in  Madrid  were  at  the  head  of  the  inst  rl 
gents  against  the  king.  In  the  year  1578  v ic 
fine  a Zapata,  Francisco,  count  of  Barajt 
Mayor-domo-mayor  to  the  queen,  and  an  Ayal  i) 
Pedro,  count  of  Fuensalida,  mayor-domo  to  tlj  ei 
king;  the  latter  so  much  in  favour  with  Phili  a 
that  after  the  death  of  Alva  he  succeeded  i 
all  the  latter’s  court  preferments.  May  v sr 
suppose  that  the  influence  which  Alva  st  i 
maintained  after  his  return  throughout  n tt 
merous  vicissitudes,!  the  influence  of  Chinchcm 
de  Bobadilla,  of  the  house  of  Cabrera,  whi(  L 
had  once  been  in  the  position  of  that  of  Alv  ti 
and  the  high  consideration  enjoyed  by  Aim  a 
zan,  were  regarded  by  the  aimirante  as  effec  u 
of  the  power  of  the  comunero  party!  Tin  n 
much  is  clear,  that  this  party  had  much  to  < c 
with  the  final  overthrow  of  that  of  prince  Rt  e 
Gomez,  arid  that  the  before-mentioned  Zapa  o I 
in  particular  had  much  share  in  the  downfal  on 
Perez.  is 

The  prince’s  party  belonged  by  all  means  'It 
the  opponents  of  the  comuneros ; and  so  in  a r if 
markable  degree  did  the  Mendozas,  the  fami  ril 
of  the  princess.  The  wife  of  Perez  was  of  tl  et 
family  of  the  Coellos,  who  adhered  so  stren  li 
ousiy  to  the  emperor’s  party  in  the  insurre  »! 
lion  that  their  mansion  in  Madrid  was  dem  :n 
lished  by  the  Zapatas.!  We  will  not,  hoVrt 
ever,  take  upon  us  to  affirm  that  nothing  bi  ai 
the  old  quarrel  set  on  the  enemies  of  the  hou.1  in 
of  Eboli.  Other  causes  may  also  have  c al 
operated  to  this  end.  It  is  enough  to  say,  th|  il 
enemies  there  were,  and  that  they  went 
powerful.  e 

The  Princess,  Veles,  and  Perez,  at  this  tin  nf 
the  sole  remains  of  the  Eboli  party,  were  soc  cil 
-iso 

* Cabrera,  273.  The  Peticirm  xlviii.  of  the  Cortes  ^ 
1558  may  also  refer  to  this,  where  it  says,  “ En  los  pu 
bios  bay  opiniones  enojos  y enetnistades.” 

t Negotiatione  di  Mr.  Sega  of  the  year  1577.  “ II  s ac 
gretario  Antonio  Perez,  con  quale  concorrevano  l'ari  , 
vescovo  di  Toledo,  il  rnarchese  de  los  Velos,  il  Escovec 
nia  dell’  altrn  canto  il  duca  d’Alva  con  altri  che  lo  segi  ~ 
tavano.  Quesla  diversita  di  pared  era  non  solo  ' 
questo  negolio  (d’lnghilterra,)  ma  anco  negli  altri  p , ' 
importariti  di  Fiandra.” 

t For  the  “ grandes  enemistades  entre  los  padres  •" 
abuelos  del  Conde  de  Barajas  y de  Dona  Johanna,”  B- 
Perez,  Relaciones,  119.  Perez  adds,  in  the  later  e(  ' 
tions  of  his  Memorial,  p.  217,  “ En  verdad,  algunos  mi 
istros  de  las  persecuciones  destas  personas  eran  desce  ; 
dientes  de  los  comuneros.” 
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are  of  this  among  themselves.  The  prin- 
s felt  most  sensibly  the  diminished  favour 
h which  her  house  was  regarded.  When 
if  president  of  Castile  repeatedly  refused  her 
yileges  vvhich  had  before  been  conceded  to 
and  which  were  still  constantly  enjoyed 
others,  she  addressed  herself  to  Philip  as 
r king  and  as  a knight.  “ The  president,” 
i said,  “fortified  himself  with  the  royal 
me.  Was  this  the  gracious  reward  for  her 
[band’s  long  services'!  Was  her  house 
oily  to  lose  all  that  remained  to  it,  the  cre- 
and  consideration  it  had  hitherto  main- 
ied!”*  What  Yeles  most  felt  was  the 
rappy  contest  with  a violently  incensed 
ty,  which  there  was  no  hope  of  overcoming, 
ce  they  had  a thousand  holds  upon  the 
g.  He  felt  this  so  keenly  that  he  preferred 
quit  the  court;  that  in  his  exile  he  eon- 
?d  himself  with  the  reflection  that  he  had 
aped  the  outbreaks  of  this  enmity  : nay  that 
even  thought  of  fleeing  to  Peru.  “They 
tress  thee,”  he  exclaims,  “ even  when  they 
not  possess  the  king’s  favour;  let  them 
;e  obtain  that,  and  they  will  take  away  thy 
tour  and  thy  life.”f 

Lastly,  Perez  felt  the  preponderance  of  his 
[agonists  as  a personal  mischance.  Antonio 
rez  belonged  in  every  respect  to  the  num- 
1 of  the  Spaniards  of  those  times,  who  corn- 
led  with  a gravity,  that  became  with  them  a 
:ond  nature,  a passionate  eagerness  to  enjoy 
6 world,  with  profound  pride  a still  more 
iifound  craft,  and  with  much  external  reli- 
m a policy  regardless  of  all  principle.  He 
s at  once  a statesman  and  a courtier;  the 
tune  of  a royal  favourite  was  the  aim  of  his 
leavours.  For  this  he  ventured  to  play  the 
•ilous  game  of  sharing  the  confidence  of  two 
5mies,  and  betraying  one  of  them  ; for  this 
looked  even  on  crime  steadily  and  unflinch- 
dy;  “ he  needed  no  other  theology  than  his 
in,  which  allowed  him  this;”f  with  such  a 
t of  ingenuous  simplicity  did  he  habitually 
tctise  these  principles,  that  he  tells  all  these 
ngs  without  reserve  or  apology.  When  he 
t the  king  his  hand  in  so  serious  a matter 
the  murder  ofEscovedo,  he  no  doubt  thought 
.1  he  should  thereby  gain  another  step  in  j 
: royal  favour.  Soon  after  the  deed  Philip] 
iferred  on  him  the  place  of  prothonotary  of i 
:ily,  with  a revenue  of  12,000  ducats;  he 
o gave  him  the  office  of  secretary  to  the 
tncil  of  Italy,  by  virtue  of  which  the  greater 
rt  of  the  affairs  of  that  country  were  also 
ced  in  his  hands.  In  the  enjoyment  of  this 
our,  still  young,  in  the  full  possession  of 

Carta  de  la  Princesa  d’Eboly  al  Rey,  in  Perez,  Rela- 
nes,  15 

| Carta  del  Marques  de  los  Velez,  26  Jan.  1579,  in 
l ez,  Relaciones,  12. 

I Copia  de  un  villete  de  Antonio  de  Perez  para  S.  M. 
■pondido  en  la  margen  de  su  real  mano:  the  king  re- 
|!3,  £‘ Segun  mi  theologia  yo  entiendo  lo  mis  mo  que 
I.”  [According  to  my  theology,  I think  as  you  do.] 
Imorial,  p.  198.  ’ 1 


bodily  and  mental  vigour,  alert  and  spirited, — 
had  Perez  reason  to  fear  for  himself!* 

The  hostile  party  was  in  such  good  condi- 
tion that  they  ventured  to  assail  even  him 
without  hesitation.  They  made  use  of  the  as- 
sassination of  Escovedo,  the  suspicion  of  which 
he  had  brought  on  himself.  They  particularly 
employed  against  him  a man  like  himself,  a 
cabinet  secretary  of  the  king’s,  named  Matteo 
Vazquez.  This  man  had  acquired  his  mas- 
ter’s entire  favour,  and  great  influence  with 
him  in  the  discharge  of  his  office,  which  consist- 
ed in  sorting  the  memorials  sent  in,  distributing 
them  among  the  several  functionaries  to  whom 
they  appertained,  receiving  their  opinions 
thereon,  and  laying  them  before  the  king  for 
his  final  decision.  The  count  de  Barajas  and 
the  king’s  confessor  were  his  patrons,  the  prin- 
cess and  Perez  hated  him.f  He  returned 
their  hate.  He  went  so  far  as  to  append  with 
his  own  hand  a lampoon  against  them  both  to 
a document  addressed  to  Perez  from  the  royal 
cabinet.  Could  it  have  been  supposed  that 
Philip  should  have  caught  up  the  lampoon 
with  curiosity,  read  it,  recognised  the  hand- 
writing of  his  secretary,  and  yet  not  punished 
him!  At  first  the  king  excused  himself,  say- 
ing, that  “the  man  had  matters  of  too  much 
moment  still  in  his  hands.”  Afterwards  he 
exacted  from  Perez,  nay,  even  from  the  prin- 
cess, a reconciliation  with  Vazquez,  and  he 
was  indignant  when  this  was  not  complied 
with.  Whilst  he  now  continued  to  write  to 
Perez,  whilst  he  consoled  him  for  the  loss  of 
the  marquis  de  los  Veles,  who  died  on  his 
journey,  telling  him  that  he,  the  king,  would 
not  fail  him,  he  had  nevertheless  resolved  on 
his  fa  11 . J On  the  23th  of  June,  1579,  an  al- 
calde put  Antonio  Perez  in  arrest  in  his  cham- 
ber, and  on  the  same  day  the  princess  of  Eboli 
was  carried  off  to  the  fortress  of  Pinto.  So 
ended  the  prosperity  of  the  party  of  Ruy 
Gomez.§ 

It  is  not  necessary  to  examine  further  how 
the  affair  of  Perez,  the  chief  feature  of  which 
was  the  prosecution  for  the  murder  of  Esco- 
vedo, carried  on  by  a relation  of  the  murdered 
man,  terminated  after  being  repeatedly7  sus- 
pended, and  taken  up  again,  after  reiterated 
promises  and  deceits,  in  close  imprisonment 
torture,  and  flight.  It  is  very  remarkable  of 

* Contarini,  461:  “ Questo  Antonio  Perez  fu  intimo  e* 
confidentissimo  segretario  di  S.  M-  et  inaneggiava  li  pin 
importanti  et  segreti  negotii  dello  stato,  onde  dalla  gran 
contidenza  che  in  lui  mostrava  il  re,  comincid  ad  assu- 
mersi  maggiore  autorita  di  quello  che  si  conveniva.” 

\ Cabrera,  971.  Perez  speaks  of  a Liga  del  amistad 
del  conde  de  Barajas  contra  la  amistad  de  los  Veles  y de 
Antonio  Perez.” 

t Palabras  singulares  del  Rev,  in  Perez,  179. 

§ We  find  (e.  g.  in  Leti)  complicated  stories  of  the 
amours  of  the  princess  of  Eboli  with  the  king  and  with 
Perez.  Let  the  reader  take  into  consideration  that  the 
princess  was  already  in  years,  and  had  lost  an  eye,  that 
the  wife  of  Perez,  doubtless  not  devoid  of  Spanish  jea- 
lousy, gave  proof  of  enduring  passion  for  her  husband: 
after  this,  let  him  believe  such  late  rumours  it  lie  has  a 
mind  to  dc  so. 
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Perez,  how  the  devotion  to  the  king1,  implanted 
in  him  from  his  youth  upwards,  was  not  to  be 
shaken  by  any  indignities;  how  even  in  his 
exile  in  France,  he  was  always  discreet,  be- 
trayed no  secrets,  uttered  no  unseemly  accusa- 
tions, contenting  himself  with  mere  self-de- 
fence, and  saying  nothing  worse  than  that  he 
could  tell  more  if  he  would  ; how,  moreover,  he 
lived  on  solely  in  the  recollection  of  his  court 
favour  and  fortune,  till  at  last  he  made  it  his 
task  to  lay  down  rules  for  princes  and  fa- 
vourites; rules  that  really  display  deep  pene- 
tration, though  I know  not  whether  they  ever 
proved  more  useful  to  others  than  to  himself.* 

What  is  most  important  to  our  subject  is  the 
change  effected  in  Philip’s  ministry  on  the  day 
of  the  arrest  of  Perez.  On  that  same  28th  of 
July,  1579,  Granvella  and  Juan  Idiaquez  en- 
tered Madrid,  the  former  called  to  the  presi- 
dency of  the  council  of  Castile,  the  latter  in 
opposition  to  the  king’s  express  command. 
But  that  express  command  had  been  given  at 
the  instance  of  Perez,  who  feared  the  influence 
of  Idiaquez  with  the  king.  Probably  the  lat- 
ter was  well  aware  how  slight  was  the  hold 
Perez  had  on  Philip.  He  followed  the  advice 
of  Granvella,  and  went  to  Madrid  in  spite  of 
the  prohibition;  the  arrival  of  the  two  was 
fatal  to  Perez.j  Though  I cannot  distinctly 
show  the  connexion  between  these  events,  it 
is  nevertheless  manifest  that  there  was  a very 
intimate  association  between  them. 

From  that  time  Granvella  and  Idiaquez  took 
the  helm.  The  potency  obtained  by  the  for- 
mer, though  never  much  talked  of,  nor  ever 
placed  in  the  same  conspicuous  light  as  that 
he  had  exercised  in  the  Netherlands,  was  per- 
haps the  most  important  he  ever  possessed. 
Idiaquez  was  in  high  favour  with  the  king. 
There  was  soon  associated  with  these  two  a 
third,  named  Christoval  de  Moura,  who  secured 
to  himself  a still  greater  share  of  Philip’s  fa- 
vour. However  great  may  have  been  the  in- 
fluence occasionally  obtained  by  others,  it  was 
these  three,  and  after  Granvella’s  death  the 
two  remaining  favourites  alone,  who  managed 
the  machinery  of  the  Spanish  empire. 

A general  remark  presents  itself  to  us  touch- 
ing their  policy.  During  the  first  twenty 
years  of  his  reign,  Philip’s  efforts  were  di- 
rected to  the  maintenance  of  peace,  and  to  the 
preservation  of  things  as  they  were.  If  he 
waged  war  in  Flanders,  he  had  there  to  do 
with  a rebellion,  which  he  had  provoked  in- 
deed, but  a rebellion  it  was.  War  was  in  this 
case  only  a means  to  the  maintenance  of  his 
authority,  and  of  the  Catholic  religion.  But 

* A MS.  essay,  “Discors.'  bellissioio  di  quello  devon 
fare  i favoriti,”  affords  us  indications  of  the  applause  ob- 
tained by  these  cartas:  “Con  tanto  e cosi  continuo  ap- 
plauso!  Mi  fii,“  says  the  author,  “ al  fine  data  questa 
lettera  per  cosa  unica  e singolare,  et  chi  me  la  diede, 
come  pretiosissima  gioia  me  la  porse.”  The  letter  is 
from  tlie  Cartas. 

t A letter  of  the  king’s  at  the  moment  of  Granvella’s 
arrival.  Memorial, 205.  Cabrera,  1047— copious  respect- 
ing Moura. 


elsewhere  Philip  engaged  in  those  years  ; 
no  extensive  schemes;  he  did  not  sow  disse; 
sions  in  foreign  countries,  nor  had  he  at1 
thoughts  of  universal  monarchy.  From  tl1 
very  first  he  plainly  lacked  the  ambition,  ar 
the  bold  projects  of  his  father.  This  was  e 
pecially  what  Don  Carlos  regarded  as  censur 
ble,  and  unworthy  of  their  ancestors.  TI 
Venetians,  on  the  other  hand,  and  the  Italian  1 
thought  this  very  thing  highly  laudabl  1 
Whichever  judgment  was  right,  the  fact  ! : 
least  was  admitted  on  all  hands.* 

That  which  properly  brought  on  this  ml1 
narch  the  world’s  hatred,  which  has  so  Ion  :I 
clung  to  his  memory,  belongs  to  his  last  twent  1 
years.  It  was  within  this  period  he  conquere  ' 
Portugal,  and  sent  out  the  armada  agaioi  1 
England  ; it  was  then  he  had  a hand  in  all  th 
internal  commotions  of  France,  and  sought  tl1 
bring  the  crown  of  that  realm  into  his  ow  ' 
house ; it  was  then  he  waged  incessantly  ve 
hement  and  successful  war  upon  the  Nethei 
landers,  and  then  too  he  destroyed  the  freedor 
of  Aragon,  and  exhausted  and  ruined  the  r< 
sources  of  his  kingdom. 

Whence  proceeded  so  striking  a change)’ 
It  rnay  perhaps  be  imagined  that  the  spirit  c 
the  times  drove  him  upon  a different  path  frot 
that  on  which  he  had  set  out;  for  if  I am  ne 
deceived,  about  that  same  period  all  Europ 
assumed  a far  more  warlike  aspect  than  it  ha 
previously  worn.  But  it  is  very  plain  tha 
this  new  impulse  proceeded  for  the  most  pai 
from  the  Spaniards  and  from  himself.  Fui 
thermore,  if  we  consider  that  the  party  of  Ru;E 
Gornez,  which  had  hitherto  ruled  the  state* 
had  always  leaned  to  pacific  measures;  tha) 
the  grandees,  who  adhered  to  that  party,  had 
invariably  insisted  on  a peaceful  accommoda! 
tion  even  of  the  disturbances  in  the  Nethei) 
lands,  particularly  in  opposition  to  Alva’s  ad j 
herents;  that  it  was  not  till  the  fall  of  the 
Gomez  party,  and  the  formation  of  a nevl 
ministry,  that  the  new  principles  came  ii 
vogue;  it  will  then  appear  in  the  highest  de 
gree  probable  that  it  was  not  so  much  a nevt 
modification  of  Philip’s  character  that  causet 
his  altered  policy,  as  the  change  of  ministers 
and  if  any  thing  besides  this,  nothing  mor< 
perhaps  than  casual  opportunity. 

We  have  no  difficulty  in  pointing  out  the 
transition  by  which  Philip’s  earlier  policy 
passed  into  that  of  his  later  years.  Whereai 
there  was  nothing  that  sovereign  had  more 
dreaded  than  the  schemes  of  the  Guises,  whicl 
embraced  at  once  England  and  Scotland 
France  and  the  Netherlands,  and  the  confede 
racy  we  have  mentioned  as  subsisting  betweei 
them  and  Don  John;  it  was  now  that  very 
same  confederacy  which  his  ministers  adoptee 
in  his  name,  and  those  same  schemes  were 


*Discorso  al  Sr.  Landi,  MS.  “Essendo  questo  regnl 
pervenuto  nel  presente  re  di  Spagna  tanto  amico  et  de 
sideroso  della  pace  et  particolarrnente  d’ltalia.” 
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,v  taken  up  by  himself.*  Europe  now 
aded  alike  his  ends,  and  the  means  he  took 
gain  them ; it  feared  the  means,  those 
i)tle  deceitful  arts  of  which  every  one  he- 
ed him  guilty  whether  he  practised  them 
inot;  such,  for  instance,  as  his  writing  that 
iter,  in  which  he,  the  most  Catholic  of  sove- 

Igns,  was  said  to  have  offered  money  to  the 
itestant  princes  of  Bearn  to  induce  them 
attack  Henry  III.,  a despatch  in  which  the 
id  of  Idiaquez  was  recognised  : it  feared  the 
1 he  aimed  at,  the  establishment  of  a uni- 
■sal  monarchy.  The  idea  of  the  balance  of 
wer  had  taken  a peculiar  shape  about  this 

I;.  It  was  wished  that  two  great  powers, 
■ably  equal  in  strength,  might  stand  over 
nst  each  other,  so  that  the  smaller  powers 
lit  always  find  protection  from  the  one  or 
other.f  The  destruction  of  such  an  equi- 
3 seemed  destined  to  lead  directly  to  uni- 
al  monarchy.  It  came  to  pass  that  Philip 
lually  became  hated  and  dreaded  by  all 
ipe,  by  those  he  immediately  attacked, 
by  those  who  were  remotely  threatened 
iim. 

hus  we  perceive  how  important  was  the 
w ministry.  Moura  was  so  especially  ; he 
s,  as  a Relatione  says,  the  soul  of  Philip, 
jhilst  Philip  could  not  sufficiently  extol  him, 
daring,  “he  had  never  found  a man  so  de- 
wing of  trust  in  the  weightiest  affairs,  so 
'al  to  God  and  his  king,  so  free  from  ambi- 
n and  avarice the  rest  of  the  world  he- 
ld him  with  wonder,  amazed  to  think  how 
had  contrived  by  his  services  and  his  mo- 
ration  to  acquire  such  complete  control  over 
is  monarch,  who  in  his  later  years  was 
nost  inaccessible  to  every  one.§  Next  to 
n a considerable  influence  was  permanently 
liintained  by  Idiaquez,  who  had  the  talent  to 
ly  even  the  second  part,  and  who  was  given 
edit  for  shrewdly  shaping  his  course  by  the 
vailing  wind.||  Contarini  drew  no  bad 
rallel  between  these  two  men  in  the  year 
93.  “Idiaquez,”  he  says,  “having  seen 
[jell  of  the  world,  knows  how  to  content  those 
io  transact  business  with  him.  Moura,  a 
irtuguese  having  never  been  beyond  the 
■ninsula,  is  more  austere  and  intractable, 
le  former,  who  long  filled  the  office  of  secre- 
•y  of  state,  is  much  better  acquainted  with 
•eign  affairs;  the  latter,  who  did  good  ser- 
e in  the  conquest  of  Portugal,  is  a greater 
vourite  with  the  king.  The  former  is  re- 
mmended  by  long  service  and  great  expe- 
:nce ; it  is  the  advantage  of  the  latter  that 


he  is  placed  in  his  majesty’s  chamber,  and  is 
(frequently  about  the  royal  person.*  It  is  cona- 
tion to  them  both  that  it  is  only  in  urgent 
cases  they  importune  the  king  with  any  thing 
I novel,  and  that  they  procrastinate  all  business, 
jail  weighty  decisions,  as  much  as  possible, 
j By  so  doing  they  please  his  majesty.  He 
(gives  them  proof  of  this,  not  only  by  his  muni- 
i licence  towards  them,  but  above  all,  by  the 
j exclusive  confidence  he  reposes  in  them. 
Only  trivial  matters  are  now  laid  before  the 
I privy  council,  and  it  has  no  power*  Every 
thing  of  moment  is  discussed  and  settled  by 
these  two.” 

5.  Philip  III.  and  Lerma. 


Now  if  it  is  probable  that  a sovereign  sc 
busy,  self-willed,  and  alive  to  his  own  interest, 
as  Philip  was,  so  dependent  on  his  ministers, 
that  with  a change  in  these  his  whole  policy 
underwent  an  alteration,  what  must  have  been 
the  case  under  his  son,  who  was  neither  effi- 
cient, nor  shrewd,  nor  had  any  will  of  his  own  ? 

I Philip  II..  died  in  great  despondency.  He 
witnessed  the  delivery  by  Moura  of  his  key  of 
( office  to  the  prince’s  favourite.  The  last  order 
jhe  reluctantly  gave  was  tothat  effect.  The 
1 dying  monarch  was  not  spared  he  was  forced 
to  see  the  transference  of  power  to  that  man 
whose  influence  he  most  feared .f 

It  requires  a sort  of  self-denial  to  resolve  on 
being  in  all  respects  the  follower  of  one’s  pre- 
decessor* Commonly  princes  form  for  them- 
selves a system  of  action  that  suits  their  na- 
ture, long  before  their  accession  to  the  throne; 
and  this  they  continue,  not  making  their  own 
lives  a mere  sequel  to  their  fathers’.  Had  not 
Philip  II* done  this!  He  too  had  committed 
the  management  of  the  state  to  the  court 
assigned  him  for  the  service  of  his  person.  So 
likewise  had  his  son,  and  so  do  all  fhonarchs. 

When  Philip  II.,  some  years  before,  design- 
ing to  form  a court  for  his  son,  looked  about 
him  for  persons  of  good  birth  and  good  reputa- 
tion, yet  not  self-sustained  and  independent,  he 
fixed  his  eyes  on  the  count  of  Lerma,  a cour- 
tier who  with  little  property  contrived  never- 
theless to  content  his  creditors,}:  to  marry  his 
sisters  well,  and  to  sustain  a character  for 
liberality.  He  placed  him  among  the  rest,  but 
the  count  soon  overtopped  his  fellows,  i he 


: The  embassy  of  Alonso  de  Sotomayor  to  France,  Ca- 
ra 1009. 

Perez:  “ due  se  conserven  en  ygual  peso  para  balan- 
, en  qae  los  demas  se  ygualen  y contrapesen  para  su 
servaeion. 

Philip’s  words,  reported  by  Gonzalo  Davila,  Felipe 
. p.  13. 

Cabrera,  1045:  “ Muchos  servicios  y su  moderacion  le 
servo  siempre  bien  visto.” 

Davila,  Felipe  III,  p.  36. 

6 


* Contarini:  “L’unoche  e Don  Giovanni,  e Biscaino. 
1’altro  e Portogliese.  duello  ha  la  cura  delle  cose  d Ita- 
lia: questo  di  Portugallo  e delle  Indie,  ^duello  per  essere 
stato  per  il  mondo  da  rnaggiore  satisfattione  a i nego- 
tiante:  questo  per  non  essere  mai  uscito  di  Spagna  e piu; 

austero  e difficile duello  per  la  lunghezza  della, 

servitu  e piu  stimato:  questo  per  godere  1 officio  della . ca- 
mera di  S.  M.  ha  pi u.  spesso  occasione  d:  t ro var- : ( op- 
pressor) quello  per  le  lungbe  esperienze  e piu  adoperato. 
....  II  consiglio di  stato  egli  altri  consign  dis.  M.  non 
hanno  alcuna  parte  nelle  cose  importanti  che  a lagior- 
nata  oceorrono,  ma  solamente  li.  sono  delegate  alcune  di: 
poco  momento.” 

t Davila,  Felipe  lit.  lib.  ii.  p.  40. 

t Khevenhiller’s  report  of  1606:  How  Lerma  avoided 
“ pleito  de  accreditores.”  Annal.  Ferdin.  vi.  3040. 
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marchesana  de  Vaglio,*  and  Muriel,  gentlemen 
of  the  bed-chamber,  both  of  whom  were  in 
favour  with  the  prince,  rendered  him  services. 
He  contrived  to  help  the  prince  out  of  his 
little  embarrassments.  It  was  observed  that 
when  the  latter  had  promised  a new  suit  to 
the  court  fool,  and  could  not  give  it  him, 
whereupon  the  fool  importuned  him  with 
many  a biting  jest  for  the  fulfilment  of  his 
promise,  Lerma  failed  not  to  satisfy  even  the 
fool.  But  the  main  thing  was  that  the  count 
exercised  a direct  personal  influence  over  the 
prince,  for  which  there  was  no  accounting  on 
extraneous  grounds.  It  was  to  no  purpose 
that  the  king  banished  Lerma  to  the  Vireynat 
of  Valencia;  his  very  exile,  his  secret  cor- 
respondence, and  now  and  then  a pretty  pre- 
sent, only  stimulated  the  prince’s  regard  for 
him,  and  when  he  returned  he  was  the  de- 
clared favourite.  When  Philip  Ilk  ascended 
the  throne  there  was  no  doubt  as  to  the  future. 
His  first  act  of  royalty  was  to  receive  Lerrna’s 
Oath  ; his  first  order,  an  unparalleled  one,  was 
to  the  effect  that  Lerma’s  signature  should  be 
as  valid  as  his  own.  His  first  favours  were 
conferred  on  Lerma;  on  the  day  the  old  king 
died  it  was  made  manifest  that  Lerma  was  all 
in  all  with  the  new  sovereign.! 

Don  Francisco  Gomez  de  Sandoval  y Roias, 
first  count,  and  afterwards  duke  of  Lerma, 
was  one  of  that  class  of  men  who  have  the  art 
of  seeming.  No  man  could  bestow  more  care 
on  his  outward  appearance,  on  his  hair  and 
beard.  He  was  already  advanced  in  years, 
but  he  did  not  give  token  of  this.  He  had  not 
much  real  knowledge,  yet  he  seemed  to  have 
mastered  all  branches  of  study,  both  theoreti- 
cally and  practically.  He  perfectly  understood 
the  wonted  tactics  of  statesmen  high  in  office, 
to  send  away  contented  all  who  appear  before 
them,  and  even  those  who  were  most  aggrieved 
he  dismissed  best  satisfied.!  He  appeared 
open-handed  and  sumptuous,  and  in  his  man- 
ners and  habits  there  was  a certain  royal 
magnificence. 

His  power  in  the  state  was  based  chiefly  on 
the  consulta,  that  most  private  council  in 
which  all  the  resolutions  of  the  various  func- 
tionaries were  examined,  and  either,  adopted, 
or  modified,  or  rejected,  and  from  which  ini- 
tiated all  grants  of  royal  favour.  Lerma  trans- 
acted business  in  this  consulta  with  the  king; 

* Khevenhjller:  the  Marchesa  della  Vatle  “ die  nit  Itlein 
Ursach  dass  er  in  dieser  Piivanz.” 

f Relatione  della  vita,  etc.  “ Niuno  si  dubitava  d’altro 
sp  non  che  havesse  d'essere  potent issimo, et  cosi  fn  tanta 
hi  moltitudine  della  genie  che  concorse  a visitarlo  et  a 
servirlo,  che  baslo  per  isbigottire  li  altri  pretensori.” 

J Ibid.  “ La  piafcevolezza  del  prjvato  e cosi  grande 
che  quel  che  Tito  diceva,  ‘ neminem  e conspectu  suo  tris- 
tem riisccdere.’-fa  al  proposito,  che  a chi  con  l’opere  non 
si  pub  dar  sodisfattione,  si  dia  con  le  parole.”  Kheven- 
Jiiller  interweaves  with  his  German  the  following  Spa- 
nish words  respecting  hi-m:  Lerma,  he  says,  is  “ sospe- 
choso,  codidosissimo,  y para  sacar  un  gusto  suo  no  mirara 
cosa  alcuna,”  p.  3041  [suspicious,  very  covetous,  stopping 
at  nothing  to  gratify  any  desire  of  his.]  We  do  not, 
however, put  implicit  faith  in  Khevenhiller. 


and  this  council,  which  had  formerly  been  thill' 
focus  of  royal  omnipotence,  was  now  that  c it 
ministerial  despotism;  all  its  decisions  del 
pended  essentially  on  Lerma. 

So  potent  was  the  personal  influence  he  hait1 
acquired  over  the  king.  Restlessly,  carefully  ■ 
and  jealously,  did  he  labour  to  retain  it  withou  " 
a rival.  He  was  apprehensive  at  one  time  o ® 
his  sovereign’s  Austrian  consort,  at  anotheR 
time  of  the  sister  of  Philip  II.,  who  was  stiL> 
living  in  Madrid,  and  who  was  scarcely  hi* 
friend.  He  would  not  allow  the  two  to  coni® 
verse  together  alone,  or  in  German,  and  it  i 
supposed  he  removed  the  court  to  Valladolii  o 
for  the  purpose  of  parting  them.  He  went  si  id 
far  as  to  enjoin  the  queen  never  to  speak  ti« 
her  husband  on  affairs  of  state,  not  even  in  bed  ri 
so  that  miserably  restricted  and  circumventet  * 
as  she  was  on  all  sides,  she  often  wished  tha 
she  was  cloistered  in  the  convent  of  her  nativt  »“ 
Gratz,  rather  than  queen  of  Spain.*  Evei  l' 
Muriel,  and  the  marchioness  de  Vaglio,  seem  in 
ed  to  Lerma  not  sufficiently  trustworthy;  it  1 
the  end,  he  thought  it  best  to  remove  them  ® 
lie  trusted  no  one  but  the  father  confessor  us 
fray  Caspar  de  Cordova,  a man  who  went  about* 
in  a ragged  cowl  and  torn  shoes,  and  who  hac  >1 
neither  talent  nor  inclination  for  affairs  o!  >i 
government;  and  this  man  was  entirely  de  s 
voted  to  him.t  Then  he  had  in  his  house  e '? 
young  page,  aged  twenty,  named  Rodrigc  ' 
Calderon,  indefatigable,  clever,  subtle,  anc  6 
wholly  his  own.  He  promoted  this  young  ma[  It 
to  the  gold  key,  and  to  the  daily  society  of  the  c 
king,  and  gave  him  the  secretaryship  of  the  v 
consulta.  Rodrigo,  arrogant,  full  of  effrontery  ilj 
and  greedy  of  gain  as  he  was,  nevertheless  J 
contrived  to  ingratiate  himself  completely  witl:  T 
the  king;  but  he  was  a man  who  needed  t ■ 
master;  he  was  nothing  but  a subtle  servant,1* 
without  loftier  views;  he  always  employed  hifw 
position  for  Lerma’s  advantage.  The  otbei « 
persons  about  the  king  were  likewise  morel# 
devoted  to  Lerma  than  to  himself.  It  is  in-'1 
credible  to  what  a degree  he  was  under- sub- 
jection to  the  favourite.  It  was  observed  once,  M 
that  he  made  up  his  mind  to  make  a little  re-  d 
sistance  against  Lerma;  but  upon  the  very  a 
first  attempt  to  do  so,  he  was  seen  to  tremble® 
all  over.  He  could  not  keep  any  secret  from|w 
him.  Lerma  was  charged  with  the  use  oLt 
magic  arts.J  I 

The  favourite  next  filled  the  most  important® 
places  with  his  own  creatures.^  If  Loaisap 

; -idi 

* Imprimis  Khevenhiller,  vi.  3040.  Rel.  della  vita, etc  - 
“Con  i’imperatrice,  che  sia  in  cielo,  hebbe  S.  E.  alcuniini 
dispareri:  ....  ma  sendo  egli  cost  gran  potente  et  quella 
pnneipessa  lontana  del  rnondo,  li  fu  agevole  il  tutto  vin<» 
cere.’’  oi 

tRelat.  della  vita,  etc.  “ Credesi  per  acquistare  la* 
gratia  del  duca  sotto  ombra  et  colore  di  santita  fusse  in-  « 
strumento  di  persuadere  al  re  cio  che  il  dace  desidera  et1!  I 
vuole,” 

t The  serious  opinion  of  the  younger  Khevenhiller.  in 

§ Relat.  della  vita,  &c.  “ [Ja  saputo  il  duca  cosi  ben 

fare  i fatti  suoi  che  ha  mutato  et  ri  tomato  da  alto  a basso  I ! 
tutti  i creati  del  palazzo  et  ha  posto  intorno  al  re  huo-ni 
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ihbishop  of  Toledo,  was  guilty  of  the  villany 
puted  to  him,  of  having  brought  up  the  king  j 
|th  the  hope  and  intention  of  making  him  his  j 
d,  he  was  now  bitterly  repaid  for  this,  when  J 
rma  annou-need  to  him  iu  the  Escurial,  that 
! king  had  quitted  the  cloisters,  but  that  he,  j 
; archbishop,  might  remain  in  them  to  con- 1 
irate  an  altar  or  two.  He  saw  his  own 
■rk  turn  to  his  destruction  in  the  hands  oft 
: enemy.  He  died  soon  afterwards,  from 
.rtificatiou  of  mind  as  it  was  supposed,  j 
Iter  this,  Lerma  likewise  removed  the  grand 
■luisitor,  Portocarrero.  He  bestowed  the ! 
■o  vacant  offices,  of  which  the  one  was  re- 
Irded  with  deference  and  submission  by  the  j 
i'rgy  for  its  time-honoured  dignity,  the  other  ; 
| its  real  power,  on  his  uncle  Bernardo  de  | 
jndoval.  The  presidency  of  the  council  of 
• stile,  and  with  it  the  control  over  the  civil 
lairs,  was  lost  by  Rodrigo  Vazquez,  who  had 
: long  held  the  office.  Lerma  gave  it  to  j 
I randa  of  the  bouse  of  Zunica,  a man  who  | 
■I  acquired  a name  by  the  part  he  took  in  j 
in  John’s  campaigns;  fortune,  by  a prospe- j 
■is  marriage,  which  no  one  would  have  pre-  j 
jited  for  him,  for  he  seemed  a mountain  of  j 
Jsh;  and  consequence,  even  in  the  eyes  of 
liilip  II.,  by  the  way  in  which  he  had  made 
I;  functions  subservient  to  the  support  of  the 
Lai  prerogatives.  Lerma  brought  him  en- 
lely  into  his  interest  by  a marriage  between 
eir  children.  Miranda  allowed  Lerma  to 
;erfere  with  the  business  of  his  own  office, 
e of  the  hardest  things  for  a man  to  submit 
who  covets  distinction  ;*  but  his  wealth 
ily  augmented,  and  his  splendour  grew  every 
y more  and  more  dazzling  ! 

|The  next  thing  to  be  done  was  to  purify  the 
ivy  council.  Nloura  was  made  viceroy  of 
irtugal,  and  soon  took  his  departure  for  that 
untry. f Juan  Idiaquez  was  as  compliant  as 
er,  and  the  king  and  the  favourite  willingly 
owed  him  to  retain  some  of  his  consequence 
' the  sake  of  his  name.  Probably  Francesco 
iaquez,  the  brother  of  Juan,  was  not  so  trae- 
ile  : or  was  it,  that  his  office  was  thought  of 
ch  moment  that  it  could  only  be  entrusted 
a person  of  implicit  devotedness  J Lerma 

i moved  him*  Now,  while  he  was  looking 
out  for  a fit  successor  for  him,  it  happened 
it  a certain  Franchezza  was  trying  every 
: to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  potent 
Snister.  This  man  stood  high  in  the  estima- 
n of  the  world  in  general,  from  the  great 
dian  wealth  of  his  wife;t  he  was  recom- 

' ' : | 

ni  che  dpi  tutto  sou  sue  fatture:et  se  qualch’  uno  de 
ali  vecclii,  come  Don  Henrico  Guzman,  e rimasto  di 
iere  con  S.  M.  fainigliare,  e molto  certo  che  cerco  prima 
ottenne  il  favore  del  duca.” 

: Ibid.  Vero  e che  alcune  et  molte  volte  il  duca  s’in- 
mette  nelli  negotii  con  poca  dignita  del  conte.” 

1 Khevenhiller  as  to  the  years  1599 — 1602,  p.  2534,  etc. 
i Relatione:  “Figliuoladi  un  calzettaro  di  Alcala  de 
nares,  che  era  tomato  dall’  Indie  con  molta  robba. — 
prime  occasione  che  hebbe  di  farsi  conoscere  furono 
i 1535  nella  corte  di  Monzon,  ove  come  piu  vecchio  pro- 
nonotario  di  Aragona  fu  impiegato  in  quei  negotii  el 


mended  to  the  government  functionaries  by  his 
prominent  activity  in  the  cortes  of  Aragon  and 
Catalonia,  and  his  support  of  Lerma’s  interests 
in  those  assemblies  won  him  the  goodwill  of 
the  minister.  Lerma  bestowed  the  secretary- 
ship upon  him,  and  found  in  him  a man  of  un- 
wearied industry,  and  inviolably  devoted  to 
him.  He  himself  took  Moura’s  place. 

There  is  no  telling  the  multitude  of  other 
changes  Lerma  found  necessary.  He  treated 
even  those  he  put  down  with  a certain  gene- 
rosity; he  left  them  their  titles  and  their  in- 
comes, but  he  did  put  them  down  and  remove 
them.  Above  all,  he  exalted  his  own  family. 
His  brother  was  made  viceroy  of  Valencia,  Le- 
mos,  his  brother-in-law,  viceroy  of  Naples. 
One  of  his  sons  inlaw  was  appointed  general 
of  the  Spanish  galleys,  the  other  president  of 
the  Indies,  and  his  uncle,  Borja,  was  president 
of  the  council  of  Portugal.  He  very  soon 
allied  himself  by  marriage  with  the  families  of 
Mendoza  and  Guzman  : one  of  the  former  was 
made  president  of  Italy,  and  another  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  king’s  chairlber;  the  post  of 
grand-master  of  the  horse  was  given  to  a Guz- 
man. No  sooner  was  an  infante  born  than  he 
was  committed  to  the  care  of  Lerma’s  sister. 
Gradually,  too,  he  began  to  advance  his  sons  to 
high  dignities.  The  most  important  offices  iu 
the  state  were  shared  among  this  house,  like  a 
family  property. 

How  rapid  and  complete  was  the  change  in 
this  court  from  what  it  had  been  under  Philip 
II.  There  was  now  a favourite  invested  with 
royal  authority,  a great  noble  family  at  the 
head  of  public  affairs,  and  access  to  the  king 
was  thrown  open  to  the  grandees. 

We  shall  see  hew  the  grandees  lost  their 
independence,  lapsed  from  their  warlike  ten- 
dencies, and  confined  their  ambition  to  leading 
a life  of  sumptuous  display.  They  came  back 
to  the  court  vying  with  each  other  in  this  dis- 
play. We  find  heads  of  families  never  making 
their  visits  but  with  twenty  carriages,  and  es- 
corted by  troops  of  gentlemen.*  The  ladies 
are  accompanied  each,  by  their  equerry  on 
foot,  and  by  all  the  gentlemen  of  her  house. f 
The  mutual  reaction  of  the  court  and  of  the 
grandees  produced  a strange  mixture  of  cere- 
mony and  luxury,  which  long  continued  pre- 
dominant in  all  the  courts  of  Europe,  but  which 
is  particularly  deserving  of  notice  at  the  court 

mostrossi  huomo  da  molto. — Partjssi  poi  (1599)  il  re  di 
Valenza  et  andossene  a Barcellona  per  tenervi  i corti  di 
Catalani,  et  il  duca  di  Lerma  introdusse  in  quel  negotio 
il  segretario  Franchezza,  come  pratico  che  n’era  et  co- 
nosceva  li  humori  di  Catalani.  Di  tutto  diede  al  duca 
buon  conio  et  molta  sodisfattione.” 

* Bassompierre,  Journal. de.raa  vie.  p.  536  ; of  Ossuna. 

t Relatione  di  1611:  “Le  signore  per  servitio  loro  ten- 
gnno  le  donne  che  vogliono:  ma  sempre  banno  quattro  o 
sei  gentilhuomini,  che  non  servono  ad  altro  che  ad  ac* 
compagnarle  fuori  et.  assistono  alle  visite,  non  ostante 
che  menano  ancora  seco  tutth  gli  altri  gentilhuomini  offi- 
ciali  di  casa,  come  maggiordomo,  mastro  di  stalla  et  gli 
altri.  Tengono  ancora  per  servitio  loro  due  pala&enieri 
et  almeno  quattro  paggi.  Per  uscir  di  casa  tutti  banno 
sedie  e cocchio." 
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of  Spain.  It  has  an  immediate  connexion 
with  Lerma’s  position  and  character. 

What  a singular  ceremony  was  that  by 
which  every  departure  of  the  court  from  place 
to  place  was  announced.  On  the  day  before 
the  general  move,  a part  of  the  establishment 
set  out,  preceded  by  trumpeters;  the  kings  of 
arms,  the  German  and  the  Spanish  guards, 
began  their  march*  along  with  many  others  on 
horseback  and  on  foot,  forming  the  escort  of 
the  great  seal.  After  the  kings  of  arms,  and 
immediately  after  the  keepers  and  the  lord 
high  keeper  of  the  seal,  followed  two  mules 
bearing  a frame  covered  with  green  cloth,  and 
surmounted  by  a canopy  adorned  with  the  arms 
of  Leon  and  Castile:  on  the  frame  lay  a crim- 
son velvet  case,  and  in  the  case  the  great 
seal.*  Next  followed  four  macebearers  with 
their  maces,  and  then  the  soldiers  of  the 
guards.  The  principal  persons,  however,  of 
the  escort,  turned  back  to  be  present  likewise 
at  the  departure  of  the  king.  This  singular 
kind  of  parade  was  never  more  strikingly  ex- 
hibited, than  when  the  king  or  the  queen  ate 
in  public.  At  the  queen’s  table  stood  three 
ladies,  with  napkins  neatly  arranged  over  their 
shoulders.  If  the  queen  had  a mind  to  drink, 
she  made  a sign  to  the  first  of  these  three 
ladies,  she  to  the  second,  the  second  to  the 
third,  and  the  third  to  a mayor-domo.  The 
mayor-domo  made  a sign  to  a page,  and  the 
page  to  a servant  in  the  room : the  servant 
called  out  in  a loud  whisper,  “Without  there,” 
and  then  the  page  and  he  went  out  to  the 
sewer.  The  page  came  back  from  him  with 
a full  covered  goblet  in  his  right  hand,  and  a 
gilded  salver  in  his  left.  The  servant  accom- 
panied him  as  far  as  the  door,  the  mayor-domo 
went  with  him  to  the  dais,  and  lastly  the  lady 
knelt  with  him  before  the  queen.  The  lady 
tasted  the  beverage,  having  first  poured  some 
of  it  into  the  cover,  and  taking  care  not  to 
touch  even  that  with  her  mouth.  The  queen 
then  drank;  the  lady  and  the  page  rose  from 
their  knees,  and  the  former  gave  the  goblet 
and  the  salver  to  the  latter,  which  he  carried 
back  to  their  place. 

But  with  all  this  formality  and  stiffness,  the 
thing  had  still  its  lively  and  pleasant  side. 
Grandees  and  knights  stood  lounging  on  one 
side  of  the  room;  the  queen’s  ladies  were  pre- 
sent, the  gentlemen  accosted  them,  and  a lively 
conversation  was  kept  up.  Even  the  three 
ladies  in  waiting  were  not  so  engrossed  with 
their  functions,  but  that  they  could  salute  their 
admirers. f It  was  this  that  made  them  so 


* Ibid.  “ Vanno  dietro  li  4 re  d’anni  con  li  loro  ha- 
biti:  seguitano  le  guardie  del  sigillo,  con  il  guardimag- 
giore:  et  poi  unacosa  come  una  lettiera,  che  portanodue 
muli  coperta  di  tela  incerata  verde,  con  baldachino  fode- 
rato,  con  1’arme  di  Castiglia  et  di  Lione  dipinte,  che 
porta  dentro  una  cassa  di  velluto  chremesino  con  Pin- 
chiodature  indorate,  dentro  la  quale  va  detto  sigillo 
reale;  quale  accompagnano  ancora  li  4 mazzieri  con  le 
loro  insegne,  et  guardie  d’Alemagni  et  di  Spagnoli.” 
t Ibid.  “ Ragionano  di  quello  che  vogliono,  con  grand’ 


fond  of  the  court  journeys:  the  cavalier  ei  t 
corted  his  lady  to  her  carriage,  mounted  hi  j; 
horse,  and  rode  by  her  side,  entertaining  he, 
with  conversation  by  the  way. 

The  luxury  practised  by  this  court  was  ofte  |( 
ill  directed  ; but  again,  it  was  allied  with 
better  impulse  towards  literature  and  art.  1 B 
Cervantes  had  at  last  the  enjoyment  of  learne 
leisure,  he  owed  it  to  Lerma;  and  it  wa  (l) 
to  a great  man  of  this  court  he  dedicate  ifc 
his  Don  Quixote.  But  above  all,  the  theatr  w 
was  an  object  of  passionate  predilection.  Th 
king  had  for  himself  and  bis  grandees  tw  ^ 
companies,  whom  he  paid  800  reals  for  eacl1^ 
performance;  refreshments  were  distribute'  |a[ 
during  the  entertainment;  it  was  with  extrem  [£1 
reluctance  this  amusement  was  foregone  o;  ,|(j 
occasions  of  mourning,  and  during  Lent.  A |i;, 
Calderon  de  la  Barca  resided  at  this  corn  ,, 
from  1619,  from  his  eighteenth  to  his  twentj  w 
fourth  year,  that  most  plastic  period  of  life  ]{] 
when  the  character  usually  acquires  its  peer 
liar  bent;  as  it  was  in  such  scenes  he  unfolde-  m 
his  fine  talents;  and  as  the  court  supplied  hin  m 
not  only  with  spectators,  but  doubtless  als  K 
with  most  of  his  dramatis  persons,  and  fre  )[(i 
quently  with  the  subject  of  his  dramas,  w ,e 
may  fairly  assert  that  we  owe  to  this  courl  e, 
and  pointedly  to  its  fresh  and  original  consti 
tution,  one  of  those  few  poets  who  have  becom 
European.  The  whole  nation  participated  ii 
this  taste.  To  be  sure,  it  was  not  permittei  ^ 
j for  any  company  to  give  representations  with  ff 
out  a license  under  the  king’s  own  hand,*  am  ri, 
the  permission  was  only  granted  because  th re>  j 
| fourths  of  every  giulio  paid  for  admission  wer  e| 
handed  over  to  the  hospitals,  and  only  om  f'., 
fourth  to  the  players:  still  it  was  granted.  Ii ,. 
the  year  1611  there  were  thirteen  companie  (. 
at  the  court,  and  in  the  country;  and  how  fa  ,;l 
were  the  comedies,  which  began  with  thi  B 
Coalestina,  from  the  gravity  of  the  court  regu  m 
lations!  ; [e 

We  return  to  Lerma.  Whereas,  by  his  en  m 
tire  sway  over  the  king,  by  means  of  tin  t( 
highest  functionaries  who  were  his  instru  ^ 
ments,  by  placing  his  relations  in  importan 
offices,  and  with  the  aid  of  the  grandees  am iJfj 
nobles,  whom  he  drew  to  the  court,  and  oi  |]P 
whom  he  bestowed  favours  and  presents,  hi 
had  made  himself  the  centre  of  the  state,  hi  -,j 
likewise  conducted  the  foreign  policy  of  Span 
on  new  principles.  His  views  at  first  weri^ 
for  peace,  and  to  this  indeed  he  was  impellei  - 


allegrezza;  il  che  si  permette  in  tali  occasion];  et  Pis  D, 
tesse  che  servono,  di  quando  in  quaudo  salutano  li  Ion  0|Wj 
inamorati.”  jj, 

* Ibid.  “Nessuno  pud  far  commedie  publicarnenti  |IJt 
nella  corte  senza  licenza  del  consiglio  reale,  j1  quale  d»  lle 
licenza  alii  commedianti  sottoscritta  dal  mano  del  re  1? 
come  si  fosse  cosa  di  gran  consideratione.  Et  al  present-  ^ 
sono  13  compagnie  in  tulia  Spagna,  et  si  comporta  cli*  )UD 
rappresentino  nella  corte  et  tutta  Spagna  per  l’utile  ch«  )ris 
viene  alii  hospitali,  perche  ogn’uno  che  va  a vedere  1 ejg 
commedie  da  di  limosina  le  tie  parti  di  un  giulio  et  I;  ,r 
quarta  parte  alii  commedianti.”  See  also  Bassompierre 
Journal  de  ma  vie,  an.  1621,  i.  537. 
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necessity.  However  strong  the  resistance  i 
encountered  on  the  part  of  the  priests,  who 
:shed  to  see  English  protestantism  extir- 
ted,*  on  the  part  of  all  those  who  claimed  as 
were  for  themselves  a portion  of  the  supre- 
icy  belonging  to  the  king  in  the  Nether-; 
ids;  from  the  jealousy  that  had  subsisted  for  j 
my  a year  against  the  French;  still  he  car-; 
id  out  his  views;  he  concluded  a peace  with 
lgland;  he  recognised  the  independence  of 
e Netherlands,  and  he  effected  a double  al- } 
nee  by  marriages  between  the  infantes  of; 
lain  and  the  children  of  the  king  of  France. ! 
lis  helped  him  to  success  in  another  point,  j 
le  Austrian  family  compact  of  the  house  of | 
ibsburg,  to  which  all  other  alliances  had 
eviously  been  postponed,  was  now  pushed 
ide.  Spain  separated  her  own  interests  from  j 
ose  common  to  the  whole  house.  The  im-j 
rial  ambassador  lost  the  influence  he  had  be- 1 
:e  possessed  ; count  Khevenhiller  was  among  j 
e number  of  the  superseded  and  the  malcon- 
nt  Lerma  maintained  in  politics  also  the 
me  opposition  which  he  offered  to  the  Ger-  i 
m influence  at  court.  So  closely  were 
ese  things  linked  together,  the  most  im- 
rtant  items  in  the  impulsive  forces  affecting 
e affairs  of  Europe,  and  considerations  of  so, 
;ry  personal  a nature. 

And  here  we  cannot  forbear  from  a general ! 
'naming  up  of  our  observations. 

'Antonio  Perez  states  that  he  knew  the  man  j 
to  then  held  the  helm  of  the  state,  he  knew 
Nrma  from  his  youth  up;  a young  Rojas,  a] 
rat  cousin  of  the  latter,  had  been  brought  in  j 
e house  of  Coelles  along  with  his  wife,  and  j 
had  himself  been  visited  by  Lerma  when  a ; 
isoner.  This  is  in  itself  enough  to  draw  j 
ir  attention  to  the  early  position  and  con-  j 
ixions  of  the  favourite.  But  Perez  afflrms 
rthermore,  that  the  individual  of  whom  he  j 
eaks  had  been  a partisan  of  the  prince  Ruy  ! 
omez.  We  are  aware  that  the  Guzmans,  the  | 
endozas,  the  Sylvas,  and  other  houses,  which 
nstituted  the  party  of  Ruy  Gomez,  now  rose 
,ce  more,  and  that  the  policy  of  the  two 
inisters,  the  prince  and  the  duke,  was  di- 
eted to  peace  with  Europe.  Is  it  too  bold  a 
rmise  that  the  Eboli  party  was  revived  in 
at  of  Lerma  I If  this  could  be  distinctly 
thenticated  it  would  exhibit  to  us  the  policy 
the  Spanish  minister  in  a new  bearing.  As 
s sasv  the  pacific  Eboli  maintain  the  tran- 
illity  of  all  Europe,  Flanders  excepted,  over 


‘ Davilla,  speaking  of  ihe  year  1603,  relates,  that  in  j 
ier  to  hinder  a peace,  proofs  were  adduced  that  the  ! 
iglish  treated  the  sacraments  with  contumely.  But  I 
thing  can  be  more  illustrative  of  the  subject  under  | 
asideration  than  the  “ Breve  relacion  de  la  vida  y 1 
terte  y pios  exercicios  de  Dona  Luysa  de  Caravajal,  \ 
e en  estos  dias  (1603)  murid  en  Inglaterra.”  Follow- 
; the  example  of  the  female  converters  of  the  heathen, 

3 went  to  heretical  London.  The  narrative  is  to  be 
ind  in  “Oracion  panegirica  e3  a saber  exortativa  y 
isqlatoria  de  la  muerte  della  iilustr.  Dona  Isabel  de 
lasco  y de  Mendoza.”  1616.  4. 

f Carta  de  Antonio  Perez  a un  seiior  amigo,  Cartas,  i. 
64;  after  the  death  of  Philip  II. 


which  his  enemies  had  obtained  influence;  as 
we  afterwards  saw  a warlike  party  driving  out 
his,  setting  all  Europe  in  confusion,  and  ex- 
hausting Spain;  so  we  should  now  have 
grounds  for  concluding  that  after  the  old  king’s 
death  the  second  party  declined,  and  the  first 
rose  again  and  carried  its  pacific  views  into 
effect.  At  all  events  the  heads  of  the  Lerma 
party  were  in  immediate  connexion  with  those 
of  the  Eboli  party.  We  might  even  follow 
out  this  clue  further.  We  might  see  reason 
to  conclude  that  the  party  of  Ruy  Gomez  was 
one  of  an  aristocratic  character,  that  which 
followed  it  popular,  and  the  new  one  again 
aristocratic;  that  the  efforts  of  the  grandees, 
of  the  aristocrats,  was  for  peace,  those  of  the 
popular  party  for  war. 

Lerma  did  not  succeed  in  maintaining  him- 
self in  this  position  till  his  death. 

Setting  aside  all  the  few  extant  narratives 
on  this  subject,  with  which  inquisitive  readers 
are  entertained  on  the  authority  of  Vittorio 
Siri,*  I find  two,  decisive  as  to  the  dismissal 
of  the  favourite.  In  the  first  place,  it  was  not 
so  certainly  the  work  of  the  confessor  Alliaga 
as  of  Cordova.  Alliaga  allowed  clerical  com- 
plaints to  reach  the  king’s  ears.  “ The 
wretched  condition  of  the  poor  people  was, 
after  all,  attributable  ultimately  to  Lerma. 
How  could  it  fare  well  with  the  catholic 
kingdom,  if  people  granted  peace  to  heretics, 
sanctioned  the  rebellion,  and  acknowledged 
the  sovereignty  of  heretics'!”  Religion  was 
just  the  point  on  which  the  king  was  accessi- 
ble, and  through  this  he  was  acted  upon  by 
Fray  Juan  de  Santa  Maria  Recolete,  and  bro- 
ther Geronimo,  a jesuit.  “ Even  the  lamb  will 
sometimes  utter  a cry  when  too  hardly  dealt 
with.”  In  concert  with  Alliaga,  they  made 
an  impression  on  the  king.  They  persuaded 
him  that  he  acted  unjustly  in  committing  the 
realm  entirely  to  his  favourite. f 

Next  it  befel,  that  a new  union  of  the  two 
lines  of  the  house  of  Habsburg  arose  out  of 
pretensions,  which  seemed  destined  to  sever 
them  for  ever.  Nothing  is  more  important 
with  regard  to  the  whole  body  of  policy,  how- 
ever, little  it  be  known.  Philip  III.  laid  claims 
to  Hungary  and  Bohemia  in  full  earnest,  as  a 
grandson  of  Maximilian  II.  Now  this  claim 
was  not  admitted  by  the  archduke  Ferdinand, 
afterwards  emperor  of  Germany,  who  was  re- 
garded as  the  rightful  heir  to  these  possessions ; 
but  he  promised  under  his  own  hand,  in  deep 
secresy,  and  with  the  privity  only  of  his  most 


* Del  Mercurio  overo  Historia  de  correnti  tempi  di 
Vittorio  Siri,  tomo  terzo,  Lyon  1632.  He  mentions  these 
things,  the  ” privanza  del  duca  di  Lerma  combattuta 
dal  figlio,”  on  the  occasion  of  the  fall  of  Olivarez,  p.  187. 
But  we  do  not  find  where  he  got  his  information. 

t The  main  points  of  all  this  matter  are  to  be  found  in 
Gonzalo  de  Caspedes  y Meneses,  Historia  del  Key  Felipe 
IV.  a history  composed  as  early  as  1631,  by  a man  who 
had  an  opportunity  to  learn  the  truth,  and  who  could 
venture  to  speak  it. 
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confidential  favourite  Eggenberg,  and  of  his 
chancellor  Gotz,  that  if  he  attained  to  the 
government  of  those  kingdoms,  he  would  con- 
sent to  resign  the  Austrian  provinces  in  Sua- 
bia,  to  Spain.*  The  designs  of  the  Spaniards 
on  the  Valtelline,  their  enterprises  against  the 
Palatinate,  the  aid  they  afforded  Ferdinand  II. 
for  the  re-conquest  of  Bohemia  (matters  all  of 
them  so  momentous  with  regard  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  thirty  years’  war,)  are 
hereby,  and  only  hereby,  placed  in  their  true 
light.  There  appeared  a prospect  of  founding 
a compact  Spanish  hereditary  dominion,  which 
should  directly  link  together  Milan  with  the 
Netherlands,  and  so  give  Spanish  policy  a 
necessary  preponderance  in  the  affairs  of 
Europe.  These  were  schemes  altogether  dif- 
ferent from  Lerma’s  pacific  views ; in  the  first 
place  they  cemented  the  union  between  Aus- 
tria and  Spain  as  closely  as  ever;  they  also 
exhibited  themselves  as  rigorously  catholic. 

Lerma  gave  way  before  both  these  in- 
fluences. Pie  quitted  the  court  on  the  4th  of 
October,  1618.  He  had  one  more  quite  pri- 
vate audience  with  the  king  for  two  hours. 
As  he  passed  through  the  garden  the  prince 
met  him  to  bid  him  a friendly  farewell.  About 
five  o’clock  Lerma  stepped  into  his  carriage. 
ILe  looked  out  once  more  up  to  the  windows 
of  the  apartment  where  he  had  so  often  talked 
and  transacted  business  with  the  king,  and  he 
made  the  sign  of  benediction.  Just,  at  that 
moment  the  convent  bells  tolled  in  memory 
of  one  of  the  deceased  queens. f 

Pie  withdrew,  but  not,  as  we  see,  in  disgrace. 
On  his  journey  he  received  affectionate  letters, 
and  a present  of  game  hunted  by  the  king 
himself.  Philip  III.  was  as  much  attached  to 
him  as  ever;  only  he  had  been  persuaded  that 
it  was  sinful  in  him  to  give  himself  up  to  a 
favourite. 

This  event  produced  a conflict  in  the  king’s 
own  mind  that-  embittered  his  life,  and  espe- 
cially his  last  moments.  He  exclaimed,  “ O 
who  would  not  regret  to  have  been  a mo- 
narch !”  and  yet  he  was  so  habituated  to  the 
splendour,  the  imposing  majesty,  and  the  su- 
premacy of  royalty ; he  was  heard  to  inquire, 
“Where  is  the  prince!  What  is  he  doing! 
He  will  begin  to  exercise  the  functions  of 
royalty;  I shall  no  longer  stand  in  his  way.” 
He  did  not  wholly  conceal  how  loth  he  was  to 
part  from  the  pleasing  habit  of  monarchical 
authority.  Pie  was  above  all  tormented  with 
the  fear  of  incurring  eternal  punishment  for 
his  abandonment  of  the  duties  of  a ruler  and 
his  promotion  of  favourites.  And  yet  these 
acts  of  favouritism  were  after  all  so  natural  to 
him,  so  strongly  prompted  by  the  constitution 
of  his  mind ! At  this  very  moment  he  sent 


* On  this  point  only  Khevenhiller,  Annates  Ferdinan. 
viii.  1099. 

t Chiefly  from  Cespedes.  Some  particulars  from  Khe- 
venhiller, ix.  p.  1245. 


and  had  Lerma  called  to  him,  and  he  bestowei; 
on  Uzeda,  Lerma’s  son,  who  succeeded  to  hi  j 
father’s  offices,  a favour  which  he  did  not  ven  | 
ture  to  accept.* 

Before  Lerma  arrived  Philip  had  died,  in  i I 
state  of  dependence  on  the  men  he  condemned 
yet  could  not  forego;  in  dread  of  that  divirn 
tribunal,  before  which  it  had  been  his  serioui 
purpose  to  stand  clear,  but  under  the  sentenct 
of  which  he  fell  by  necessity  through  the  con 
sequences  of  that  almost  involuntary  depen 
dence;  a man  whom  nature  had  made  to( 
good,  and  too  weak,  and  too  pious,  for  hii 
station. 


CHAPTER  III. 

Of  the  Provinces  and  their  administration. 

The  mode  of  investigation  we  have  adopted, 
beginning  from  the  centre  and  gradually  em- 
bracing remoter  circles,  has  carried  us  from 
the  kings  and  those  immediately  about  them, 
to  their  ministers  and  councils,  and  now  places 
before  our  eyes  the  administration  of  the 
several  provinces.  Now  this  was  no  peaceful 
administration,  the  calm  growth  of  time  and 
of  events,  but  one  whereof  the  origin  and  the 
progress  were  marked  with  continual  strife. 
The  provinces  often  set  themselves  in  vigorous 
opposition  to  the  central  powey.  The  struggle 
between  the  two  is  the  precise  object  of  our 
consideration. 

No  question  is  more  important  for  the  whole 
history  of  Europe,  for  an  understanding  of  the1 
current  moment  as  well  as  of  the  century1, 
just  elapsed,  than  the  question,  how  came  the1 
old  Romano-Germanic  state  to  be  converted  0 
into  the  new!  The  matter  may  be  put  in1 
general  thus.  Whereas  the  old  constitution 
was  based  on  individual  and  corporate  immu- 
nities, which  sought  carefully  to  repel  every 
incursion  of  the  central  power;  whereas  this1 
central  power  was  more  acted  on  than  active, 
and  even  by  the  natural  course  of  things  grew 
weaker  from  epoch  to  epoch;  whereas,  finally, 
the  constitution  was  not  yet  shut  in  within  1 
itself,  but  saw  its  clergy  dependent  on  a 
foreign  supreme  head,  and  its  nobility  and  its 
citizen  classes  so  much  at  variance  that  each  ; 
body  clung  more  to  its  co-equals  in  other 
countries  than  to  its  fellow  subjects  at  home, — 
how  came  it  that  in  the  succeeding  times  the  ! 
central  authority  restricted  or  overthrew  the 
liberties  that  opposed  it,  hedged  in  the  state 
more  closely,  and  raised  itself  to  intrinsic 
strength  and  power! 

This  could  not  have  happened  every  where 

* See  Bassompierre,  Khevenhiller,  and  particularly  li 
Davila,  ad  an.  1621. 
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!like  manner,  nor  any  where  without  sharp 
ntests. 

The  struggle  in  the  Spanish  empire  is  in- 
vesting for  this  reason,  that  we  see  the 
ntral  authority  engaged  at  once  with  very 
versified  constitutions.  The  Aragonese, 
3Ugh  it  was  their  boast  that  they  were  more 
thful  to  their  kings  than  any  other  people, 
d yet  possessed  themselves  of  such  peculiar 
;hts,  that  although  the  king’s  prerogative 
is  often  asserted,  yet  it  never  was  allowed 
ie  scope  for  action.  Similar  rights  were 
io  shared  by  Sicily.  Castile  and  the  Nether- 
lds  did  not  present  such  close  barriers  to 
hir  sovereigns;  but  the  time  was  not  very 
ig  past  since  John  II.  had  been  kept  a 
isoner  in  the  former  country  by  the  barons, 
Id  Maximilian  I.  in  the  latter  by  the  towns, 
it  little  active  power  to  enforce  their  wishes 
mained  to  the  sovereigns.  The  state  of 
blic  affairs  in  Naples  and  Milan  allowed  the 
lags  more  influence;  but  in  Naples  there 
hre  inveterate  factions,  threatening  immi- 
jnt  peril  every  moment  from  their  dissen- 
ms,  whilst  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Milan 
ere  was  a strong  enemy  always  on  the  alert 
take  advantage  of  every  discontent  in  the 
untry  to  establish  a footing  there.  Now 
eing  that  not  one  of  all  these  provinces  was 
uch  disposed  to  recognise  or  further  the 
yal  authority,  how  came  the  possibility  of 
tablishing  over  them  all  a vigorous  and  un- 
mpromising  central  authority,  strong  without 
d within  1 Charles  found  himself  in  great 
rplexity  shortly  after  his  accession.  Aragon 
ade  difficulties  about  recognising  him ; Sicily 
pelled  his  viceroy;  Castile  broke  out  into 
mplete  insurrection.  Naples  vacillated  at 
is  moment,  and  the  greater  part  of  it  deserted 
m when  his  enemy’s  forces  appeared  on  the 
mtiers.  He  was  forced  to  conquer  Milan 
ith  arms,  and  to  keep  it  with  arms.,  The 
surrection  of  Ghent  showed  how  little  the 
etherlands  were  habituated  to  obedience. 
rhat  means  then  had  he  recourse  to,  and 
hat  means  did  his  successors  adopt  to  secure 
emselves  from  insurrections,  and  to  give 
ore  stability  to  their  authority! 

The  question  we  see  is  twofold.  First, 
ere  measures  successfully  taken  to  deprive 
e nobles  of  the  influence  over  the  rest  of  the 
ite,  to  make  the  clergy  independent  of 
ome,  to  diminish  the  customary  immunities 
the  towns'?  Secondly,  how  far  was  it  con- 
ived  to  unite  in  the  king’s  hands  the  legisla- 
re,  and  the  judicial  authority,  and  the  force 
arms?  In  a word,  how  was  the  old  consti- 
tion  assailed,  damaged,  or  destroyed?  How 
as  a new  one  established? 

The  question  is  identical  for  all  the  pra- 
nces; but  as  they  were  in  themselves  so 
irious  it  will  be  best  to  examine  them  one 
ter  the  other. 


I.  Castile. 

So  long  as  Castile  was  under  the  sway  of 
native  kings,  or  of  kings  naturalized  by  length 
of  time,  no  country  ever  suffered  more  from 
intense  distractions  and  violent  civil  wars. 
It  fell  under  the  dominion  of  foreign  sovereigns 
in  the  sixteenth  century.  How  extraordinary 
that  from  that  moment  it  enjoyed  profound 
internal  tranquillity  ! Nor  let  it  be  supposed 
that  this  was  a consequence  of  the  spirit  of  the 
times.  The  passions  were  hushed  in  this 
country  whilst  most  others  were  rent  by  vio- 
lent intestine  wars.  Even  under  the  worst 
rulers  we  find  among  the  Castilians  no  trace 
of  any  thing  but  quiet  and  allegiance. 

Now  to  have  a clear  perception  of  how  this 
came  about,  we  must  recollect  that  all  the  old 
Castilian  dissessions  merged  ultimately  in  the 
conflict  between  the  grandees  and  the  towns. 
This  was  the  strife  that  during  the  fourteenth 
and  fifteenth  centuries  kept  all  the  nations  of 
Europe  in  a continual  state  of  warfare,  always 
subsisting  though  sometimes  latent,  and  break- 
ing out  only  from  time  to  time.  The  main 
subject  of  this  quarrel  in  Castile  was  that  the 
nobles  had  possessed  themselves  of  the  do- 
mains, and  that  the  burden  of  meeting  the 
public  wants  out  of  their  own  property  was 
thrown  upon  the  towns.  It  was  brought  up 
upon  every  occasion;  but  when  could  a more 
likely  occasion  arise  than  when  the  succession 
to  the  throne  became  disputed  after  the  death 
of  a king?  After  the  death  of  Henry  IV.  the 
towns  sided  with  the  party  of  Aragon,  the 
nobles  with  that  of  Portugal ; the  towns  were 
victorious,  and  by  their  aid  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella  became  the  sovereigns  of  Castile. 
After  Isabella’s  death  the  towns  again  declared 
for  Aragon,  for  the  widower;  but  the  nobles, 
who  were  now  of  the  Austrian  party,  sided 
with  the  son-in-law  of  the  deceased  queen. 
The  nobles  carried  their  point,  and  Philip  I. 
ascended  the  throne.  After  the  unexpected 
demise  of  this  young  monarch  the  old  strife 
broke  out  a third  time.  The  nobles  went  so 
far  as  to  offer  the  government  to  Philip’s  fa- 
ther, the  emperor  Maximilian;  it  was  not 
without  vehement  opposition  on  their  part  that 
Ferdinand,  the  Catholic,  returned  to  the  sove- 
reignty of  Castile;  it  was  in  spite  of  them, 
and  only  through  the  support  of  the  towns, 
that  he  kept  his  ground;  many  powerful  per- 
sons went  in  defiance  of  him  to  the  Nether- 
lands to  attach  themselves  directly  to  the  house 
of  Austria.  Was  it  likely  that  these  factions 
should  disappear  when  Ferdinand  died?  The 
minority  of  Charles  V.,  and  the  mistaken 
measures  of  his  ministers,  caused  the  old  ill- 
will  of  the  towns  to  break  out  in  open  insur- 
rection. That  insurrection  was  decisive. 

For  a while  the  nobles  looked  on  it  inertly, 
for  they  too  were  somewhat  offended  by  the 
predominance  of  the  Netherlanders  at  the 
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court.  But  when  the  towns  brought  up  the 
old  subject  of  quarrel,  when  they  bethought 
them  of  demanding  a restoration  of  the  do- 
mains, the  nobles  seized  their  arms.  They 
conquered  at  once  for  themselves  and  for 
Charles.  His  interests  and  theirs  were  most 
closely  associated ; they  re-establish  the  au- 
thority of  the  king.  The  grand  question  now 
was,  how  would  Charles  use  this  decision  of 
the  strife.  Both  parties  were  dependent  on 
him,  the  nobles  as  his  own  party,  the  towns  as 
defeated  rebels.  The  question  was,  would  he 
allow  the  former  a share  in  his  authority,  and 
the  latter  opportunity  to  re-establish  them- 
selves; or  would  he  find  means  to  hold  both 
in  dependence,  to  keep  the  one  party  down 
and  the  other  at  least  in  abeyance. 

The  Nobles. 

It  was  decisive  for  the  position  of  the  nobles 
in  the  latter  times  that  there  was  no  longer 
war  to  wage  within  the  limits  of  Spain.  They 
had  been  used  to  keep  bodies  of  troops  in  their 
pay,  and  to  retain  in  their  service  beneath 
their  banners  a multitude  of  hidalgos  who  had 
no  property.  This  greatly  enhanced  their 
consequence.  But  now  the  kings  carried  on 
their  wars  far  from  Spain ; and  the  nobles 
were  exempted  from  taking  part  in  these,  as 
well  by  their  privileges  as  by  the  wishes  of  the 
kings,  who  did  not  choose  any  longer  to  have 
armies  in  which  the  formula  for  giving  orders 
ran,  “Such  is  the  command  of  the  king  and 
the  condestable.”* 

It  was  furthermore  of  great  moment  for  the 
position  of  the  nobles,  that  they  could  no 
longer  make  their  way  good  at  court,  or  in  the 
higher  offices  of  state.  Charles  hardly  ever 
kept  his  court  in  Spain,  and  Philip  II.  con- 
trived to  hold  the  nobles  aloof.  It  was  a 
maxim  with  both  to  entrust  important  offices 
only  to  men  like  Alva,  whose  fidelity  was 
beyond  all  question,  and  to  none  besides.f 

Thus  withdrawn  from  war,  and  from  affairs 
of  state,  the  nobles  were  likewise  excluded 
from  the  national  deliberations.  This  was  in 
consequence  of  the  proceedings  of  the  national 
assembly  of  1538.  When  Charles  represented 
his  necessities  to  the  assembled  cortes,  and 
made  known  his  intention  of  introducing  the 
excise,  he  did  not  look  to  experience  so  much 
opposition  from  his  confederates  and  friends  as 
from  the  other  members.  But  the  nobles 
pointedly  resisted  him,  the  condestable  Ve- 
lasco most  conspicuously,  though  he  was  a 


* Relatione  (telle  cose,  etc.  “ II  contestabile  nelli  bandi 
mandava  a dire  : questo  eomanda  il  re  et  il  sno  contes- 
tabile: il  die  si  e cominciato  in  Spagna  ad  itnitatione  di 
Francia.” 

t Contarini,  MS.  “ I grandi  sono  dal  re  tennti  bassi, 
et  non  da  loro  alcuno  carico  d’importanza  in  Spagna:  et 
se  li  ne  distribuisce  alcuno  fuori  di  questa  provincia, 
sono  brevi  et  spesso  tramutati:  onde  non  possono  ac- 
quistare  molta  autorita.  Sono  admessi  rare  volte  alia 
presenza  del  re  per  non  dar  loro  reputatione.” 


decided  adherent  of  the  house  of  Austr 
Velasco  insisted  upon  it  that  to  bear  burde 
was  in  Castile  the  portion  of  the  peasants,  ai 
that  the  least  tax  robbed  the  gentleman  n 
only  of  all  the  immunities  won  by  the  bio 
of  his  forefathers,  but  of  honour  itself.  I 
brought  it  to  pass  that  Charles  was  address' 
with  the  unwelcome  and  almost  insultii 
advice  to  mend  his  affairs  by  staying  at  bom 
and  keeping  himself  within  bounds.  H; 
Charles  persisted  in  his  intentions,  there  wou 
have  been  reason  to  apprehend  an  insurre 
tion.*  Seeing,  however,  that  his  deman 
were  refused,  he  resolved  at  least,  as  Sandov 
says,  never  again  to  assemble  such  powerf 
persons.  This  was  the  last  general  assemb 
of  the  estates  that  was  convoked. 

And  now  whereas  the  condestable  had  8 
serted  that  the  nobles  were  bound  to  ser 
with  their  persons,  but  not  by  pecuniary  co 
tributions,  they  henceforth  did  neither  the  oi 
nor  the  other,  but  became  mere  passive  i 
habitants  of  the  state,  cut  off  from  all  partit 
pation  in  public  life.  They  fell  back  upon  tl 
enjoyment  of  their  wealth  in  their  count 
seats,  and  their  somewhat  Moorish  palace 
almost  windowless  towards  the  street,  built 
the  form  of  a quadrangle  round  a broad  corn 
yard  planted  with  trees.!  According  to  i 
apparently  very  trustworthy  enumeration 
the  year  1581,  the  heads  of  the  Mendozas  ai 
Enriquez,  the  Pachecos  and  Girones,  that 
the  dukes  of  Infantado,  Medina  de  Riosec 
Escalona,  and  Ossuma,  possessed  in  those  da; 
each  100,000  ducats  yearly  income,  and  tl 
duke  of  Medina  Sidonia,  a Guzman,  130,000 
Many  of  them  had  severally  30,000  famili 
subject  to  them,  They  maintained  a roy 
expenditure  on  the  strength  of  this  opulenc 
Each  had  a kind  of  courtly  establishment, 
master  of  the  household,  of  the  hall,  of  tl 
chamber,  of  the  horse,  a mayor-domo,  an  a 
countant  and  secretary,  and  a crowd  of  pagi 
and  retainers.  Many  had  sumptuous  bod 
guards  of  two  hundred  men,  and  they  wei 
particularly  careful  to  have  well-appoint< 
chapels.  ‘Gontarini  describes  these  as  incret 
bly  fine,  and  rich  beyond  description.  Wit 
what  pomp  was  the  lady  of  the  house  waitj 
on  ! Her  women  tendered  their  services  ( 
their  knees;  the  page  who  handed  her  the  ci 
remained  kneeling  till  she  had  finished  tl 

* Soriano,  Relatione  di  Spagna:  “Tutti  li  signori  n> 
hanno  altro  obligo  che  servire  il  re  alia  guerra  a s 
spese  per  la  difesa  di  Spagna  solamente:  et  quan 
Carlo  V.  ha  voluto  rompere  li  suoi  privilegii,  hebbe  tu 
i grandi  contrarii  et  il  Velasco  gran  centestabile  piu, 
tutti,  si  ben  era  affettionato  a S.  M.  et  quello  che  j| 
d’ogn’altro  Ie  fosse  grato.  Se  non  si  metteva  silentif 
questa  novita,  seguiva  gran  tumulto  nel  regno.”  i\ 
Oracion  del  condestable  a la  junta  de  grandes.  Sandov 
ii.  3C2. 

t Navagero,  Viaggio  fatto  in  Spagna,  350. 

I Nota  di  tutti  li  titoladi  di  Spagna  con  le  loro  casa 
et  rendite  che  tengono,  dove  hanno  li  loro  stati  et  hal 
tationi,  fatta  nel  1581  alle  30  di  Maggio  in  Madrid.  1 
formatt.  Polit.  tom.  xv.  n.  11.  MS. 
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Iught;  even  the  knight  of  the  highest  blood 
om  she  addressed,  bent  the  knee  to  her  as 
sat.*  The  nobles  vied  with  each  other  in 
np  like  this,  and  laid  aside  the  warlike 
>its  and  feelings  of  their  forefathers. 

Voting,  then,  how  the  nobles  were  naturally 
lined  to  the  king,  and  to  his  party;  how 
y gradually  disarmed  themselves  and  their 
jects  by  the  adoption  of  a wholly  pacific 
our  of  life;  how  they  next,  by  applying 
ir  ambition  to  luxury  and  pomp,  ruined 
ir  circumstances  and  fell  into  debt,  we  shall 
arly  understand  how  they  would  necessarily 
fin  to  fear  the  king,  they  who  in  former 
es  had  made  kings  fear  them,  j 
The  nobles  of  subordinate  rank  could  now 
longer  expect  honour  and  advancement  in 
ir  service.  Cervantes  mentions  a proverb 
those  days:  “Choose  the  church,  the  sea, 
•the  king’s  house.”  Many  of  the  hidalgos, 
Jo  used  to  serve  under  the  banners  of  the 
indees,  now  betook  themselves  to  the  Indies; 
lers  began  to  study  in  order  to  fit  themselves 
■ clerical  offices;  others  sought  service  under 
E king,  in  the  field  when  there  was  war,  in 
ji  palace  when  there  was  peace.  As  the 
g had  the  patronage  of  the  three  knightly 
ers,  and  had  so  many  benefices  in  his  gift, 
sy  could  look  to  him  for  a suitable  provision 
the  remainder  of  their  days.! 

And  thus  was  actually  accomplished  the 
■pose  of  circumscribing  the  class  ofgrandees, 
I destroying  its  influence  over  the  rest  of 
i state.  When  Lerma  threw  the  court  open 
them  again,  matters  were  in  a very  dif- 
ent  position  from  that  in  which  they  had 
tnerly  stood,  Their  ambition  hardly  went 

Iond  the  right  of  being  covered  in  the 
g’s  presence,  or  in  his  chapel,  of  obtaining 
themselves  the  cup  out  of  which  the  king 
drunk,  or,  for  one  of  their  ladies,  the  dress 
-n  by  the  queen  at  Easter.  They  looked 
to  the  king  as  so  exalted  above  them,  that 
ir  own  elevation  above  the  rest  of  the 
lion  seems  to  have  consisted  in  their  eyes 
efly  in  the  trivial  marks  of  honour  he 
ichsafed  them,  and  the  services  he  per- 
;ted  them  to  discharge. 5 

The  Towns. 

such  was  the  fate  of  the  victors  in  the 
ore-mentioned  conflict,  it  may  be  asked, 

Relatione  delle  cose,  etc.  Parlandosi  con  alcune 
lore  se  si  sta  a seders,  li  cavalieri,  ancorche  siano  piu 
ili,  s’inginoccliiano.” 

Contarini:  “ Se  ben  sono  ricchissirni,  hanno  pero  i n fi- 
de biti,  che  gli  fan  no  perdere  il  credito.  Temono  S.  M 
e quando  si  governassero  prndentemente,  sariano  da 
per  le  loro  forze  temuti.  Sono  superbi  et  altieri 
e ogni  credenza,  vivendo  otiosamente.” 

The  Cortes  of  1500  complain  that  the  grandees  cease 
tener  y mantenel*  en  su  casa  parientes  pobres  y hon- 
)S.”  (Peticion  94.) 

Relatione  delle  cose,  etc.  “ In  tutti  gli  officii  mag 
i della  casa  del  re  sogliono  servire  titolati,  ancorche 
scopatore  maggiore,  acquator  inaggiore  et  sono  tenuti 
li  di  qualsivoglia  gran  cavaliere.” 

7 


how  fared  it  with  the  vanquished  party — the 
towns'? 

All  the  power  of  the  towns  rested  on  the 
cortes,  and  in  it  on  the  rights  of  granting 
taxes  and  stating  grievances,  rights  that  were 
very  closely  connected  with  each  other,  since 
no  taxes  were  granted  unless  grievances  were 
remedied. 

The  earlier  kings  had  striven  to  bring  the 
cortes  into  a state  of  dependence.  The  royal 
corregidor  long  exercised  a legalized  influence 
on  the  elections.  Henry  IV.  made  an  attempt 
directly  to  nominate  the  deputies  of  Seville.* 
Ferdinand  the  Catholic  established  the  rule 
that  the  cortes  should  swear  to  keep  every 
thing  secret  that  was  committed  to  them,  and 
his  secretary  of  state,  Almazan,  had  a predo- 
minant authority  in  the  assembly  of  1505. 
But  little,  however,  was  definitely  and  per- 
manently effected  till  the  times  of  Charles  V. 
If  Charles  treated  his  rebellious  subjects  with 
clemency  in  other  respects,  still  he  was  re- 
solved to  break  down  their  legitimate  power. 
He  set  about  this  without  the  least  hesitation 
or  pause,  and  he  employed,  generally  speak- 
ing, four  decisive  measures  to  effect  his  pur- 
pose. 

After  the  victory  of  the  grandees,  after  his 
return  on  the  28th  of  May,  1523,  Charles 
summoned  the  towns  to  a meeting  in  the 
Cortes.  “ But,”  he  says  in  his  warrant  to  the 
corregidor  of  Burgos,  “ in  order  that  the  cre- 
dentials granted  by  this  city  may  be  complete, 
and  not  different  from  those  of  the  other 
ciudadesand  villas,  you  shall  take  care  that  in 
every  case  they  be  conformable  to  the  draft 
annexed  hereto.”!  In  short,  he  took  upon  him 
to  prescribe  to  the  towns  the  nature  of  the 
authority  they  were  to  grant  their  representa* 
tives.  What  then  was  this  authority  1 There 
is  extant  one  of  the  credentials  drawn  up  in 
accordance  with  his  draft.  It  empowers  the 
procuradores  “to  vote  the  servicio,  to  treat 
what  shall  be  laid  before  them  by  his  majesty, 
to  do  what  his  majesty  shall  command,  so  far 
as  it  may  be  for  God’s  service  and  his  ma- 
jesty’s.”! This  was  the  first  measure  he 
adopied.  This  cortes  met,  furnished  with  no 
other  documents  but  such  as  conferred  on  them 
unlimited  power,  with  none  but  such  as  were 
approved  of  by  the  king. 

The  only  remaining  inconvenience  now 
arose  from  that  other  right  of  the  cortes,  which 
restricted  even  the  unlimited  plenipotentiaries 
through  the  old  established  routine  of  not 
granting  the  taxes  till  grievances  had  been  re- 
moved. Charles  commanded  positively,  that 
money  should  be  voted  first,  and  grievances 


* Marina,  Teoria  de  las  cortes,  tom.  i.  190. 
t Convocatoria  para  las  Cortes  de  Valladolid  de  J523 
dirigida  a la  citidad  de  Burgos  por  el  Rey  Don  Carlos. 
Marina,  Teoria,  iii  c.  i.  177. 

\ Carta  de  pr-curacion  o de  otorgamiento  de  poder  que 
el  ayuntamiento  de  Burgos  did  a sus  procuradores.” 
Marina,  ibid. 
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discussed  afterwards.  Though  the  assembly 
of  1523  insisted  on  it  that  he  should  imme- 
diately, and  in  the  very  first  place,  reply  to 
the  remonstrances  addressed  to  him,  and  pro- 
vide for  what  was  required  by  the  condition  of 
the  realm  ; though  they  even  showed  symptoms 
of  a purpose  to  dissolve  their  sittings,  still  he 
persisted  steadfastly  in  hisdetermination  to  hear 
nothing,  and  to  receive  no  remonstrance  till 
the  servicio  had  been  voted  ; and  be  carried 
his  point.  This  was  his  second  measure.  The 
custom  he  introduced  now  became  a precedent, 
and  precedent  always  becomes  law  when  pub- 
lic circumstances  long  remain  unchanged. 
Charles  consented  that  attention  should  be 
given  to  grievances,  not  however,  as  pre- 
viously, before  the  grant  of  supplies,  but  only 
before  the  close  of  the  cortes.* * * § * * 

This  extinction  of  all  influence  on  the  part 
of  the  constituents,  was  not  even  yet  enough 
for  him;  he  thought  also,  how  he  might  keep 
the  deputies  themselves  in  awe,  or  voluntary 
submission.  He  effected  the  one  purpose,  by 
not  suffering  any  discussion  to  take  place, 
except  in  presence  of  his  president,  whereby 
every  expression  hostile  to  his  interests  became 
more  dangerous  to  the  deputies,  than  to  him- 
self.f  The  second  purpose  was  effected  by 
favours,  either  granted,  or  held  out  to  expecta- 
tion, which  the  president  himself  did  not  scru- 
ple to  mention.  It  thus  became  a profitable 
thing  to  have  a seat  in  the  cortes;  and  we  find 
as  early  as  1534,  a deputy  paying  14,000 
ducats  for  this  advantage. t 

These  then  were  the  four  measures  to  which 
Charles  had  recourse,  in  order  to  subdue  the 
assembly  ; they  were,  as  we  see,  unambigu- 
ously and  openly  directed  to  this  end,  and 
they  perfectly  effected  it.  From  the  year 
1538,  there  was  no  cortes  except  this  of  the 
deputies  of  the  towns;  they  assembled  every 
three  years,  and  they  always  granted  what 
was  demanded  of  them.§ 

The  successors  of  Charles  drew  the  reins  he 
placed  in  their  hands  somewhat  tighter.  In 
the  year  1573,  the  cortes  themselves  com- 
plained that  courtiers,  judicial  functionaries, 
and  other  persons  in  his  majesty’s  pay,  were 
elected,  persons  whose  freedom  was  small, 
and  the  only  effects  wrought  by  whom  was 
dissension  among  the  assembled  members.  In 
1598,  Philip  III.  summoned  the  procuradores 
to  Madrid,  in  order  that,  as  he  said  in  his  writ, 
they  might  consider  and  discuss,  grant,  admit, 
and  resolve*  whatsoever  it  should  seem  good 
to  resolve  in  that  cortes.||  The  only  uneasi- 
ness entertained  was,  lest  they  should  brino- 


* Transactions  reported  by  Marina,  i.  300. 

f Marina,  Teoria,  i.  258,  note, 

j Don  Pedro  de  Salazar  y Mendoza;  Marina,  i.  213 

§ Ordine  della  casa:  “ Lecorti  di  Castigliu  si  fanno  con 
molta  sodisfattione  di  Sua  Maesta.  Ottiene  ogni  tre 
anni  ogni  vnlta  cento  inila  ducati.” 


II  Convocatoria  a la  ciudad  de  Toledo  para  las  corte3 
de  Madrid.  Marina,  iii.  105. 


with  them  any  secret  instructions  from  th 
constituents.*  They  were  to  swear  beft 
God  and  the  blessed  Virgin,  on  the  holy  cri 
and  the  four  gospels,  that  they  would  place 
the  president’s  hands  every  instruction,  wl 
ther  already  in  their  possession,  or  to 
afterwards  received  by  them. 

Henceforth  everything  was  mere  ceremor 
First,  the  procuradores  went  to  the  castle 
kiss  the  king’s  hand  ; the  latter  then  appeark 
in  person  in  their  hall  of  assembly;  after  is, 
had  seated  himself,  and  bidden  them  sit  dovt  hi 
he  stated  to  them  first  in  his  own  words,  a J; 
afterwards  at  more  length  through  a secik 
tary,  why  he  had  convoked  them.  Burgos  a 1 1 
Toledo  contended,  according  to  immemor  L 
custom,  which  should  be  the  first  to  repljw 
The  king  said,  according  to  immemorial  ct he; 
tom,  “Toledo  will  do  as  I command;  jk 
Burgos  speak.”  Burgos  then  begged  for  tifjei 
to  reflect.  This  was  the  first  sitting.  T 
second  began  with  a call  to  the  royal  scrib  ['ll 
to  withdraw,  and  ended  with  a resoluti 
to  petition  the  king  for  their  removal, 
a third,  of  course  the  king  did  not  grant  t 
petition,  the  deliberations  were  held  in  t 
presence  of  the  scribes,  and  the  servicio  w 
voted.  Thereupon  they  went  to  announce  t 
grant  to  the  king,  who  was  gracious  on  t 
occasion,  and  gave  each  member  his  hand 
kiss.  And  now  nothing  remained,  but  that 
committee  should  present  petitions  affectii 
the  community,  each  town  those  especial 
relating  to  it,  and  each  member  such  as  pi 
sonally  concerned  himself.  These  were  ij« 
laid  before  the  royal  council;  some  wejal 
granted,  others  not;  till  at  last  the  preside 
appeared,  thanked  the  assembly  in  the  kin^jirt 


name  for  the  grant  of  the  servicio,  and  to  sa 
the  towns  from  incurring  further  expense,  d 
dared  the  cortes  terminated.-}- 


Digression  respecting  the  range  of  action 
the  later  cortes. 


Thus  were  the  vanquished  in  the  war 
parties  kept  in  their  condition  of  subjugatio 
The  cortes  had  lost  their  old  independen© 
they  had  no  longer  the  strength  to  offer  a|| 
real  resistance;  they  were  subdued. 

But  I would  not  take  upon  me  to  say  tl 
they  forthwith  became  useless.  Represen 
tive  institutions,  when  once  they  have  str 
root  in  a nation,  frequently  display,  even  uni 
circumstances  of  impaired  independence,  an 
ward  vitality  that  still  works  beneficial! 
There  was  left  indeed  to  the  cortes  of  Cast! r 
no  right  save  that  of  presenting  petitions 
the  fulfilment  of  which  they  could  not  irisie'”1 
hut  they  made  use  of  this  right  in  such  a ms  c 


* Carta  de  los  procuradores  a su  ayuntamiento,  15 
Marina,  i.  236. 

t A treatise  “ Como  se  hacen  las  cortes,”  in  Marti 
Apendice,  iii.  n.  35.  its 
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, that  hardly  in  the  transactions  of  any  de- 
ited  assembly  of  that  century  shall  we  find 
•e  good  intention,  more  comprehensive  and 
vident  zeal,  than  was  shown  here. 

"'hey  were  by  no  means  backward  in  admo- 
ling  the  king.  How  often  did  they  remind 
; of  what  the  welfare  of  the  country  demand- 
of  what  it  was  entitled  to  by  its  services, 
ley  petition  him  to  diminish  the  cost  of  his 
sebold  and  his  table,  they  call  to  mind  the 
sting  dearth  of  money.*  In  their  desire  to 
suade  him  they  sometimes  produced  old 
Iges  and  written  promises,  made  to  them  on 
ner  occasions  of  granting  money. f They 
still  more.  When  he  made  alienations 
/ put  him  in  mind  of  the  duties  by  which  I 
was  bound  as  king  and  liege  lord. J They] 
ealed  to  his  royal  conscience  that  he  should 
oint  none  but  persons  of  high  qualities  as 
ernadores  and  corregidores  to  watch  over 
conduct  of  his  officers.^ 

’heir  attention  is  peculiarly  directed  to 
functions  of  the  magistrates,  and  to  the 
leedings  of  the  courts  of  justice.  They] 
;e  it  matter  of  complaint  if  the  members  of 
supreme  courts  are  either  too  old,  or  loaded  ] 
i extraneous  business,  or  inaccessible  ;j|  J 
f are  anxious  that  no  family  alliances  should  j 
ross  the  audiences,  that  no  oidor  fur  in- 
ice  should  employ  his  son  or  his  son-in-law  t 
i commission,  or  promote  him  to  advoca- 
sA  They  take  it  amiss  if  ever  an  alguazil 
iks  into  the  closed  house  of  a peasant,  or 
other  servant  of  a tribunal  is  guilty  of  vio- 
:e  of  any  kind.  They  require  that  the 
.1  councillors  should  inquire  every  first  of 
month  into  the  conduct  of  their  several 
rts,  and  if  need  be  report  their  miscon- 
t.  They  take  pains  to  put  an  end  to  the 
ision  between  different  jurisdictions,  be- 
en the  civil  jurisdictions  and  the  clerical; 
military.  If  they  will  not  suffer  that  the 
liar  court  shall  molest  a church,  on  the 
;r  hand  they  insist  that  every  spiritual  tri- 
al shall  be  subject  to  the  king’s  pre-emi-! 
ce.**  Besides  these  things  they  make  it  [ 

Cortes  of  1560,  Petic.  iii.  - Los  gastos  rie  vuestro 
estado  y mesa  son  muy  crescidos,  v entendemos  qtie 
eniera  mucho  al  bien  destos  reynos  que  Vra  M.  los 
dasse  moderar  asi  para  algun  rimedio  de  sus  neces- 
les  como,”  etc. 

fortes  of  1558,  Petic.  vi.  Especialmente  mande  V. 
uardar  la  cedula  que  la  Magestad  imperial  dio  en 
ortes  de  Toledo.” 

fortes  of  1560.  Petic.  v.  “Suplicamos  a V.  M.  que 
iderando  la  obligacion  que  tiene  como  Rey  y Senor 
>do,”  etc. 

>ortes  of  1560.  Petic.  x'm.  “ Asi  conviene  al  descargo 
;iego  de  la  real  consciencia  de  V.  M.” 
fortes  of  1552,  Petic.  i.  ‘ Las  personas  que  residen 
1 vuestro  consejo  real,  quando  alii  vienen,  son  ya 
>s  y enfermos,  y con  sus  indisposiciones  y vejez  no 
en  despachar  tantos  negocios  como  al  vuestro  real 
ejo  occurren.” 

Cortes  of  1552,  Petic.  iii.  ‘{  Las  partes  reciben  gran 
• en  que  los  oydores  de  vuestras  chancelierias  tengan 
i y yernos  abogados.*’ 

The  same,  Petic.  lx.  “ Al  juez  ecclesiastico  no  se 
agravio  en  mandarle  quetorgue  v embie  el  processo, 
que  se  vea,  si  haze  fuerza:  y esta  es  la  preheminen- 
eal  de  los  Reyes  de  EspaSa.” 


their  business  to  resist  sometimes  the  inroads 
of  the  royal  councillors  of  finance  on  the  rights 
of  the  estates,  sometimes  the  domiciliary  visits 
of  the  farmers  of  the  royal  salt-works,  some- 
times the  extortions  of  the  officers  of  the 
Mesta.  In  every  way  they  labour  to  defend 
freedom  and  custom  against  every  assault  of 
arbitrary  power. 

In  fact  they  have  always  before  their  eyes 
the  whole  condition  of  the  state,  its  public  eco- 
nomy, and  its  general  welfare.  They  are  not 
unobservant  of  the  importance  due  to  the  af- 
fairs of  the  forests,  the  pastures,  and  the  til- 
lage lands.  If  they  disapprove  of  the  practice 
of  burning  down  heaths  in  order  to  have  bet- 
ter pastures,* * * §  neither  will  they  sanction  the 
breaking  up  of  pasture  lands  for  tillage.  They 
go  very  minutely  into  these  matters.  They 
wish  to  prevent  the  stripping  off  the  bark  of 
oaks  and  cork  trees.  There  are  meadows  on 
the  tops  of  lofty  mountain  ridges  to  which 
cows  cannot  be  driven;  they  take  care  that 
the  grass  shall  not  be  lost.  Innumerable  are 
the  ordinances  they  demand  on  behalf  of  trade 
and  commerce.  They  note  with  displeasure 
the  increase  of  luxury  and  the  augmenting 
dearness  of  all  articles.  The  extravagance  of 
the  grandees  and  the  courtiers  in  dress  and 
furniture,  the  introduction  of  carriages  and  lit- 
ters,! which  it  required  a considerable  fortune 
to  keep,  the  disorders  of  the  lackeys,  the  gam- 
bling with  cards  and  dice  that  brought  forward 
people  who  were  seen  strutting  about  in  silk 
clothes  with  gold  chains,  though  they  had  no 
fortune,  had  never  filled  an  office,  or  been  in 
any  one’s  service, — with  all  these  things  they 
express  themselves  most  strongly  dissatisfied. 
The  artisan  already  went  so  fine  that  he  set 
an  insufferable  price  on  his  work. 

They,  on  the  other  hand,  directed  their  care 
to  more  real  wants.  They  desired  that  there 
should  be  in  every  town  a father  for  the  or- 
phan children  that  were  left  to  roam  about  like 
vagabonds,!  and  that  a guardian  should  be  ap- 
pointed for  the  poor  who  should  give  them 
work.  They  wished  also  that  in  every  town 
two  good  men  should  every  week  inquire  into 
the  state  of  the  prisons  ;§  it  incensed  them  that 
orphan  girls  should  be  refused  shelter  and  edu- 
cation in  nunneries.  They  turned  their 
thoughts  to  facilitating  travelling  by  means  of 


* Cortes  of  1555,  Petic.  Ixvii.  “ 1V0  contentos  con  los 
pastos  que  hay  en  ios  monies,  les  ponen  fuego  para  tener 
mas  y acaece  quemarse  ires  o quatro  leguas  de  montes  en 
que  se  recibe  notable  dano." 

t The  same,  Petic.  cviii.  “ Para  entretener  o sostener 
un  coche  o una  litera  es  menester  una  hazienda  particu- 
lar.” 

t Cortes  of  1552,  Petic.  cxxii.  “Muchos  mozos  de 
estar  mal  vestidos  v mal  tratados  ninguno  se  quiere  set- 
vir  dellos — y se  andan  perdidos,  porque  no  hay  quien 
tengacuydado  deilos.”  They  wish  to  have  ‘-una  per- 
sona diputada  que  recoja  Ios  tales  mozos  y los  haga  yr  a 
trabajar.” 

§ Cortes  of  1560,  Petic.  cii.  “ Cada  semana  o cada  mes 
se  nombren  dos  regidores,  los  quales  se  hallen  a la  visits 

de  la  earcel.” 
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guides  and  better  appointed  inns.  In  this 
sedulous  regard  to  things  of  every  kind  they 
do  not  overlook  the  smith  who  has  the  effront- 
ery to  demand  25  or  251-  maravedis  for  a light 
horse-shoe,  not  so  good  as  the  old  one  which 
he  keeps;  nor  the  servant  for  whom  his  mas- 
ter pays  the  cruzada  and  who  runs  away  from 
him  thereupon  ; nor  the  young  girl  whom  her 
cautious  mother  leaves  shut  up  at  home,  but 
who  goes  meanwhile  and  sits  down  to  the 
reading  of  Amadis,  and  fills  her  imagination 
with  a disordered  appetite  for  the  strange  in- 
cidents narrated  there.*  As  for  them,  like 
men  of  sense  they  are  more  inclined  to  real 
than  to  fictitious  history.  They  wish  that 
above  all  the  valour  of  the  Spaniards  should  be 
known  throughout  the  whole  world,  that  the 
heroic  deeds  of  their  forefathers  should  be  held 
up  as  examples  to  existing  and  future  genera- 
tions. Never  perhaps  was  a historian  more 
urgently  commended  to  his  sovereign  than  was 
Florian  de  Ocampo  commended  by  them  to 
Philip  Iff 

Nor  can  it  be  said  that  their  suggestions 
passed  unregarded.  The  king  often  replied  to 
them,  ''We  hold  what  you  require  to  be  just,” 
or  “Our  council  shall  weigh  the  matter,”  or 
“We  have  given  orders  that  your  advice  be 
acted  on.”  Often  the  petition  was  forthwith 
converted  into  law.  Philip.  II.  probabiy  rati- 
fied but  too  often  the  plans  thrown  out  in  such 
documents  respecting  trade  and  commerce; 
but  it  was  not  so  with  respect  to  his  preroga- 
tives, his  revenues,  and  the  augmentation  of 
the  taxes.  His  answer  to  the  supplications  of 
the  cortes  was  very  frequently  that  the  exist- 
ing law  was  satisfactory;  no  innovation  was 
admissible. 

And  so  the  assembly  of  the  cortes  may  be 
regarded  as  a council  which  the  towns,  in  re- 
membrance of  older  and  more  important  rights, 
sent  every  three  years  at  their  own  cost  to  the 
king,  that  it  might  help  to  repeal  abuses,  and 
to  exercise  control  over  the  state  functionaries; 
that  it  might  take  cognizance  of  ancient  cus- 
tom and  make  proposals  for  the  general  good. 
Care  was  taken  that  this  should  not  in  any 
way  prejudice  the  supreme  power;  all  decisions 
rested  solely  with  the  king.  He  was  not  a lit- 
tle helped,  however,  by  this  institution  in  keep- 
ing his  officers  in  check,  and  in  maintaining  a 
complete  authority  over  therm 


* Cortes  of  1558,  Petic.  evii.  Illustrative  also  of  Don 
Quixote.  “Como  los  inancebos  y las  donzellas  por  su 
ociositad  se  principalmente  ocupan  in  aquello  (leer 
libros  de  mentiras  y vanidades,)  desvanescense  y afficio- 
nanse  en  cierta  ruanera  a loscasos  que  leen  en  aquellos 
libros  haver  acontescido,  anzi  de  arnores  como  de  armas 
y otras  vanidades : y aficionados,  quaodo  se  offrece  algtin 
caso  semejante,  danse  a el  mas  a nenda  suelta  que  si  no 
lo  huviessen  leydo.’’ 

f The  same,  Petic.  rxxviii.  “ Movido  de  su  natural 
incliriacion  ha  eseripto  veynto  y ocho  an  »s  en  la  chronica 
de  Espana.  Con  gran  trabaio  de  su  persona  y espiritu 
las  ha  recopilado  et  teniendo  lugar  las  sacara  a luz:  de 
que  a estos  reynos  se  seguira  notable  beneficio.” 


The  Clergy. 

We  return  to  the  circumstances  ofthethr1 
estates.  The  cortes  were  now  instrumeni 
in  making  the  nation  bear  the  burden  the  kii 
thought  it  good  to  lay  upon  it.  Two  main  p 
lars  of  the  ancient  constitution  were  ovt 
thrown.  Did  the  king  succeed  in  prostratii 
the  third,  the  clergy]  Or  did  the  profou 
reverence  for  the  outward  forms  of  worsh 
displayed  by  these  kings,  a reverence  whi 
made  it  with  them  the  first  of  duties  to  spre 
abroad  the  sway  of  the  pope,  did  this  enat 
them  to  allow  the  clergy  a certain  degree 
independence  I 

The  clergy  by  all  means  enjoyed  an  ea 
and  even  a pleasant  existence.  In  Tole 
they  enjoyed  such  ample  revenues  that  th 
were  not  only  proprietors  of  the  first  housi 
but  were  besides  tantamount  to  lords  of  t 
city:  they  fared  every  day  of  the  best,  and  1 
one  found  fault  with  them.  The  monks 
Goadelup  derived  alms  to  the  amount  of  150, 01 
ducats  yearly  from  their  miraculous  imag 
Their  convent  was  surrounded  with  beautil 
gardens;  they  had  excellent  wine-cellars  e 
cavated,  some  for  earthen,  others  for  wood 
vessels;  their  residence  was  provided  with  i 
the  comforts  of  life,  and  they  wanted  nothii 
from  without.  The  convents  were  above  i 
frequently  remarkable  for  their’ beautiful  a 
delightful  situations.  Navagero  is  full  of  e 
thusiasm  about  the  Carthusian  monastery 
Seville.  How  beautiful  was  its  site,  at  t 
foot  of  the  most  charming  hills  clad  wi ' 
orange  groves;  in  the  midst  of  gardens  full  1 
pomegranate  trees,  whence  the  breezes  waft  1 
the  good  fathers  the  sweetest  perfumes  all  t 1 
summer  through  ; before  it  the  great  river,  a 
all  around  the  most  luxuriant  fields.  “The 
brethren,”  he  says,  “ have  climbed  a good  st 
in  advance  on  the  way  hence  to  Paradise.”* 

But  it  does  not  follow  from  this  that  t 
clergy  possessed  independence,  or  an  influen 
of  their  own  proper  strength  on  the  govei 
ment.  The  very  foremost  consideration  wi 
regard  to  their  relation  to  the  state  is,  in  who 
hands  lay  the  right  of  collation  to  benefice 
Ferdinand  the  Catholic  had  obtained  from  t 
popes,  for  the  kings  of  Spain,  the  privilege 
nominating  their  own  clergy. f So  unlim 
edly  did  Philip  exercise  this  right,  that  he  t 
vised  his  own  maxims  of  ecclesiastical  admin 
tration.  He  made  a distinction  as  to  distric  | 


* Navagero,  Viaggio,  353 — 359. 
t Contarini : “ Ha  il  re  il  nominatione  di  tutti  i bei 
ficii  di  Spagna  et  li  distributee  a chi  piu  li  aggrada,  t ( 
mutando  arreo  uno  istesso  da  11  n vescovado  a l’altr  ( 
suo  beneplacito.”  See,  above  all,  the  law  of  Philip  II  i 
the  year  1505:  “ Por  derecho  y antigua costumbre  y jus  i 
titolos  y concessiones  apostolicas  somos  patron  de  to«  r 
las  iglesias  caihedrales  de  estos  reynos,  y nos  pertene  t 
la  presentacion  de  los  Arzobispados  y Obispados  y P ' 
lacias  y Abadias  consistoriales  de  estos  reynos,  aun<;  i 
vaquen  en  corte  de  Roma.”  Nueva  Recopilacion,  lib 
tit.  vi.  ley  i.  p.  36. 
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placed  theologians  in  the  mountains  of  the 
turias  and  in  Galicia,  for  there  doctrine  was 
nted  ; to  Estremadura  and  Andalusia,  where 
people  loved  litigation,  he  sent  canonists; 
he  sent  monks  to  the  Indies,  because  these 
n usually  did  the  most  effective  service  in 
verting  the  natives.  In  the  disposal  of  ap- 
rtments  he  looked  by  all  means  to  birth,  and 
he  recommendations  of  his  ministers  and 
ipproved  men ; but  his  usual  practice  was, 
try  his  men  first  in  humbler  employments 
)re  he  advanced  them  to  higher;  and  above 
if  he  anywhere  discovered  a poor  monk 
inguished  for  erudition  and  irreproachable 
duct,  or  a bold  man,  like  that  Quiroga  who 
ild  rather  be  excommunicated  than  receive 
s of  the  pope  that  were  contrary  to  rule,  he 

i sure  to  promote  them.  The  one  class  gave 
administration  credit  in  the  eyes  of  the  peo- 
; the  other  lent  it  intrinsic  energy.  He 
le  Quiroga  the’first  ecclesiastic  in  the  king- 
),  viz.  archbishop  of  Toledo.  And  as  in  all 
se  matters  he  proceeded  entirely  after  his 
1 good  pleasure,  it  was  satisfactory  to  him 
iave  this  acknowledged,  to  see  the  clergy, 
r their  nomination  to  an  appointment,  pre- 
t themselves  before  him  and  return  thanks.* 
finder  these  circumstances,  it  was  not  possi- 
jbut  that  archbishops,  bishops,  and  the  whole 
[•gy  should  hang  upon  him  to  whom  they 
pd  all  they  enjoyed,  and  to  whom  they  looked 
their  future  fortunes.  Instead  of  adhering  to 
pie,  which  they  could  not  support  against  the 

they  clung  to  the  king,  who  had  the  power 
the  inclination  to  support  them  against 
ne.  They  were  their  master’s  most  obe- 
lt  subjects;  they  bore  their  part  cheerfully 
he  burdens  of  the  state.  It  was  the  com- 
) opinion  that  no  clergy  in  the  world  was 
e burdened  than  they.f  It  was  affirmed  in 
9 that  a full  third  of  the  ecclesiastical  re- 
ues  fell  into  the  king^s  hands,  and  that  a 
'le  prelate  contributed  to  the  king  as  much 
'000  peasants  or  4000  gentlemen4 

New  Constitution. 

Ve  see  the  third  pillar  too  of  the  old  insti- 
ids  broken:  let  us  now  inquire  how  far  the 
ts  succeeded  in  founding  a new  constitu- 
on  the  ruins  of  the  old. 
low  we  have  already  perceived  how  the 
lents  of  the  old  state  co-operated  to  the 
rntion  of  the  new  one.  The  removal  of  the 
idees  from  affairs  of  state,  and  from  war, 
ged  the  inferior  nobility  to  attach  them- 
es entirely  to  the  king.  As  the  nation 

labrera,  lib.  xi.  cap.  xi.  p.  890. 

'ontarini:-  “Tutti  i prelati  scmo  obedientissimi  a S. 
per  lo  debito  della  gratia  come  per  la  speranza  delle 
■e.  Quando  hanno  bisogno  di  qualch^  ajuto,  non 
rono  a Roma,  ma  a S.  M.;  et  cosi  anco  fanno  q-uando 
oma  sono  molestati  di  qualche  cosa,  che  ricorrono 
o al  re,  che  gli  protegge  et  favorisce:  onde  gli  e fa- 

ii  cavar  buona  somma  de  danari  da  tutti  quei  pre- 

iloro,  Relat.  della  Spagna,  MS. 


. had  no  other  organ  through  which  it  could 
j express  its  feelings  than  the  procuradores  of 
I the  towns  in  the  cortes,  the  subjection  of  these 
j men  became  a matter  of  great  moment  with 
I regard  to  the  general  obedience  of  the  subject. 
The  clergy,  who  were  linked  to  the  king  as 
they  had  previously  been  to  the  pope  himself, 
now  laboured  as  strenuously  for  the  former  as 
they  had  done  for  the  latter.  From  the  self- 
same three  estates,  which  had  of  old  offered 
resistance  to  the  kings,  that  servility  and  that 
impassibility  now  originated  which  so  distin~ 
guished  Castile  in  this  century. 

But  the  king  had  still  other  and  wholly  dif- 
ferent means  for  effecting  and  securing  this 
state  of  things.  The  new  constitution  was 
based  essentially  on  three  things,  the  standing 
army,  the  judicial  functions,  and  the  taxes. 
The  first  gave  the  central  authority  plenary 
power  against  its  domestic  and  foreign  enemies; 
the  second  kept  the  people  in  dependence  una- 
wares; by  means  of  the  third,  the  whole  course 
of  private  life,  every  property  and  calling, 
were  rendered  subservient  to  the  community 
or  to  the  sovereign.  The  subject  of  the  taxes 
involves  the  consideration  of  the  whole  ad- 
ministration, and  of  the  condition  of  the  people, 
and  will  be  treated  of  in  a separate  section  r 
the  character  of  the  cortes  shows  at  once,  that 
the  taxes  were  to  be  paid  by  the  people.  The 
standing  army  was  supported  by  these  funds. 
Though  these  kings  had  such  considerable 
armies  in  their  other  territories,  and  frequently 
in  the  field,  that  they  might  have  considered 
themselves  abundantly  secured  by  them,  still 
Castile  too  was  filled  with  troops  of  its  own. 
First  of  all,  hommes  d’armes  w'ere  introduced 
after  the  precedent  of  France,  and  after  the 
immediate  example  of  the  Burgundian  house. 
The  twenty-two  companies  of  these,  with  the 
5000  light  horsemen,*  rendered  necessary  by 
their  peculiar  constitution,  formed  the  guards 
of  Castile;  a body  of  soldiers  deemed  so  im- 
portant, that  it  wTas  thought  hazardous  to  en- 
trust the  command  of  them  to  a private  indivi- 
dual, and  that  even  so  unwarlike  a monarch 
as  Philip  sometimes  bestirred  himself  to  review 
them.  It  was  frequently  no  slight  burden  to 
the  several  localities  to  furnish  the  contribu- 
tions in  aid  of  the  pay  of  these  men,  or  to 
afford  them  quarters.-)'  Besides  these,  there 
were  1600  horsemen  with  targets  and  javelins, 
U'ho  continually  patrolled  the  coasts  of  the- 
Mediterranean,  to  ward  off  all  danger  of  the 
corsairs.  Fuenterrabia  and  Pamplona,  the 
four  mountain  towns  on  the  sea,  Cadiz,  Car- 
thagena,  and  other  places,  had  their  garrisons. 
The  king  had  body  guards  round  his  person, 
a German,  a Spanish,  and  a third,  after  the 

* Contarini:  “SOnncavalli  obligati  armati  alia  leggiera 
di  lancia  et  targa,  che  ne  per  esperienza  ne  ppr  la  quality 
de  cavalli  (che  per  il  piu  sono  debili  et  tristi)  e di  molts, 
considerazione.” 

t Transactions  of  the  Cortes  in  1619  in  Davila,  Felips 
III.  ad  h.  a. 
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manner  of  his  ancestors,  composed  of  Burgun- 
dian nobles.  This  force,  perhaps  not  strong 
enough  to  repel  a foreign  foe,  (Philip  II.  esta- 
blished in  addition  a militia  of  30,000  men,) 
was  yet  sufficient  instantly  to  smother  every 
attempt  at  resistance  from  within, 

The  administration  of  justice  likewise  con- 
tributed not  a little  to  the  preservation  of 
tranquillity.  I will  not  enumerate  the  tribu- 
nals and  audiences  which  depended  on  the 
council  of  Castile,  nor  detail  the  manner  in 
which  the  executive  and  the  superintendence 
of  the  judicial  institutions  were  combined  in 
the  latter.  Strict  equity  was  insisted  on,  and 
the  meanest  man  could  disarm  his  oppressor 
with  the  words,  “I  will  go  to  the  king.”  The 
chief  thing  we  have  to  treat  of  is  the  tribunal 
most  peculiarly  Spanish,  the  court  of  the  in- 
quisition. 

The  Inquisition, 

Llorente  has  given  us  a famous  book  on  this 
subject,  and  if  I presume  to  say  any  thing  that 
contravenes  the  opinion  of  sucli  a predecessor, 
let  my  excuse  be,  that  this  well-informed 
author  wrote  in  the  interest  of  the  afrancesa- 
dos,  of  the  Josephine  administration.  In  that 
interest  he  disputes  tiie  immunities  of  the 
Basque  provinces,  though  these  were  hardly 
to  be  denied.  In  that  interest  too,  he  looks  on 
the  inquisition  as  an  usurpation  of  the  spiritual 
over  the  secular  authority.  Nevertheless,  if 
t arn  not  altogether  in  error,  it  appears,  even 
from  his  own  facts,  that  the  inquisition  was  a 
royal  court  of  judicature,  only  armed  with  ec- 
clesiastical weapons. 

In  the  first  place,  the  inquisitors  were  royal 
officers.  The  kings  had  the  right  of  appoint- 
ing and  dismissing  them;*  the  kings  had 
among  the  various  councils  at  their  court,  a 
Council  likewise  of  the  inquisition;  the  courts 
of  the  inquisition  were  subject,  like  other 
magistracies,  to  royal  visiters;!  the  same  men 
were  often  assessors  therein,  who  sat  in  the 
supreme  court  of  Castile. j:  It  was  to  no  pur- 
pose Ximenes  scrupled  to  admit  into  the  coun- 
cil of  the  inquisition  a layman  nominated  by 
Ferdinand  the  Catholic.  “ Do  you  not  know,” 
said  the  king,  “that  if  this  tribunal  possesses 
a jurisdiction,  it  is  from  the  king  it  derives 
it.”(r  If  Llorente  speaks  of  a suit  attempted 
against  Charles  V.  and  Philip  II.  themselves, 
still  it  is  plain  from  his  own  statement  (for  to 
this  we  always  refer  for  our  information,} that 
Paul  IV.,  then  ip  open  war  with  the  emperor 
and  the  king,  proposed  some  such  experiment, 

* Bull  of  incorporation,  Llorente,  Histoire  de  llnqui- 
sitinn,  i.  145. 

t For  an  example  see  La  Naza,  Historiasde  Aragon, 
ii.  p,  1.1. 

J The  Cortes  of  1500  complained  of  this:  “ Y otros  del 
dicho  real  consejo  son  assessores  y eonsultores  an  el  con- 
sejo  de  la  Santa  inquisicion."  Peticion  vii. 

S The  king’s  words  in  Llorente,  ii.  498. 

1 Ibid.  ii.  183. 


— but  not  that  the  suggestion  was  put  : 
force,  or  that  such  an  attempt  was  ever  mad 

In  the  second  place,  ail  the  profit  of  tl 
confiscations  by  this  court  accrued  to  the  kin. 
These  were  carried  out  in  a very  unsparir. 
manner.  Claim  was  laid  even  to  the  presen 
which  had  been  made  by  the  condemned  lor 
before  their  trials,  and  to  the  portions  they  hi 
bestowed  on  their  daughters.*  Though  tl 
fueros  of  Aragon  forbade  the  king  to  confisca 
the  property  of  his  convicted  subjects,  I 
deemed  hirnself  exalted  above  the  law  in  ma 
ters  pertaining  to  this  court. f It  was  calci 
luted  in  the  year  1522,  that  the  property 
those  alone  wlio  had  voluntarily  pleaded  guili 
of  heresy,  had  even  in  the  short  period  sim 
the  accession  of  Charles  brought  him  in  u 
wards  of  a million  of  ducats.^  The  proceei 
of  these  confiscations  formed  a sort  of  reguli 
income  for  the  royal  exchequer.  It  was  eve 
believed  and  asserted  from  the  beginning,  thi 
the  kings  had  been  moved  to  establish  ar 
countenance  this  tribunal  more  by  their  hai 
kering  after  the  wealth  it  confiscated,  than  I 
motives  of  piety.J’ 

In  the  third  place,  it  was  the  inquisitio 
and  the  inquisition  alone,  that  completely  shi 
out  all  extraneous  interference  with  the  stati 
the  sovereign  had  now  at  his  disposal  a tribi 
nal  from  which  no  grandee,  no  archbisho 
could  withdraw  himself.  Foreigners  we; 
particularly  struck  with  this  fact.  “ The  inqu 
sition,”  says  Segni,  “ was  invented  to  rob  tl 
wealthy  of  their  property  and  the  powerful 
their  consequence.”  As  Charles  knew  I 
other  means  of  bringing  certain  punishmei 
upon  the  bishops  who  had  taken  part  in  tl 
insurrection  of  the  com-unidades,  he  chose 
have  them  judged  by  the  inquisition.  Phil 
II.,  despairing  of  being  able  to  punish  Anton 
Perez,  called  in  the  aid  of  the  inquisitio 
For  open  heresy  was.  not  the  only  question 
had  to  try.  Already  Ferdinand  had  felt  tl 
advantages  it  afforded,  and  had  enlarged  tl 
sphere  of  its  activity.  Under  Philip  it  inte 
fered  in  matters  of  trade  and  of  the  arts, 
customs_and  marine.  How  much  further  cou 
it  go  when  it  pronounced  it  heresy  to  dispoi 
of  horses  or  tnupition  to  France  1|| 

Accordingly,  as  this  court  derived  its  a 
thority  from  the  king,  it  directed  it  to  tl 
advantage  of  the  royal  power.  It  was  a po 
tion  of  those  spoliaof  the  ecclesiastical  powc 
by  which  the  government  was  made  might 
such  as  the  administration  of  the  grand  ma 


* Fragment  d’un  ouvrage  espagnol:  Del  regimento 
Principes,  Llorente,  App.  iv..  409. 
f'Lettre  de  Jean  de  Lucena  au  roi  Ferdinand;  ib.  37( 
i Letlre  de  Manuel  a Charle3  quint,  Llorente,  i.  399 
§ Liters  Sixti  IV.  ad  Ferdinandum  et  isabellam,  L 
rente,  App  iv.  354 

|| Segni,  Storiu  Fiorentina,  335.  Llorente,  i.  402; 
397 ; iv.  123.  We  learn  from  the  Lettres  du  Nonce  V 
conti,  an  1563,  ii.  282,  that  Rome  attributed  to  the  inti 
duction  of  the  Spanish  inquisition  “gran  diminuzio, 
dell’  autorita  di  questa  santa  sede.'* 
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tehips,  and  the  appointment  of  the  bishops, 
[was  in  spirit,  and  tendency  above  all,  a 
litical  institution.  The  pope  had  an  interest 
[thwarting  it,  and  he  did  so  as  often  as  he 
[ild.  But  the  king  had  an  interest  in  con- 
jptly  upholding  it.* 

[(Slow  if  the  inquisition  did  mischief  enough, 
[there  is  no  denying,  this  is  not  to  be  as- 
|ned  solely  to  the  government.  Peculiar 
[pensities  of  the  Spanish  mind  particularly 
Soured  the  establishment  and  the  perversion 
khe  inquisition.. 

[first,  there  were  the  prejudices  with  regard 

|:he  distinction  between  pure  and  base  blood, 
ich  had  taken  hold  of  the  Spaniards  to  an 
ent  unequalled  in  any  other  nation.  Proof 
pure  blood  was  required  of  candidates  for 
st  offices,  and  it  was  even  thought  a great 
igation,  when  the  search  was  not  carried 
:k  further  than  to  the  fourth  generation. f 
t,  besides,  the  continual  wars  with  the 
lors,  and  the  hostility  to  the  Jews,  who  were 
■ticularly  numerous  in  that  kingdom,  had  so 
Inded  together  the  pride  of  birth  and  a cer- 
n religious  pride,  that  the  two  feelings 
bmed  but  one.  Not  to  be  of  pure  catholic 
th  seamed  to.  this  people  as  much  a vice  of 
,>od  as  of  mind.,  Hence  the  value  they  at- 
:hed  to  pure  blood  (limpieza;)  hence  the 
atempt  that  was  mingled  with  their  hatred 
unbelievers  and  heretics;  hence  are  to  be 
plained  the  caste-dike  distinctions  they  in* 
jiduced  into  America,  and  the  religious  wars 
! which  they  applied  themselves  in  Europe, 
iw,  as  the  inquisition  was,  as  it  were,  a 
:apon  of  the  pure  blood  against  the  tainted, 
the  children  of  Germanic  and  Latin  Chris- 
ns  against  the  progeny  of  Jews  and  Moors, 
found  the  strongest  support  in  the  feelings 
the  nation.  The  sons  of  the  convicted  had 
claim  to  a place  in  a royal  council,  or  in  a 
wn  corporation;  no,  nor  even  their  grand- 
as.J  Nay,  the  man  who  had  been  merely 
cused  before  the  inquisition  was  by  the  very 
fet  dishonoured;  no  good  Spaniard  would 
ve  given  him  his  daughter  in  marriage. 5 
This  peculiarity  of  the  nation  was  undoubt- 
ly  mightily  subservient  to  the  introduction 

I the  inquisition,  and  to  its  early  efficiency. 
But  if  we  take  into  account  the  abuses  that 
ew  out  of  the  statute  of  limpieza, — how  ene- 
ies  attacked  each  other  before  the  tribunals 

* Tiepplo;  “ L’ipq.uisitione  in  quest!  luoghi  e it  mag- 
|)r  mezzo  di  tutti  li  altri  di  contener  quel  regno  in 
lifcte,  cosa  che  conosciuta,  dal  Signor  re,  per  essa  tende 
anto  piu  pud  non  solo  a conservar,  ma  ad  ampliar 
anto  e possibile  la  ginrisdittione  di  quel  tribunale.” 

\ Petition  of  the  Cortes  of  1532,  in  Davila,  Felipe  III. 

I The  Cortes  of  1522,  Petic.  liii  complain  that  this  law 
is  sometimes  violated;  “ En  lo  qual,”  they  say,  ‘Ma, 
ipublica  recibe  gran  detrimento  et  es  cosa  rezia  que 
Ses  personas  tengan  tales  officios.” 
b Sometimes  an  inquisitor  held  another  office,  and  it 
ps  sure  to  be  the  case  that  he  made  his  arrests  in  the 
I'mer  capacity.  The  Cortes  complain  of  this:  “ Ainsi 
(infaman  inuchas  personas.”  Even  this  was  considered 
i infamy.  The  same,  Petic.  lix. 


with  falsetestimony  respecting  their  ancestors, 
so  that  Gabriel  Cimbron  says,*  there  was  no 
such  thing  as  noble  birth  or  pure  blood  in 
Spain,  save  such  as  consisted  in  having  good 
friends  or  malicious  enemies; — we  shall  then 
find  it  easier  to.  explain  afio  the  abuses  con- 
nected with  the  inquisition.  In  that  court  the 
custom  had  been  introduced  in  the  beginning 
to  conceal  the  names  of  the  witnesses,  in 
order  to  protect  them  from  persecution,  when 
the  persons  accused  were  rich  and  powerful. 
Thus  were  the  most  convenient  opportunities 
afforded  those  whose  desires  were  to  be  grati- 
fied by  revenge,  and  above  all  by  secret  re- 
venge. How  frequently  did  it  happen  after 
the  supposed  culprits  had  been  long  condemned 
and  executed,  and  their  children  robbed  of 
their  inheritance  and  reduced  to  beggary,  that 
their  accusers  confessed,  on  their  death-beds, 
they  had  borne  false  witness. 

If  such  an  institution  could  hardly  be  esta- 
blished in  any  nation  without  the  utmost  dan- 
ger, assuredly  it  was  surpassingly  perilous  in 
a nation,  the  families  of  which  bore  to  each 
other  a rankling,  inveterate,  and  immemorial 
enmity,  and  scorned  no  means  of  doing  each 
other  the  utmost  mischief. 

Thus  did  the  inquisition,  by  its  secret  pro- 
ceedings, by  the  severity  of  its  measures,  by 
the  extension  of  its  rights  over  persons  of 
every  rank,  and  over  cases  of  the  most  diversi- 
fied kinds,  by  the  religious  pomp  with  which 
it  surrounded  itself,  and  by  the  gratification  it 
afforded  to  tiie  passions  of  petty  souls,  become 
a tribunal  of  terror  that  invested  him  in  whose 
control  it  was  with  immense  power  over  the 
nation. 

The  obstacles  removed,  which  the  old  con- 
stitution had  presented  to  the  sovereign,  the 
royal  power  firmly  established  by  means  of 
taxes  and  soldiers,  it  was  after  all  the  inquisi- 
tion by  which  the  unconditional  authority  of 
the  government  was  completed. 

II.  Aragon. 

But  had  the  inquisition  singly  the  power  of 
establishing  despotism? 

It  was  likewise  introduced  into  Aragon,  and 
yet  that  kingdom  preserved  its  original  free- 
dom unimpaired,  though  so  neighbouring  to 
Castile,  and  though  so  closely  connected  there- 
with by  the  original  unity  of  the  nation,  and 
by  the  existing  unity  of  the  government. 

Old  Constitution. 

The  fundamental  principle  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  Aragon  was  that  the  king  was  entitled 
to  exercise  only  a very  trifling  influence  on 
internal  affairs,.  He  was  not  at  liberty  to 
delegate  his  authority  to  any  but  a native. 


* Gabriel  Cimbron  de  Avila,  quoted  by  Davila,  212. 
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When  he  would  hold  the  cortes  it  was  indis- 
pensable that  he  himself,  or  at  least  a prince 
of  the  blood  should  be  present,  to  open  the 
proceedings  and  to  close  them  again  with  the 
solemnities  of  homage.*  Nevertheless,  his 
part  in  the  cortes  was  very  limited.  His  pro- 
posals could  never  stand  good  if  there  was  but 
a single  vote  against  them.f  Individuals  could 
always  arrest  the  course  of  the  proceedings  by 
presenting  a memorial  of  grievances,  or  as 
they  were  called  greuges,  a word  of  fear  for 
the  Aragonese  sovereigns;  and  till  these  grie- 
vances were  remedied  the  sittings  could  not 
be  closed.  Especial  care  was  taken  to  render 
the  administration  of  justice  independent  of 
the  royal  will.  There  were  royal  tribunals 
indeed,  and  Philip  II.  established  a new  crimi- 
nal court,  but  these  were  subordinate  to  the 
others;  first  to  the  Justicia  and  to  its  lugar- 
tenientes,  whose  duty  it  was,  at  the  words 
“Avi  fuerza,”  to  aid  all  who  thought  them- 
selves dealt  with  by  might  rather  tlian  right, 
and  who  were  bound  to  hear  the  appeal  of  a 
condemned  man,  though  the  rope  were  actually 
round  his  neck.  It  was  their  office  to  investi- 
gate the  proceedings  of  the  former  court. 
The  justicia  again  was  responsible  to  four  in- 
spectors, who  heard  complaints  against  it,  and 
to  a representative  body  of  seventeen. J The 
whole  constitution  was  secured  by  an  express; 
law  that  no  foreign  soldier  should  be  permitted 
to  set  foot  on  the  soil.j  Aragon  was  a repub- 
lic, detached  and  shut  up  within  itself,  having 
at  its  head  a king,  but  a king  with  very 
limited  prerogatives. 

It  was  inevitable  in  the  period  before  us 
that  this  state  of  things  should  have- been  pro- 
ductive of  numerous  disputes.  The  king  saw 
the  supplies,  for  which  alone  he  had  any  in- 
terest in  holding  a cortes,  swallowed  up  im- 
mediately by  the  expenses  of  his  journey,  and 
of  the  long  stay  to  which  he  was  obliged  in 
consequence  of  the  greuges.\\  For  a long 
while  Philip  If.  forbore  from  holding  cortes; 
the  Aragonese  paid  no  servicio;  under  these 
circumstances  it  was  almost  as  though  the 
country  was  without  a king;  the  laws  were 
administered  without  him,  and  civil  affairs 
proceeded  in  their  usual  course.  It  is  true 
indeed  that  no  proper  national  peace  obtained 
in  the  kingdom;  we  find  count  Martin  of 
Aragon  engaged  in  a sanguinary  feud  with  his 
county  of  Ribagorza,  which  had  expelled  him 


* Blancas,  Modo  <le  proceder  en  Cortes,  ciii.  “ (iuien 
puede  llamar  Cortes.” 

t Geronymo  Martel,  Forma  do  celebrar  Cortes,  c.  ii. 
“Es  necessario  que  conciierde  la  voluntad  del  Rey con 
todos  los  que  intervienen  en  cortes,  sin  que  falta  un  solo 
voto.” 

t Blacas,  Rerum  Aragonicarum  Commentarii,  ap. 
Schott,  Hispania  illustrata,  i.  747. 

§ Fuero  segundo,  De  generalibus  privilegiis  regni  Ara- 
gonum.  Perez,  Relat.  88. 

(Sommaria  dell’  ordine,  MS.  ”Sua  maesta  avanza 
poco,  perche  si  danno  000,000  ducati,  quali  spende  prima 
che  si  parta,  ne  viaggi  et  perche  convien  stare  xnolto 
tempo.” 
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and  emancipated  itself;  we  find  the  Monl 
neses  of  the  Tena  valley  in  arms  against  t 
Moriscoes  of  Codo:  but  the  king  did  not  intt 
pose  in  these  matters,  even  admitting,  as  son 
asserted,  that  he  encouraged  the  Ribagorzan 
nor  could  he  do  so,  his  hands  being  tied  by  tl  ;lotl 
constitution.*  The  inquisition  met  with  p 
culiar  resistance  in  this  kingdom.  Persoi 
could  escape  from  the  authority  of  this  as  we  jisel 
as  of  every  other  royal  court  by  manifestin 
as  the  expression  was,  that  is  appealing  for  a 
to  the  justicia.  That  aid  was  readily  grantet 
the  national  court  sometimes  assigned  tl 
whole  town  of  Saragossa  as  a prison  to  thoi 
who  seemed  already  within  the  clutches  i 
the  inquisition,  and  they  were  to  be  see 
walking  about  in  freedom  as  though  nothin 
were  the  matter.  Upon  this  the  inquisitio  fj® 
would  excommunicate  the  lugartenientes  wh 
had  robbed  it  of  its  prisoners;  but  the  Arag<  io»ir 
nese  did  not  give  way  for  all  that.  They  sei  ih  |i 
to  Rome,  and  did  not  spare  30,000  ducats  f;»r«e 
procure  a revocation  of  the  excommunication  Kthe 
what  a triumph  for  them  to  obtain  it ! Sti 
they  were  incessant  in  their  complaints  of  th  list; 
usurpations  of  the  inquisition,  and  in  the  corte 
of  1585  they  forced  the  king  to  promise  ther 
a speedy  inquiry  into  the  matter,  f 

Much  as  the  Aragonese  boasted  of  their  pos 
tion  with  respect  to  the  king,  proudly  as  the 
dwelt  on  the  words  of  Peter  III. 4 “If  there  b 
vassals  faithful  to  their  lord,  it  is  you;  for  yo; 
are  not  under  a tyrannical  dominion,  but  en 
dowed  with  many  immunities;  I can  distin 
guish  you  from  other  vassals,”— words  whicl  miti 
they  maintained  were  still  applicable  to  them 
nevertheless  there  existed  an  antagonism  be 
tween  the  government  and  the  estates,  whicl 
only  waited  for  an  occasion  to  break  out  inti 
open  strife. § Queen  Isabella  is  stated  to  havf  jitj 
said  in  her  day  she  only  wished  the  Aragonese' 
would  rebel,  that  there  might  be  an  opportu 
nity  of  having  recourse  to  arms  against  them  iilj 
and  changing  their  constitution.  When  dis-  opi 
putes  again  arose  between  the  royal  functiona-  nip 
ries  and  those  of  the  kingdom,  the  duke  ol  lc 
Alva  exclaimed,  “If  the  king  would  give  me  lei 
only  four  thousand  men,  four  thousand  of  those 
I have  myself  disciplined,  I would  soon  lay  low 
the  immunities  of  Aragon. ”11 
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While  things  were  in  this  inauspicious  state: 
the  affair  of  Antonio  Perez  occurred.  As  a tun 


* Blasco  de  La  Nuza,  Historias  ecclesiasticas  y secui 
lares  de  Aragon  desde  1556  hasta  el  1618,  torn.  ii.  lib.  i 'On 
cap.  xx.  cap.  xxxvi. 
j Llorente. 
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t Molinus  (Blanca’s  Commentarii,  p. 
error  when  he  names  Martin. 

§ Tommaso  Contarini:  “ Qjiando  per  avventura  il  re 
procurava  moderare  alcuna  di  quelle  leggi  (Contarini  ^c 
charges  the  Aragonese  nobility  with  ‘ infiniti  sforzi,’  and 
lcose  monstruose,’)  tutto  il  populo  et  tutti  li  grandi  s' 
sollevano  sotto  pretesto  di  voler  difender  la  liberta  loro.” 

']  Soriano,  Relatione  di  Spagna,  7. 
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ive  of  Aragon  he  took  refuge  under  the 
nunities  of  the  Aragonese  constitution,  and 
y protected  him.  But  was  the  king  to 
bw  his  rebellious  subject  an  asylum  in  the 
1st  of  his  own  dominions,  where  he  eould 
but  be  irksome  to  him  ? He  left  no  means 
ried  to  obtain  the  condemnation  and  sur- 
der  of  Perez.  When  all  failed  he  had  re- 
rse  to  the  inquisition,  which  then  arrested 
a charge  of  heresy  the  man  who  might  in 
e of  the  worst  be  tried  for  treason.  Upon 
the  people  of  Aragon  called  to  mind  all 
injuries  they  had  sustained  at  the  hands  of 
t tribunal;  “Besides  it  was  accepted  only 
a hundred  years,  and  they  are  now  elapsed 
ordingly  they  broke  into  open  insurrection 
! rescued  Perez,*  If  the  king  thought  bim- 
' justified  in  putting  down  the  insurrection 
force  of  arms,  the  people  on  their  part 
lught  they  were  justified  in  resisting  force 
h force.  The  Aragonese  banner  of  St. 
orge  waved  once  more  in  the  field.  But 
ether  it  was  from  want  of  experience, 
from  cowardice,  or  from  treachery,  their 
istance  was  almost  nothing.f  The  Casti- 
is  marched  into  Saragossa  almost  without  a 
feck.  The  justicia,  that  bulwark  of  Arago- 
>e  liberty,  now  met  its  doom;  the  chiefs  of 
: people  perished  in  prison,  many  fled  the 
intry.  The  king  summoned  the  eortes  to 
rragona,  in  order  to  modify  the  constitution, 
ilst  the  terror  of  arms  still  prevailed. 
Spittler  has  said,  and  many  have  repeated 
(by  rote  after  him,  that  the  Aragonese  im- 
Inities  were  left  untouched  on  that  occasion. 
Ijt  this  opinion  cannot  rest  on  a general  view 
:he  facts;  they  are  too  plain  and  unambigu- 

The  eortes  proceeded  in  violation  of  the  law. 
ey  were  not  opened  either  by  the  king  or 
any  one  of  royal  blood,  but  by  a Chinchon, 
hbishop  of  Saragossa,  to  whose  family  was 
tly  imputed  a certain  share  in  the  measures 
>pted  by  the  king.  The  Aragonese  were 
iquished,  terrified,  prostrated;  they  dared 
contradict  him.  As  if  it  had  been  pur- 
ely intended  to  set  an  example  of  the 
ach  of  the  law,  the  archbishop  suspended 
: proceedings  in  the  midst,  and  held  a court 
homage  to  confirm  what  had  been  so  far 
le.  Things  were  pushed  still  furl  her.  The 
ig  was  consulted  by  letter  in  dubious  cases, 

I his  decision  was  adopted.  “ A thing  never 
ird  of,  a thing  never  deemed  possible,”  ex- 
tras Martel;  “ the  king  was  not  only  not  in 
: eortes,  but  even  not  in  the  kingdom, 
om  the  Hicronymite  convent  of  our  Lady  of 


See  the  account  given  by  Perez  himself. 

“A  pena  furono  a vista  dell* * * §  inimico,  che  senza 

;re  assaliti  si  voltarono  tutti  in  fuga Forse 

lano  anco  restati  superior!,  se  fossero  stati  cosl  bravi 

defendersi  como  furono  arditi  nel  ribellarsi 

a S M.  ha  scemata  et  riunata  la  liberta  loro,  casti- 
do  tutti  i loro  capi  con  bandi,  con  prigione  perpetue, 
torgli  la  vita.” 


i Estrella,  in  Castile,  the  king  issued  his  orders, 
which  were  solemnly  communicated  to  the 
officers  of  the  justicia,  and  enrolled  in  the  re- 
cords.* The  maintenance  of  other  immunities 
; was  now  not  to  be  thought  of,  and  the  thirty- 
first  article  of  the  resolutions  of  the  eortes 
expressly  declared  that  for  the  future  it  should 
free  to  the  king  and  his  successors  to  nominate 
viceroys,  whether  native  or  alien. f 

Next  those  laws  were  overthrown  which 
bore  upon  the  king’s  influence  over  the  eortes. 
A definite  time  was  fixed  for  hearing  grie- 
| vances,  after  which  no  more  were  to  be  listen- 
ed to.J  The  force  of  an  opposing  vote  was 
abolished  with  respect  to  most  cases,  and  the 
voice  of  the  majority  declared  valid.  “The 
majority  of  every  estate  constitutes  the  estate  ; 
even  if  a whole  estate  be  wanting,  this  shall 
have  no  influence  upon  the  course  of  the  eortes, 
provided  the  same  shall  have  been  duly  sum- 
moned according  to  law.”§  This  was  the 
j more  important  as  the  king  possessed  great 
| and  legitimate  rights  with  regard  to  the  con- 
j vocation  of  the  assembly.  Only  eight  titled 
J houses  of  the  grandees,  not  a single  one  of  the 
j lesser  nobility  or  of  the  hidalgos,  could  claim 
[ to  possess  a seat  and  a vote;  the  king  sum- 
moned them  at  his  pleasure. ||  Some  of  the 
towns  had  an  unconditional  right;  but  the 
king  might  add  as  he  pleased  to  their  num- 
I bers.  Now  if  the  old  fuero  was  based  upon 
j this  usage,  for  without  it,  it  would  have  been 
| absurd  to  make  complete  unanimity  an  indis- 
| pensable  condition  of  every  measure,  it  is 
likewise  plain  that  the  validity  of  the  majority 
of  votes  involved  in  it  a kind  of  command. 
For  this  reason  the  practice  was  still  retained, 
for  certain  cases,  of  requiring  a unanimous 
vote. 

The  tribunal  was  next  taken  in  hand. 
Philip  did  not  indeed  change  its  form,  but  he 
changed  its  essence.  The  independence  of 
the  court  sprang  from  the  manner  of  appoint- 
ing the  lugartenientes  of  the  justicia,  and  their 
acting  deputies,  for  they  themselves  were 
usually  gentlemen  not  versed  in  legal  studies. 
These  functionaries  were  nominated  by  the 
eortes  directly,  or  in  such  a way  that  out  of 
those  proposed  to  him  the  king  selected  those 
who  were  to  fill  the  existing  and  the  future 
vacancies  respectively.  Philip  still  continued 
to  allow  them  a certain  part  in  this  choice,  but 
such  a one  as  was  almost  ridiculous.  He  set- 
tled that  he  should  himself  put  nine  eligible 
persons  in  nomination  ; from  these  the  eortes 
made  a selection,  no  doubt,  but  a selection  of 
eight,  so  that  they  had  only  the  right  of  re- 

* Martel,  Forma  de  proceder  en  Cortes,  c.  vi. 

t La  Nuza,  Historias,  p.  325,  where  there  are  also  some 
limitations. 

t Fuero:  “ El  tempo  dentro  el  qual  se  han  de  dar  los 
greuges.”  Martel,  p.  56. 

§ Fuero:  “Que  eu  ins  eortes  la  mayor  parte  de  cada 
brago  haga  brago.”  Martel,  c.  ii. 

||  Martel:  “ Los  hidalgos  no  pueden  alegar  possession 
de  aver  de  ser  llamados,”  etc. 
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jecting  one;  and  of  these  eight  the  king  ap- 
pointed five  to  act  at  once,  and  three  to  fill  up 
vacancies.*  This  was  in  fact  no  whit  better 
than  though  he  had  named  his  own  men  abso- 
lutely. He  also  suffered  the  four  inspectors  to 
continue,  and  the  court  of  the  seventeen, 
though  he  diminished  the  number,  and  he  took 
them  alternately  from  the  four  estates,  but  the 
real  nomination  was  entirely  with  himself.f 
The  independence  of  the  cortes  was  wholly 
destroyed;  and  as  they  were  thenceforth  all 
royal  courts  just  like  the  inquisition,  there 
were  few  collisions  afterwards  between  them 
and  the  latter;  they  and  it  had  but  one  com- 
mon interest,  and  that  was  the  king’s. 

To  perfect  these  arrangements  Philip  con- 
verted the  Alfajeria,  near  Saragossa,  where  the 
inquisition  was  established,  into  a fortress  com- 
manding the  town.| 

Tlius  the  king  successfully  made  the  most 
decisive  inroads  upon  the  old  rights  of  Aragon. 
The  national  tribunal  was  subjected  to  him, 
the  legislative  assembly  exposed  to  his  in- 
fluence, the  country  opened  to  his  soldiers, 
wider  scope  given  to  the  inquisition,  and  great 
rents  made  in  the  compact  body  of  the  oid 
constitution.  But  every  thing  cannot  be  done 
at  once;  there  still  remained  many  privileges 
unimpaired,  and  the  old  unanimity  of  all  the 
members  of  the  cortes  was  still  required  even 
for  the  grant  of  new  taxes.  The  Aragonese 
had  still  before  them,  for  a future  day,  another 
open  struggle  against  the  new  constitution. 


III.  S 'icily. 


The  example  of  Sicily  shows  how  arduous 
such  a struggle  continued  even  yet  to  be  for 
the  royal  authority. 

There  the  king  had  two  thousand  five  hun- 
dred Spanish  troops;  there  the  inquisition  was 
in  operation;  the  administration  of  justice  was 
for  the  most  part  under  the  king’s  control;  he 
was  therefore  further  advanced  by  two  im- 
portant aids  to  despotism,  than  he  had  been  in 
Aragon  previously  to  the  late  events  there : 
yet  was  he  far  from  being  absolute;  no  where 
was  the  situation  of  his  viceroys  more  difficult. 

For,  although  the  new  system  of  government 
had  gained  some  footing  in  Sicily,  still  the 
old  feudal  constitution  subsisted  in  unbroken 
strength.  The  towns  boasted  that  they  had 
accepted  the  Aragonese  kings  voluntarily  and 
by  treaty,  nay  that  they  had  paved  the  way 
for  them  to  the  kingdom.  Messina  deduced 
its  rights  from  the  first  arrival  in  the  island, 
not  of  the  Normans  merely,  but  of  the  Romans ;§ 
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and  in  fact  it  possessed,  in  the  opinion  of  cot 
petent  judges,  greater  prerogatives  than  at 
city  in  the  whole  world  subject  to  a sovereig 
Those  of  Palermo  were  not  much  inferior;  b 
besides  these  it  was  proud  of  its  then  flouris 
ing  condition,  and  of  the  residence  of  the  vie 
roy  within  its  walls:  it  laid  claim  to  paramoui 
consequence  in  the  kingdom.*  If  these  tv 
cities  were  sometimes  jealous  of  each  othe 
they  were  both  still  more  so  of  the  supremac 
of  the  Spaniards.  How  often  did  Messir 
point  its  cannons  against  the  ships  in  whic 
Spaniards  were  approaching  it!  How  ofte  m 
did  Palermo  revolt  against  the  inquisition 
If  the  towns  had  opened  the  country  to  tl. 
kings,  the  barons  had  helped  them  to  conqut 
it.  Capmany  gives  a list  of  fifty  baronial  fam 
lies  of  Sicily,  all  of  Catalonian  blood. f The 
clung  with  jealous  pertinacity  to  the  claims  ijiei] 
which  they  were  thus  entitled;  they  wei 
also  strong  through  armed  feudal  servici 
Lastly,  the  clergy  were  rich  and  powerful 
many  of  them  were  Spaniards,  and  these  wei 
so  much  the  prouder.  The  circumstances  < 
the  Monarchia  Sicula  (for  the  Sicilian  king 
asserted  that  they  were  the  pope’s  born  le 
gates,)  to  the  pretensions  of  which  the  pop 
yielded,  but  with  reluctance,  made  him  thei 
natural  protector,  and  they  had  frequently  jut 
grounds  for  appealing  to  him  in  consequenc 
of  the  abuses  made  of  the  royal  rights. J 
Now,  when  these  three  estates,  severally  s 
powerful,  assembled  in  parliament,  which  haf 
pened  in  their  case  as  well  as  in  that  of  th 
cortes  of  Aragon  and  Castile,  only  that  the 
might  vote  a servicio,)  it  was  no  very  easL 
thing  for  the  viceroy  to  obtain  this.  Th 
barons  indeed  were  very  ready  to  vote  wha 
they  were  not  liable  to  pay;  their  vassals  paii 
for  them,  and  remained  in  consequence  onl 
so  much  the  weaker  and  more  submissive 
But  the  prelates  who  were  called  on  to  opei  w 
their  purses  frequently  resisted.  The  vice 
roys  made  it  their  study  to  have  among  then 
some  more  obsequious  adherents,  such  men  a 
were  disposed  to  make  themselves  acceptabh 
to  the  court,  on  account  perhaps  of  some  law 
suit.  They  even  adopted  the  petty  stratagen 
of  holding  the  assembly  in  the  worst  season  cj|B| 
the  year,  so  that  the  superior  spiritual  princey 
rather  than  attend  in  person  might  be  inclinec, ](js 
to  send  proxies,  who  were  sure  to  be  mori 
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* Martel,  p.  00:  “ Nominacion  de  personas  per  lugarte- 
nientes  del  jueticia  de  Aragon.” 

t La  iVuza,  Historias,  p,  319. 

j Contarini:  “ . . . . Citadella  che  si  edifica  nel  luogo 
dove  era  situate  il  palazzo  della  inquisitione,  dal  quale 
per  essere  in  luogo  eminente  si  domineri  tutta  Sira 
gossa.” 

§ Ragazzoni,  Relatione  della  Sicilia:  “ Messina  adduce 
li  privilegii  che  gli  furono  concessi  dal  Senato  Romano.” 


Roger’s  Charter  to  Messina,  an.  ]229,  in  Raurner’s  Ho 
henstaufen,  iii.  435. 

* Ragazzoni:  “ Per  la  verita  Palermo  per  la  grandezzi 
di  popolo,  che  fa  intorno  ]00,000  anime,  per  ricchezze  e 
per  nobilta,  habitandovi  quasi  tutti  li  signori  del  regno  ;|r 
i et  per  la  continua  quasi  residenza  della  regia  corte  it 
lei  et  per  il  tratico  et  negotio  e la  principale  che  sia  it 
detto  regno.” 


t Capmany,  Del  establecimiento  de  varias  familias  ibis  jf! 


tres  de  Cataluna  en  las  islas  y reynos  de  Aragon.  Me 
morias  sobre  la  marina,  tom.  ii.  Apendice  de  algunai  ’K 
notas,  p.  37. 

X Scipio  di  Castro,  Avvertimenti  al  Sr.  M.  A.  Colonnt 
quando  ando  vicere  di  Sicilia.”  Tesoro  politico,  tom.  ii 
p.  350. 

§ Breve  dementis  VIT.  ad  Carolum  V.  anno.  1531,  ap 
Rainaldum,  Annales  Ecclesiastici  xx.  624. 
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lily  managed.  It  was  a special  advantage 
I t the  principle  of  making  even  the  vacant 
Ices  pay  had  been  definitely  established;  the 

II  treasurer  voted  on  behalf  of  those  places, 
s the  viceroys  after  all  usually  obtained 
t they  wanted  of  the  clergy.  But  the 
is  still  remained  to  be  dealt  with.  These 
commonly  to  impose  a tax  on  themselves 
ake  up  the  amount  of  the  donative;  they 
efore  chose  for  their  representatives  the 
; obstinate  of  their  citizens,  those  who 
j most  injuriously  affected  by  the  tax,  and 
were  most  independent  of  the  viceroys. 
:emed  necessary  to  the  latter  to  get  their 
officers  among  them  in  some  way  or  an- 
r,  and  indispensable  to  gain  over  to  their 
•ests  the  preetor  of  Palermo,  who  gave  the 
vote,  and  whose  example  was  usually  fol- 
:d  by  the  other  members.  They  did  not 
i the  assembly  til!  they  had  first  struck  an 
rate  balance  between  the  favourable  and 
vourable  votes,  and  assured  themselves 
1 1 they  possessed  a majority.* 

Thus  there  was  associated,  and  in  constant 
jlation  with  the  viceroy,  a power  really  very 

(erior  to  his,  a power  the  preponderating  in- 
:nce  of  which  he  strove  to  get  rid  of  by  all 
nner  of  contrivances,  but  which  continually 
eatened  him  from  the  back  ground. 

IHis  most  important  functions  concerned  the 
Ininistration  of  justice.  The  government 
Hi  indeed  succeeded  in  getting  the  remains 
Ithe  baronial  jurisdictions  into  the  hands  of 
Ifctors  of  law  ; it  had  placed  presidents  in  the 
fcreme  court  instead  of  the  maestro  giusti- 
fee  and  the  luogotenente;f  nor  was  it  possi- 
fi  to  find  men  more  obsequious  to  the  viceroy 
in  the  majority  of  the  ministers  of  justice; 
i/ertheless,  these  functions  of  his  were  cou- 
ld with  the  greatest  difficulties. 
iPhe  main  thing  was,  that  all  the  real  active 
Ivers  of  jurisdiction  belonged  to  the  func- 
Inaries,  whilst  all  the  responsibility  was 
tiped  upon  the  viceroy,  and  he  could  appoint 
lie  to  judicial  offices  but  native  born  Sici- 
p4 

iThree  evils  were  remarked  in  the  class  of 
icial  functionaries,  and  all  three  seemed  in- 
■able.  In  the  first  place,  Sicily,  like  Italy 
1 Spain,  abounded  throughout  in  private 
ds,  feuds  so  widely  ramified  that  the  judges 
|any  important  cause  were  seldom  free  from 
I bias  of  personal  interest,  and  so  rancorous 
I t no  effort  of  force  or  kindness  availed  to 
fey  them. 5 Secondly,  the  members  of  the 
tunals  had  no  fixed  salaries,  but  depended 

Scipio  di  Castro,  Avvertirnenti. 

Buonfiglio  Costanzo,  Historia  di  Sicilia,  ii.  lib.  viii. 

iRagazzoni:  “ Alcuno  non  pud  esser  giudice  che  non 
dottore  et  cittadino  del  regno.” 

Soriano,  Relatione  di  Spagna.  “ Partialita  sono  fra 
) le  quali  se  bene  Don  Ferrante  Gonzaga  et  altri 
ire  hanno  cercato  di  coinporre,  non  hanno  pero  potuto 
tanto  che  basti,  perche  la  discordia  invecchiata  e 
be  una  infermila  venenosa  sparsa  per  tutt’  il  corpo.,, 


on  the  fees  upon  suits.  These  fees  being 
technically  known  by  the  name  of  candles,  it 
became  a standing  joke  to  say,  that  the  litigant 
was  sure  to  win  who  lighted  most  candles  for 
his  judge,  so  that  he  might  the  better  dis- 
cern the  truth.  Shameless  bribery  prevailed. 
Thirdly,  the  two  superior  tribunals,  called  the 
Great  Court  and  the  Holy  Conscience,  were 
constituted  by  functionaries  appointed  only  for 
two  years  who  made  it  their  utmost  endeavour 
to  please  the  viceroy,  so  that  they  might  be 
again  employed  by  him  at  a future  time. 

Whilst  all  these  judges  were  thus  more  in- 
tent upon  their  own  advantage  than  upon  jus- 
tice, they  were  dexterous  enough  to  conceal 
this  from  the  viceroy,  to  prevent  his  per- 
ceiving the  truth,  and  to  cozen  him  with  their 
unjust  judgments.  The  biennial  judges  ex- 
erted every  effort  to  appear  such  as  they 
thought  he  wished  them  to  be:  they  did  not 
only  whatever  pleased  him,  but  whatever  they 
fancied  would  please  him,  and  strove  to  read 
in  his  countenance  the  decision  it  imported 
them  to  pronounce.  But  what  would  be  the 
consequences,  so  soon  as  the  dangerous  mo- 
tives of  interest  found  footing  in  the  viceregal 
house  itself!  There  were  instances  of  per- 
sons, who  to  gain  the  good-will  of  a public  offi- 
cer of  high  station  and  to  make  use  of  him  for 
petty  ends,  contrived  by  extraordinary  hints 
and  suggestions,  to  fill  him  with  flattering 
anticipations  that  resulted  in  nothing  but  con- 
fusion. There  were  women,  whose  property 
was  more  in  expectation  than  in  actual  pos- 
session, and  who  sought  to  ally  themselves  in 
marriage  with  some  of  the  viceroy’s  ministers, 
in  order  to  strengthen  their  interests.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  viceroy  was  sometimes  in  the 
condition  of  the  duke  of  Messina,  who  had 
sometimes  five  law-suits  at  once  in  his  house. 
His  chamberlain  was  engaged  in  litigation 
with  a commune,  his  most  confidential  fa- 
vourite, Pietro  Velasquez,  with  a duke;  his 
auditor  and  his  secretary  laid  claim  each  to  a 
barony,  and  his  son’s  chamberlain  even  to  a 
county.  These  claims  became  entangled  in 
the  ramifications  of  the  general  feuds,  and 
clashing  with  each  other  made  his  house  seem 
a hell.* 

In  this  state  of  things  the  tribunal  was  an 
institution  for  injustice,  an  arena  for  private 
feuds;- the  most  iniquitous  verdicts  were  in- 
evitable. What  could  the  viceroy  do!  If  he 
would  delay  judgment  he  was  hated  like 
death.  If  he  did  not  show  himself  upon  the 
tribunals,  all  the  faults  committed  were  charged 
upon  his  absence,  and  he  was  censured  for 
neglect  of  his  duty:  but  if  he  made  his  ap- 
pearance the  sentences  were  ascribed  to  his 
influence.  If  his  house  had  but  the  most 
remote  interest  in  the  affair  in  question,  the 


* All  this  is  from  Scipio  di  Castro,  Avvertirnenti: 
“ dell’  artificio  de  gli  ufficiali,”  p.  371;  “ dell’  interesse  de 
sevvitori,”  p.  377. 
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most  righteous  decision  was  forthwith  set 
down  as  being  a work  of  partiality. 

Herein  was  manifested  the  natural  character 
of  these  Sicilians;  submissive,  crouching,  and 
seemingly  born  to  be  slaves,  so  long  as  one 
could  promote  their  advantage,  but  who  started 
up  the  instant  their  rights  and  privileges  were 
in  the  least  invaded,  and  maintained  them 
with  the  utmost  vehemence.*  The  number 
of  the  malcontents  was  presently  swelled  by 
the  functionaries  appointed  for  life,  who,  in 
direct  contrast  with  the  biennial  functionaries, 
were  always  in  opposition  to  the  viceroy,  and 
ascribed  to  their  own  influence  whatever  good 
he  did,  and  all  that  was  bad  to  his  neglect  of 
their  counsel.  Next  came  those  of  the  power- 
ful landed  proprietors,  who  had  some  cause  or 
another  of  complaint.  Their  resistance,  which 
appeared  never  to  be  directed  against  the  king 
and  the  law,  but  always  against  abuses  and  the 
viceroy,  affected  a very  legitimate  character. 

And  thus  we  have  here  this  singular  spec- 
tacle; a governor  endeavouring  to  circumvent 
the  natives  by  stratagem,  to  get  money  from 
them,  and  the  natives  again  besetting  the 
governor  with  a thousand  intrigues,  with  the 
effect,  if  not  with  the  intention,  of  getting  rid 
of  him. 

For  what  was  this  or  that  viceroy  to  the 
court  1 We  know  this  court,  where  an  enemy 
was  to  be  found  for  every  man ; where  slander 
opened  a sure  road  to  the  royal  ear;  where  to 
be  doubted  was  to  be  ruined.  The  conflict 
was  speedily  transferred  from  Sicily  to  Ma- 
drid. The  viceroy  and  his  antagonists  made 
themselves  each  their  party  in  the  council  ol 
Italy.  Their  struggle  lasted  for  awhile ; but 
by  and  by  the  complainants  usually  gained  the 
upper  hand,  particularly  when  they  backed 
their  complaints  with  presents.  Then  followed 
first  of  all  reproofs,  and  next  investigations 
called  syndications,  and  lastly  condemnations, 
for  the  sindicators  acted  in  accordance  with 
the  will  of  the  king,  who  had  by  this  time  lent 
his  ear  to  the  complaints.  There  was  no  help 
for  it;  the  viceroy  was  obliged  to  retire,  or  ll 
he  remained  in  office  it  was  with  obloquy  and 
disgrace. 

The  strife  that  convulsed  Sicily  was  in 
reality  carried  on  between  the  royal  authority 
and  the  rights  of  the  several  classes  of  the  na- 
tive inhabitants.  But  the  whole  hatred  which 
the  island  might  in  such  continuous  strife  have 
bent  upon  the  king,  became  personal  and  fell 
upon  his  viceroy.  The  latter  was  then  aban- 
doned by  his  sovereign,  and  the  battle  began 
anew. 

And  hence  it  was,  not  one  of  these  viceroys 
ended  his  career  with  honour.f  Juan  de  La- 
nuza  in  vain  sacrificed  his  own  son  to  the 
claims  of  justice  ; Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  said 
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* Avvertimenti:  “ della  natura  de  Siciliani,”  346.  Ra- 
gazzoni. 

t Cabrera:  “ Sicilia  fatal  a sus  virreyes.” 
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that  his  virey  did  the  deeds  of  a Roman,  1 
from  stupidity,  and  he  deposed  him.  Don  L 
de  Muncada  was  expelled  in  an  insurrect 
by  the  Sicilians.  Though  the  duke  of  Mon 
leone  was  old  and  weak,  he  was  compelled 
go  to  Spain  to  justify  himself.  Don  Ferrai 
Gonznga  was  accused  of  mal-administration 
the  corn  revenue,  and  subjected  to  a very 
vere  sindication.  Juan  de  Vega  experient 
one  no  milder,  having  been  implicated  throu 
his  father-in-law  in  the  internal  quarrels  of  t 
Sicilians.  The  duke  of  Medina  was  forced 
witness  the  punishment  of  those  confidai 
who  had  thrown  his  house  into  confusion,  a 
then  to  quit  office.  Don  Garcia  de  Tok 
was  overthrown  by  his  enemies  at  court, 
was  in  vain  the  marquis  of  Pescara  kept  hi 
self  aloof  from  every  private  interest;  his  tn> 
confidential  minister  committed  the  faults 
himself  avoided ; the  strong  reprimands  i 
dressed  to  him  would  infallibly  have  been  1 
lowed  by  his  dismissal,  had  not  his  dee 
anticipated  this.  Though  Marc  Antonio  C 
lonna,  having  had  all  these  cases  urgently  p p.i 
before  him,  profited  by  the  warning,  and 
the  whole  conducted  himself  very  well,  si 
even  he  did  not  escape  suspicion  on  the  kin; 
part.  Upon  the  strength  of  some  letters  fou  ^ 
in  the  inventory  of  a baptized  Jew  at  Messit 
Marc  Antonio  Colonna  was  recalled,  and  I 
accuser  made  president  of  the  kingdom.* 

So  stood  matters  in  Sicily.  This  strife  1 
tween  the  two  powers  was  never  brought  tc 
definite  decision.  The  Spanish  kings  fou 
themselves  constrained  to  limit  the  privileg 
of  the  inquisition,  and  when  they  re-establish 
it,  to  bind  the  inquisitors  to  greater  moderati 
in  the  discharge  of  their  office,  f 
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If  the  towns  and  barons  of  Sicily  derived  s 
greater  degree  of  independence  from  the  fat  d 
that  they  had  rendered  services  to  the  roy 
house;  those  of  Naples  could  compare  wi 
them  in  this  respect.  There  the  Aragone 
faction  of  the  barons  had  thrice  proved  victo: 
ous  for  their  king,  and  obtained  a distinguish 
position  in  consequence.  The  first  occasi 
was  on  the  arrival  of  Alfonso  V.,  and  in 
wars  connected  therewith,  waged  by  Ferrar 
the  elder,  against  his  rebellious  subjects.  T 
second  was  on  the  conquest  of  the  kingdom 
Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  when  Gonsalvo 
Cordova  portioned  out  no  few  possessions 
the  vanquished  among  the  chief  persons  of  hhi 
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army.  The  third  was  at  the  successful  d te'* 


fence  of  Naples  by  Charles  V.  against  Franc 
I.,  when  eleven  of  the  most  eminent  men 


* Buonfiglio  Costanzo,  Historia  di  Sicilia,  p.  G58. 

| Llorente,  ii.  125,  limited  by  the  words  of  Scipio 
Castro,  p.  371:  “ Li  padri  inquisitori,  i quali  hanno 
tuto  conoscere  che  alia  maesta  del  re  catolico  e stato 
grato  colui  il  quale  nel  suo  procedere  ha  usato  magj 
inodestia,  doveianno  guaidarsi  da  rottura.” 
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i defeated  party  were  punished  with  the 
fiscation  of  their  property,  six  others  with 
fiscation  and  death,  and  many  other  persons 
nferior  station  were  implicated  in  the  mis- 
ice;  the  property  of  all  these  persons  was 
sferred  to  the  victors.  The  prince  of 
nge  was  almost  too  liberal  in  disposing  of 
The  burghers  of  Naples  took  a lively  part 

[ill  these  conflicts,  and  on  the  same  side, 
the  third  greatest  peril  of  Ferrante  the 
5r,  and  of  Ferrantino,  they  were  their  main 
porters.  On  the  first  arrival  of  Gonsalvo 
ICordova,  with  whom  they  had  long  kept  up 
Ijunderstanding,  they  opened  their  gates  to 
li.  In  the  siege  of  1528  they  displayed  a 
Itinacious  fidelity  that  determined  the  issue 
jtlie  war.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  there 
p in  Naples  nothing  like  independent 

t'ngth,  on  the  part  either  of  the  nobility  or 
he  towns;  the  viceroy  was  there  free  from 
difficulties  encountered  by  his  compeer  of 
lily.  The  condition  of  Naples  excited  the 
iider  of  politicians,  still  more  than  did  that 

Fastile;  they  saw  the  government  despotic, 
subjects  proud ; the  former  hated,  and  the 
er  disposed  to  revolt ; yet  the  former  firmly 
hbl ished,  and  the  latter  obedient.* 
i’hus  we  come  again  to  the  old  question; 
v was  the  feudal  system  humbled  1 How 
p a new  constitution  established  on  the 
Bis  of  the  royal  prerogative! 

The  nobles  and  Ihe  towns. 

n the  first  place,  the  nobles  were  divided 
png  themselves.  Often  as  the  Aragonese 
rion  had  prevailed,  it  could  never  a 1 to- 
her  put  down  that  of  Anjou;  hence  it  was 
er  possible  for  the  nobility  to  combine  in 
' united  effort  against  the  government.  The 
les  used  to  assemble  in  the  Seggi  of  Na- 
I s,  and  there  they  exercised  some  rights 
cting  the  general  interests.  There  was 
need  of  disturbing  them  in  the  exercise  of 
se.  The  majority  possessed  by  the  govern- 
nt  party  was  so  strong  and  so  much  to  be 
ed  on,  that  Thomas  Campanella  advised 
king  to  establish  similar  institutions  in  his 
(erstates,  as  certain  instruments  for  securing 
igiance.f  No  additional  member  could  be 
pitted  into  these  seggi  without  the  king’s 
iress  pertnission.|:  To  prevent  the  possi- 
ty  of  unanimity  ever  occurring  in  these 
emblies,  the  king  bestowed  the  vacant  fiefs 

A1  Sr.  Landi,  MS.  “ In  vero,  consideratosi  il  gover- 
3re  et  il  governaio,  quello  imperioso  et  altiero,  questo 
jrho  et  indomito,  quello  odiato  per  la  repentina  gran- 
:a  et  ppr  la  natura  insupportable  da  molti,  questo 
inato  alle  rivolte  et  percio  atto  a poter  essere  solle- 

I)  et  favorito  da  diversi  interessati,  essendosi  quello 
lente  stabilito  nel  possesso  et  nel  regimento  che 
sto  non  possa  cosi  facilmente  ne  sc  uo  ter  si  no  ricalci- 
e,— si  deve  ammirare  et  stupire  di  cosi  fatto  suc- 
o.” 

Campanella,  Monarchia  Hispanica,  c.  xiv. 

Beaumont,  Statistics  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  chap.  vi.  of 
six  seggi  of  the  city  of  Naples. 

8 


jOn  persons  of  the  burgher  class,  or  on  fo- 
reigners, such  as  Genoese  merchants;  and 
these  new  men  claimed  all  the  privileges  of 
the  others,  but  naturally  incurred  the  mortifi- 
cation of  not  being  recognised  as  equals  by 
their  fellow  members. 

Secondly,  the  king  of  Spain  contrived  to  bind 
the  ambition  of  the  Neapolitan  nobility  to  his 
own  cause.  There  was  no  baron  so  petty  that 
he  might  not  aspire  to  the  rank  of  count  or  of 
duke;  the  kings  of  Spain  even  bestowed  the 
title  of  prince,  which  had  always  before  been 
withheld.  Now  this  did  not  merely  attach  the 
recipients  of  favour  to  its  dispenser;  the 
shrewd  politicians. of  those  times  noticed  also 
an  effect  of  a totally  distinct  kind  resulting 
therefrom.  All  the  people  of  rank  in  the  land 
flocked  to  Naples,  where,  as  their  natural 
emulation  gathered  strength  from  the  con- 
course of  numbers,  each  strove  to  outdo  the 
others  in  splendour,  and  every  man  endea- 
voured to  live  at  least  in  a manner  suitable  to 
his  rank.  But  as  their  titles  alone  rose,  but 
not  their  incomes,  this  was  not  always  possi- 
ble, and  most  of  these  ambitious  persons  ruined 
their  fortunes.*  From  the  affluence  which 
would  have  sufficed  to  maintain  them  in  con- 
sideration and  importance,  they  fell  into  debt, 
poverty,  and  that  embarrassed  condition  that 
cut  them  to  the  quick.  If  they  then  retired  to 
their  estates  to  retrieve  their  affairs,  they  still 
needed  the  indulgence  of  the  king.  He  left 
their  hands  free  as  to  their  manorial  posses* 
sions;  he  did  not  stand  in  the  way  of  their 
assumptions  against  the  clergy  as  he  might 
have  done ; how  often’did  these  nobles  appoint 
needy  priests  to  benefices,  who  contented 
themselves  with  a small  portion  of  the  income 
of  their  cures,  leaving  the  rest  to  their  pa- 
trons ! On  these  occasions  the  royal  tribunals 
often  enough  shut  their  eyes  to  the  abuse. 

But  there  was  another  still  more  direct  way 
to  humble  the  nobility,  viz.,  the  exercise  of 
impartial  justice  in  the  city.  The  better  to 
understand  the  advantage  of  this,  we  must  call 
to  mind  the  relation  in  which  the  nobles  stood 
to  the  people  of  Naples. 

This  was  the  same  relation  of  jealousy,  of 
hatred  between  class  and  class,  of  secret  or 
open  dislike,  which  has  shown  itself  more 
actively  in  Germany  than  in  any  other  nation 
in  the  world.  This  cannot  be  more  strongly 
exemplified  than  by  the  circumstances  that 
accompanied  the  attempt  of  the  Spaniards  to 
introduce  the  inquisition  into  the  country. 


* Alla  Santita  di  Paolo  V.  MS.  c.  2.  “Come  quel  1 i 
die  si  pascono  assai  di  fumo  et  belle  apparenze,  comin- 
ciarorio  a pretendere  diversi  titoli,  intanto  che  ogni  mi- 
nimo  barone  si  procurd  titoio  di  duca,  principe,  mnrehese 
et  conte:  il  che  facilmente  essendoli  stato  conceduto  dal 
re,  che  sempre  hebbe  mira  di  tenerseli  grati,  . . . . et  per 
mantenimento  di  essi  titoli  essendoli  stato  necessario 
spendere  largamente,  mentre  hanno  voluto  far  residentia 
in  Napoli,  et  conseguentemente  essendosi  indehit  at  i , 
sono  stati  forzati  a ritirarsi  nelli  loro  stati,  dove  si  co- 
minciarono  a dare  in  preda  tutto.” 
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Pietro  di  Toledo  made  little  account  of  the 
first  movements,  and  of  the  isolated  resistance 
offered  by  the  several  ranks;  but  when  both 
united  in  arms,  and  nobles  and  burghers  flock- 
ed together  at  the  sound  of  the  tocsin,  took 
hands  and  marched  two  and  two,  a noble  and 
a burgher  together,  to  the  church,  shouting, 
“Union  !”  as  they  went,  then  the  viceroy  was 
alarmed.*  He  called  to  him,  to  Puzzuolo  the 
old  eletto  of  the  people,  Domenico  Terracina, 
the  consultores,  and  the  chief  people  of  the 
different  localities.  There  he  represented  to 
them  that  it  was  he  who  made  the  burghers 
and  the  nobles  equal;  he  would  now  grant 
them  something  which  he  had  not  granted  the 
nobles  when  they  stood  alone,  nor  now  when 
they  had  at  last  united  with  the  burghers;  he 
would  grant  it  to  the  latter,  and  to  them  alone. 
He  gave  them  a written  assurance  that  there 
should  never  be  any  question  of  the  inquisition, 
nor  of  any  prosecution  to  be  begun  on  account 
of  these  proceedings. f So  urgent  did  it  seem 
to  the  greatest  viceroy  Naples  ever  had,  to 
keep  alive  the  hostility  between  the  two 
classes. 

But  how,  we  ask,  could  he  boast  of  having 
made  the  burghers  equal  to  the  nobles'? 

When  Pietro  di  Toledo  departed  from  the 
imperial  court  at  Ratisbon,  to  assume  the  go- 
vernment of  Naples,  and  reflected  by  the  way 
on  the  condition  and  the  disorders  of  that 
kingdom,  he  made  up  his  mind  to  a rigid  and 
unbiassed  administration  of  justice.  This  man, 
who  gave  the  city  a new  form,  did  as  much  by 
the  state.  Under  his  government  marquises, 
dukes,  and  princes,  were  seen  committed  to 
prison  for  their  debts;  their  causes  were  tried 
before  judges  of  plebeian  extraction  ; in  crimi- 
nal prosecutions  they  were  not  spared  the 
rope,  but  were  punished  even  capitally.];  In 
this  way  the  old  disorders  were  put  an  end  to. 
The  nobles  and  the  burghers  were  made  equal 
before  the  law.  The  rebellious  necks  of  the 
former  were  bent;  the  latter  were  inspired 
with  a lofty  feeling  of  self-esteem.  The  pas- 
sions of  this  people  were  made  use  of  to  keep 
it  in  allegiance.  New  food  was  given  the 
secret  hate  it  cherished  against  the  nobles,  by 
appointing  a man  of  burgher  rank  to  judge  the 
offences  of  the  princely  transgressors,  and  in 
point  of  fact  that  judge  gave  free  course  to  a 
certain  spirit  of  vengeance. 

* These  particulars  are  front  the  MS.  “De]|e  scritture 
del  Sigr  Hettore  Gesualdo,  comniissario  per  Sua  Maesti 
nella  causa  delli  rontori  di  Napoli.”  Informatt.  vol. 
xxxiv.  and  in  particular  from  the  Relatione  di  dettoSigr 
Hettore  di  detti  romori  a Sua  Maesta:  I have  not  found 
them  elsewhere. 

t Prom  the  same  Scritture,  “ Eccettione  presentata  per 
la  citta.”  Pietro  di  Toledo  assures  the  citizens,  “ che 
l’haveva  egualati  con  li  signori  principi  di  questa  citta 
et  regno;”  moreover,  “che  voleva  piu  tosto  fare  detta 
gratia  al  popolo  solo  che  a tutta  la  citta  insieme.” 

t Lippomano:  “ In  Napoli,  massime  nelle  cause  che  si 
trattano  innanzi  al  vicere,  veramente  si  fa  giustitia,  et 
non  si  permette  che  huomo  per  grande  che  sia  opprima  le 
persone  basse,  perche  si  procede  contra  di  loro,  benche 
piano  inarchesi,  duchi  et  principi.’’ 
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Complaints  were  now  raised  by  the  nobili 
and  that  not  by  the  Neapolitan  alone.  T 
Venetian  nobili  also,  to  whom  we  owe  ( 
Relationi,  were  dissatisfied  with  these  thin 
Had  not  nature  and  fortune  established  an 
effaceable  difference  between  the  two  ranks  i; 
Were  people  to  imitate  the  Turks,  amo  » 
whom  all  were  equally  slaves?  Besides  t 
noble  would  be  reduced  to  despair,  findi 
himself  debased,  and  the  burgher  would  |aei 
come  arrogant  when  treated  like  a noble, 
Pietro  de  Toledo,  however,  knew  very  w 
what  he  was  doing;  he  knew  that  by  t 
course  he  pursued  he  kept  the  two  ranks  ap  jth 
from  each  other,  so  that  neither  could  w 
attempt  any  thing  without  the  other. f 1 
saw  that  by  this  means  he  tranquillized  t 
kingdom,  and  so  he  pursued  his  way  unswe  fee 
ingly,  and  the  greater  the  rigour  of  the  judg  al 
the  greater  were  in  his  eyes  their  claim 
promotion  and  titles.  In  this  way  he  broke 
the  remaining  strength  of  both  these  class 
They  had  still  the  right  of  granting  the  dot  ftr 
tive,  and  at  times  we  see  them  assembled 
what  were  called  general  parliaments;  1 lly 
these  are  not  to  he  compared  even  with  t 
Castilian  cortes  in  their  last  aspect;  the 
fluence  of  the  Sindico  gave  them  their  deb 
minate  bias,  and  they  vied  in  granting  all  tl 
was  demanded  of  them.  Their  existence  w 
almost  overlooked.] 
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But  there  remains  yet  a third  estate  to 
considered,  the  ecclesiastical,  and  this  vijai» 
more  important  in  Naples  than  any  wht 
else,  in  consequence  of  the  peculiar  position 
that  kingdom. 

The  popes,  we  know,  never  made  upon  a lion 
other  country  such  strenuous  or  such  success 
claims  of  complete  supremacy;  here  they  h ier 
immediately  in  their  own  hands  the  patronaupa 
of  most  ecclesiastical  places;  and  were  not 
clergymen  natural  allies  of  the  pope?  T:i 
Neapolitan  clergy  carried  into  actual  insti  i, 
taneous  operation  those  decrees  of  the  coun 
of  Trent  which  the  king  rejected,  those  name 
that  had  reference  to  the  jurisdiction  of  t: ab! 
church  over  the  laity.  The  famous  bull, 
Ccena  Domini,  which  pretends  to  limit  life 
right  of  the  temporal  sovereigns  to  impc ; 
taxes  on  their  subjects,  met  with  their  ent 
approval.  Though  the  viceroy  strongly  p 
hibited  its  promulgation,  six  bishops  and 
archbishop  of  Naples  did  not  hesitate 
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* Tiepolo:  “ Una  diversity  che  non  si  pud  mu  tare 
non  muta  la  natura  et  li  costumi  di  tutt’  il  mondo.” 

j The  author  of  the  Ragionamento  del  re  Filippo  IF 
principe  suo  figliuolo,  MS.  “ I popoli  godonc  mira 
mente  di  questa  giustitia,  col  mezzo  della  quale  por  r)j 
vedere  i conti  loro  contra  lor  baroni,  et  i baroni  senz;  ueil! 
popolo  sono  capi  senza  membro.” 


f See  some  particulars  in  Parrino,  Teatro  de’ Victor. 


from  which  Giannone  has  taken  almost  all  he  enmmu 


cates  on  this  subject.  Both  are  very  unsatisfactory,  onc- 


er as 
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iaten  vvitli  excommunication  those  who  j 
u Id  endeavour  to  exact  taxes.*  The  close 
|nexion  of  the  clergy  with  Rome  was  on 
ry  occasion  very  dangerous  to  the  whole 

e. 

’he  viceroys,  however,  derived  advantage 
n the  fact  that  the  higher  clergy  of  the 
tolic  church  are  actuated  by  a twofold  in- 
;st.  The  one  interest  is  in  favour  of  the 
less  of  ecclesiastical  authority,  and,  in  as 
as  this  is  directed  against  the  laity,  is  by 
means  in  opposition  to  the  welfare  of  the 
e.  But  it  has  another  interest  in  conflict 
h the  absolute  supremacy  of  the  pope, 
ch  falls  too  heavily  upon  its  own  body.  It 
i under  the  influence  of  this  feeling  that 
great  councils  were  held;  it  was  for  the 
e reason  the  clergy  had  recourse  to  the 
il  authority  against  the  ecclesiastical, 
inst  the  supreme  bishop.  This  last  named 
srest  was  very  prominently  exemplified  in 
des, 

t may  be  that  the  Roman  curia  often  set 
very  unjust  pretensions;  but  at  times  it 
lly  had  very  well  founded  causes  of  com- 
nt.  If  the  Neapolitan  bishops  demanded 
raordinary  fees  for  every  act  of  their  office, 
Ugh  this  was  otherwise  amply  remunerated ; 
j,hey  required  compensation  even  for  the 
opletion  and  execution  of  papal  dispensa- 
is  to  marry,  this  might  possibly  have  been 
lused ; but  was  it  to  be  endured  that  upon 
[towing  small  benefices  they  should  demand 
f the  income  of  the  first  year,  and  besides 
i higher  fees  than  the  papal  dataria  and 
ncery?  that  to  secure  these  profits  they 
er  troubled  themselves  as  to  whether  the 
efices  were  reserved  to  the  pope  or  not,  but 
n looked  out  for  pretenders  to  the  right  of 
ronage,  and  uniting  with  them,  proceeded 
once  to  fill  up  the  appointments  If  Many 
er  things  besides  were  complained  of  by 
papal  nuncios.  The  bishops  had  empower- 
the  apostolic  chamber  to  fix  at  a ceriain 
ff  the  tithes  accruing  to  it  from  the  king- 
1,  and  to  leave  the  collection  of  the  amount 
them;  but  upon  this  they  not  only  arbi- 
•ily  augmented  the  rate,  but  they  also, 
iblisbed  collectors’  places,  the  burden  of 
ich  fell  upon  the  tithepayers,  and  disposed 
hem  by  sale.;  and  yet  for  all  that  they  paid 
papal  chamber  badly.  The  camera  had 
i compounded  with  the  chapters  for  its  right 
spolia;  the  bishops  collected  the  specified 
ps  in  this  case  also;  but  here  again  they 
reased  the  amount,  they  appointed  collec- 
& unduly,  and  they  were  equally  dishonest 

Giannone,  Istoria  Civile  di  Napoli,  lib.  xxxiii-  c.  iv. 
Relatione  alia  Santita  di  Nro  Signore  Papa  Paolo  V. 
Hr  avidita  di  guadagnare  l'emolumenti  delle  espedi- 
i delle  bolle  hanno  conferito  detti  beneficii  indiffe 
:emerite,  non  havendo  riguardo  se  soiio  affetti  o ri 
'at i alia  sede  apostolica.  Et  in  caso  che  sono 
rvati, — pongono  in  campo  che  siano  di  juspatronato, 
>perano  che  li  figurati  preteridenti  del  juspatronato 
rrono  in  Napoli.” 


in  their  payments  to  the  apostolic  chamber. 
Thus  they  at  once  oppressed  those  beneath 
them,  and  defrauded  their  superior.  The 
council  of  Trent  had  enjoined  the  establish- 
ment of  seminaries  for  the  education  of  young 
persons  without  fortune,  and  directed  that  the 
expense  should  be  defrayed,  first,  by  contribu- 
tions- from  the  clergy,  and  next,  by  the  com- 
bination of  smaller  benefices.  Now  the  Nea- 
politan bishops  levied  contributions  at  first,  and 
then  they  united  benefices;  but  no  matter  how 
many  of  these  they  put  together,  they  never 
desisted  from  levying  the  contributions,*  and 
no  matter  how  much  they  raised  from  both 
sources,  they  never  admitted  into  the  semina- 
ries any  but  persons  who  could  pay.  They 
were. at  constant  variance  on  these  and  other 
subjects  with  the  papal  chamber,  with  the 
nuncios,  and  the  visitators  of  the  Curia, 
What  could  have  been,  more  to  be  dreaded  by 
them  than  a strict  control  and  supervision  such 
as  Rome  had  in  view  I 

Now  if  the  first  purpose  which  wc  noticed 
in  the  clergy,  namely,  that  of  extending  their 
jurisdiction  over  the  laity  in  concert  with  the 
popes,  was  attended  with  inconvenience,  nay 
with  danger  to  the  government,  though  the 
latter  always  contrived  to  avoid  the  danger  by 
means  of  its  relations  with  Rome  and  new 
treaties, — this  second  tendency  of  the  clergy 
to  counteract  the  apostolic  see  was  on  the 
other  hand  of  extraordinary  utility  to  the  go- 
vernment. For  to  whom  could  the  ecclesiastic, 
have  recourse  I He  was  always  obliged  to 
take  refuge  with  the  government;  he  was 
forced  to  appeal  to  the  interest  it  had  in  putting 
bounds  to  the  church’s  jurisdiction,  an  interest 
which  on  other  occasions  he  himself  warmly 
opposed. 

Thus  it  was  that  the  Neapolitan  clergy  sur- 
rendered to  the  laity  among  other  thing's  the 
administration  of  its  seminaries,  and  if  the  pope 
desired  to  have  these  inquired  into,  the  clergy 
obtained  a declaration  from  the  government 
that  no  sort  of  authority  over  the  laity  should 
be  conceded  to  a papal  commissioner,  and  they 
contrived  that  the  pope’s  instructions  should  be 
refused  the  exequatur .f  Again,  what  an  easy 
matter  it  was  to  uphold  and  confirm  before  the 
royal  chamber  the  claims  of  those  pretenders 
to  the  right  of  patronage  before  mentioned. 
It  was  plain  that  a patronage  once  in  lay  hands 
might,  from  the  peculiar  circumstance  of  the 

* Alla  Santita  di  Paolo  V.  “ Molti  vicarii  hanno  uniti 
beneficii  semplici  piu  di  quello  che  saria  bisognato  al 
vitto  et  sostentamento  di  detti  seminarii,  et  molti  altii 
n’hannouniti  in  buona  parte,  et  nondimeno  seguitano 
d’esigere  tutta  delta  tassa,  quale  incorporano  con  Ten- 
trata  degli  ordinarii.” 

t Alla"  Santita  di  Paolo  V.  “II  commissario,  Carlo 
Beihuomo,  ancorche  molto  tempo  facesse  instanza  per 
havere  l’Exequatur  regio,  mai  p >te  otteneiMo,  poiche  li 
vicarii  secretamente  fecero  intendere  a li  regii  official} 
che  non  lo  dovessero  concedere,  asserendo che  saria  slato 
interesse  alia  giurisdittione  di  Sua,  Maesta,  essendo  che 
Padministratori  di  detti  seminarii  erano  tutrti  laici  et 
non  dovevano  cssere  astretti  a render  conto  a giudica 
ecclesiastici.” 
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country,  fall  one  time  or  another  into  those  of 
the  king,  but  that  this  could  never  occur  so 
long  as  the  patronage  was  acknowledged  to  be 
vested  in  the  church.  This  was  a principle 
of  frequent  recurrence  in  other  cases  besides. 
An  alliance  grew  up  between  the  government 
and  the  ecclesiastical  order;  an  alliance  di- 
rected in  the  first  instance  against  the  en- 
croachments of  Home,  but  one  by  which  the 
temporal  power  of  the  clergy  was  necessarily 
limited,  and  the  power  of  the  crown  over  the 
body  greatly  enhanced. 


New  constitution. 


Here,  as  in  Sicily,  the  contest  was  carried 
on  with  arts  that  cannot  be  justified;,  the  con- 
sequence in  Sicily  was  that  the  viceroy  became 
impotent  and  his  credit  unstable,  whilst  in 
Naples  the  government  grew  strong,  nay  un- 
limited, It  availed  itself  of  the  ambition  of 
the  barons,  of  the  antipathy  of  the  burgher 
class  to  the  nobles,  of  the  craving  of  the  clergy 
for  wealth  and  enjoyment,  to  divide  and  hum- 
ble them  all.  But  perhaps  it  would  not  have 
succeeded  in  this  if  it  had  not  at  the  same 
time  contrived  to  establish  its  strength  se- 
curely upon  the  basis  of  a rigidly  defined 
hierarchy  of  officials,  devoted  troops,  and  con- 
siderable taxes.  The  destruction  of  the  old 
constitution,  and  the  creation  of  the  new,  pro- 
ceeded always  hand  in  hand.  We  separate 
them  only  that  we  may  set  the  various  points 
of  the  matter  in  a more  distinct  light. 


Relation  to  the  Pope. 


Let  us  then  confine  our  attention  in  the  first 
place  to  the  point  already  touched  on,  the 
securing  of  the  country  against  the  machina- 
tions of  the  pope,  who,  as  feudal  lord,  asserted 
here  a twofold  claim  to  legitimate  influence. 
The  palladium  of  the  kingdom,  the  true  bul- 
wark against  all  papal  encroachments,  was  the 
royal  exequatur.  The  catholic  kings  of  Spain 
were  not  so  catholic  as  to  allow  of  this  being 
wrested  from  them.  Ferdinand  indignantly 
commanded  a courier  of  the  pope,  who 
had  entered  the  kingdom  with  a brief,  and 
without  an  exequatur to  be  arrested  and 
hanged ,*  Charles  V,  laid  it  down  as  his  most 
decided  will  that  no  decree  should  be  published 
in  the  kingdom  without  his  permission  ;f  no 


one  was  to  contravene  .this  who  valued 
favour  and  service.  Philip  II.  gave  orders 
punish  any  one  who  should  have  the  audac 
to  publish  any  decree  in  the  kingdom  withi 
his  own  approbation,*  These  kings  adhei 
firmly  to  these  principles,  notwithstanding 
the  vehemence  with  which  the  popes  protesi 
that  they  were  in  contradiction  to  the  clau; 
of  their  investiture.  A capellano  maggu 
had  been  appointed,  only  to  determine  whetl 
a decree  was  of  purely  ecclesiastical  impc 
or  whether  it  bore  on  secular  matters;  t ei 
papal  adherents  complained,  however,  of  tl 
officer,  that  his  pretended  independence  v 
only  apparent,  and  that  the  decisions  he  p 
nounced  were  in  every  instance  dictated  by  t 
royal  councils.  This  position  of  the  kirjn 
was,  however,  the  easier  to  maintain,  inasmu 
as  all  the  three  orders,  not  only  the  clerical, 
which  we  have  spoken,  but  the  two  othi 
likewise,  had  a great  interest  in  getting  rid 
the  pope’s  influence.  During  the  troub,|il( 
with  which  the  kingdom  was  constantly 
flicted,  the  nobles  had  received  a vast  deal 
church  property  from  the  archbishops  a 
bishops,  at  first  perhaps  on  lease  or  by  way 
pledge,  or  for  safe  keeping,  and  this  they  hioi 
afterwards  retained  as  their  own.  They  hi 
therefore,  the  utmost  reason  to  fear  the  po] 
who  was  always  intent  on  the  recovery 
alienated  church  property.  Fortunately  I 
them  the  papers,  by  which  the  church  mig  ij 
have  proved  its  priority  of  possession,  had  be> 
lost  in  the  troubles;  still  a multitude  of  la 
suits  were  continually  going  on  about  the |an 
matters,  and  the  nobility  were  incessantly  In 
need  of  protection  on  the  part  of  the  roj  o 
against  the  clerical  authority.  In  no  less  d leir 


lb 
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* Ferdinand  au  viceroi  de  Naples,  Burgos,  22  May 
150?.  Spanish  and  French  Lettres  du  roi  Louys  Xlt  i’ 
p.  109.  Afterwards  given  to  the  press  by  Van  Espen" 
Liinig,  and  Llorente. 

f Edict  of  Charles  V.  of  April  30. 1510,  in  the  Relatione 
“ alia  Santita,”  &c.  not  known,  as  it  appears,  to  (Jjan- 
none.  “ Perche  sono  Ie  regie  pragmatiche  net  regno,  che 
qualsivoglia  provisione  che  vengiii  fuori  del  regno  non  si 
puo  esseguire  senza  nostra  scienza  e licenza,  le  quali 
sono  in  viridi  observantia,  ....  per  questo  ordiniamo 
che  cost  le  debbiate  esseguire  et  far  esseguire:  e se  si 
facesse  il  contrario  con  li  notarii  et  altri  laici  vi  asse- 
curarete  delle  persone  loro,  et  se  fossero  clerici,  gli  ordi- 


gree  must  the  burgher  corporations,  whii 
would  never  tolerate  the  exemption  of  tl 
clergy  from  the  public  burdens  in  their  town  fid 
have  wished  to  keep  out  a power,  the  influem 
of  which  would  have  upheld  or  restored  tl 
exemptions.  And  thus  the  three  orders  c 
operated  with  the  king’s  decided  will  to  r 
strict  the  operation  of  the  supremacy  of  Ron  !i 
to  such  a degree,  that  it  brought  in  to  tl  m 
pope  little  more  than  the  white  palfrey  evei 
Peter  and  Paul’s  day.  Those  who  inclined  i 
the  papal  interests  dreaded  they  should  see 
counterpart  to  the  Monarchia  Sicula  arise  isi 
Naples. 


Functionaries,  the  Army,  Revenues. 

In  this  way  the  viceroys  had  the  kingdom  i ?» 


much  the  more  freely  at  their  disposal.  Tt 
old  dignities  indeed  still  subsisted;  there  wei 
still  to  be  seen  at  times  the  supreme  ju  ' 
with  his  banner  of  justice,  the  grand  proth 


narete  che  ne  venghino  a dare  infornoatione,  perche 
possa  da  noi  procedere  come  si  conviene.” 

* Philip  s edict  of  the  3CUh  of  Aug.  1561-  Ib^d.  Alreadip 
known. 
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•j  iry  with  his  honorary  emblem  the  book, 
' high  chancellor  with  his  doctor’s  laurel, 
• all  essential  power  had  passed  away  from 
n to  the  presidents  and  councillors  of  the 
!il  courts.  At  the  head  of  the  real  effec- 
-1  judiciary  was  the  holy  council  of  Santa 
!e  ara.  Even  the  native  inhabitants  were 
i!  tent  to  see  five  Spanish  councillors  sitting 
? t besides  ten  Italian ; it  seemed  to  them 
one  set  would  be  free  from  the  party 
ings  prevailing  in  the  country,  and  that  the 
!r  would  be  furnished  with  adequate  knovv- 
;e  of  local  circumstances,  so  that  the  two 
:ther  would  co-operate  the  more  efficiently 
le  ends  of  justice.*  Appeals  were  referred 
lis  court  from  all  the  others  of  the  king- 
1,  particularly  from  that  of  the  vicaria  and 
seven  other  tribunals  of  the  city.  It  en- 
id  so  much  the  more  consideration,  because 
irmed  an  exception  to  the  rule  affecting  all 
other  courts,  inasmuch  as  its  members 
Id  be  removed,  either  not  at  all,  or  only 
1 extraordinary  difficulty.  It  was  well 
wn  that  the  president  could  be  more  ser- 
;able  to  h:s  friends  than  many  a prince; 
it  was  remarked  that  even  the  king,  by 
>ni  he  was  appointed,  gave  him  the  tide  of 
|ene.  This  court  is  fairly  comparable  with 
great  council  of  Castile. f 
Inly  those  matters,  however,  belonged  to 
jurisdiction  which  did  not  appertain  to  the 
g’s  patrimonium ; all  these  latter  were 
>osed  of  by  the  Sommaria  della  Camera, 
e Davalos  still  filled  the  office  of  grand 
mberlain,  but  they  had  to  content  them- 
es with  carrying  the  crown  in  procession 
occasions  of  solemnity;  even  the  show  of 
ir  connexion  with  the  exchequer  was  put 
end  to,  when  this  was  removed  from  the 
ace.  As  matters  concerning  the  taxes  and 
dal  tenures  were  under  the  control  of  the 
nmaria,  it  may  in  some  degree  be  likened 
he  council  of  finance  of  Castile. 

There  was  over  both  a council  immediately 
inected  with  the  viceroy,  called  ccnseglio 
laterale,  his  own  consults,  consisting  of  two 
mish  and  one  Neapolitan  regent.  It  as- 
nbled  daily  in  the  viceroy’s  palace,  and 
illy  determined  all  cases  otherwise  left 
lecided.  The  Cappellano  Maggiore  made 
reports  to  this  council : Lippomano  calls  it 


Littera  Scritta  al  Card],  Borgia.  “Uli  uni,  spoliati 
le  straniere  dell’  affetto  del  sangue  et  dell’  amore  et 
’ odioche  neil’istessa  patria  suslrono  altcrare  li  animi 
tn,  vengono  a far  contrapeso  alii  altri  colleghi  talvolia 
annati  da  queste  passion-i;  gli  altri  come  pratiche  nel 
se  delle  inclinationi,  tini  et  interesse  della  gente,  dan 
Ito  lume  alia  discussione  delle  cause.”  According  to 
ipomano  it  had,  as  early  as  1575,  fifteen  members,  a 
ng  which  is  left  undetermined  bv  Tapia.  Jus  rei'ni 
ipolitani  ex  constitutt.  etc.,  Naples,  1605,  p.  146.  Tiie 
Dber  was  augmented  in  the  year  1600. 

Luppomano.  " L’ufficio  del  consiglio  detto,  nel  quale 
'iducono  quasi  tutte  cause  d’importanza  concernenti 
roba  et  la-  vita  degli  huomini,  e di  grande  autoritii. 
ordini  stabiliti  et  le  leggi  di  quel  regno  in  questi 
cii  sor.o  mirabili,  causati  forse  dalli  disordini  delli. 
ciali  et  della  malitia  delle  genii.” 


the  papacy  of  the  doctors;  it  was  the  centre 
of  all  public  business. 

Under  these  magistracies  there  was  a whole 
hierarchy  of  subordinate  functionaries.  The 
manner  of  nomination  was  that  each  college 
proposed  three  or  four  candidates,  and  the 
viceroy  appointed  one  of  these.  The  court  of 
Madrid  never  ventured  to  promote  any  one  in 
opposition  to  the  viceroy’s  will;  it  left  his 
hands  perfectly  free.  The  best  places  fell  to 
the  lot  of  the  Spaniards.  The  most  favoured 
after  these  were  those  who  were  of  mixed 
Spanish  and  Neapolitan  blood,  and  who  were 
called  by  those  who  disliked  them,  janissaries. 
They  formed  as  it  were  a colony  sent  out  to 
exercise  dominion ; they  hung  very  closely 
together;  they  were  almost  all  equally  proud,, 
impetuous,  harsh,  and  inaccessible;  they  de- 
voted themselves  above  all  things  to  the  exten- 
sion of  the  royal  and  the  vice-regal  power.* 

By  the  side  of  this  host  of  functionaries 
there  was  a standing  army  consisting  chiefly  of 
Spaniards,  ready  to  execute  their  commands, 
and  to  quell  all  attempts  at  resistance.  The 
viceroy  was  attended  in  war  and  peace  by  a 
hundred  gentlemen,  splendidly  mounted  and 
armed,  called  the  Permanents,  a picked  body, 
half  Spanish  half  Italian.,  Besides  these  there 
were  sixteen  companies  of  Huomini  d’Anni, 
five  Spanish  and  eleven  Italian,  each  always 
led  by  officers  of  its  own  nation,  and  four  hun- 
dred and  fifty  light  horsemen..  This  was  the 
whole  cavalry  of  the  kingdom,  for  though  the 
barons  were  still  bound  by  law  to  do  feudal 
service,  the  practice  had  been  wholly  discon- 
tinued.,! The  main  strength  of  the  army  was 
constituted  by  four  thousand  Spanish  infantry 
quartered  in  the  heart  of  the  kingdom,  and  one 
thousand  six  hundred  others  employed  in  gar- 
risoning the  castles  and  towers  extending  in 
an  uninterrupted  chain  from  Pescara  to  Reg- 
gio, and  from  Reggio  to  Gaeta.  These  troops 
were  all  under  the  orders  of  the  viceroy'.  The 
time  had  been  when  the  constable  was  the  first 
person  in  the  kingdom,  and  sat  on  the  king’s 
right;  but  now  he  was  of  no  account;  a, 
maestro  del  campo  was  next  in  command 
under  the  viceroy.  A general  arming  had 
also  been-  provided  for  here  as  well  as  in  Cas- 
tile, and  at  a still  earlier  period..  Every 
hundred  hearths  were  required  to  furnish  five 
men,  who  were  bound  to,  serve  for  five  years, 
and  the  number  of  troops  thus  raised  was 
computed*  at  24,078-  men.  They  were  mus- 
tered from  time  to  time,  and  the  captains  were 
empowered  to-  dismiss  those  that  were  ineffi- 
cient.! 

* Lippomano*  al  Signor  Landi;  al  Cardinal^  Borgia 
in  several  places. 

t Lippomano.  ’•  Ne  altra  cavalleria  si  trova  nel  regno, 
E ben  vero  che  li  baroni  sono  obligati  a servire  in  tempo 
di  guerra  a difesa  con  le  proprie  persone.  Q,uesti  pel 
quanto  che  ho  inteso  per  nota  ca.vata  della  suinmaria, 
er-ano  1’anno  1564  da  600,  et  hora.il  muhero  e poco  al- 
rato.” 

t Al  Signor  Landi:  “ Questi  sono  nomiuati  dagli  ele  :*. 
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Now  all  this  together,  the  functionaries,  the 
army,  the  fortresses,  the  previous  debts,  and 
the  king’s  necessities,  rendered  heavy  taxes 
inevitable.  I will  treat  in  the  succeeding 
chapter  of  the  style  and  character  of  the  ad- 
ministration, and  the  way  in  which  it  worked. 
For  the  present  it  will  be  enough  that  I state 
the  amount  and  the  gradual  augmentation  of 
the  taxes,  so  far  as  I have  been  able  to  make 
them  out.  Under  Ferrante  the  Elder,  the 
royal  revenues  amounted,  according  to  the 
calculations  of  his  son  Federigo,  to  800,000 
ducats.* *  To  this  I will  subjoin  two  other 
statements..  Whereas*  Gjovanbattista  Spinello 
computed  that,  all  drawbacks  deducted,  there 
remained  to  the  king  only  a net  income  of 
450,000  ducats,  it  agrees  very  well  with  this, 
that  Alfonso  II.,  Ferrante’s  eldest  son,  calcu- 
lating his  father’s  outgoings  for  all  the  neces- 
sities of  the  state,  for  salaries  and  the  expenses 
of  the  household,  found  the  whole  to  amount 
to  342,780  ducats.f  Thus  there  would  have 
remained  a net  450,000  ducats  at  king  Fer- 
rante’s disposal.  This  sum  could  only  have 
been  brought  together  by  so  rigorous  a system 
of  administration  that  it  would  seem  as  though 
the  king  was  bent  on  being  the  only  merchant 
in  his  kingdom.  This  income  must  have  been 
much  diminished  in  the  wars  after  his  death, 
particularly  as  Ferdiaand  the  Catholic  bought 
off  the  opposition  of  the  Angevine  barons 
partly  with  the  royal  estates;  in  short,  in  the 
year  1551,  it  had  not  risen  much  higher  than 
it  had  been  in  1490.  Cavallo.  estimates  the 
combined  revenues  of  Naples  and  Sicily  at  a 
million  and  a half.  But  from  that  date  they 
began  to  rise  under  Philip  II.  In  the  year 
1558,  Soriano  sets  down  the  income  of  Naples 
alone  at  1,770,000  ducats,  Tiepolo  reckons 
that  in  the  year  1567  it  amounted  to  two 
millions.  Only  seven  years  later  Lippomano 
reports  2,335,000  ducats,  and  in  1579,  the 
estimate  was  two  millions  and  a half.  The 
augmentation  went  on  in  the  same  ratio.  We 
find  this  revenue  enlarged  to  five  millions  of 
ducats  in  the  year  1620.|-  Without  any  in- 
crease in  the  prosperity  of  the  country,  with- 
out the  addition  of  one  foot  of  land  to  the 
kingdom,  we  sec  its  public  income  augmented 
six  or  sevenfold  within  a space  of  sixty  or 
seventy  years. 

A more  palpable  proof  could  hardly  present 
Itself  of  the  tota  l subjugation  of  the  country. 

Thus- it  appears  that  the  Spanish  court  ob- 
served a different  line  of  policy  with  regard 

di  ciascuna  terra,  pero  se  non  piacciono  a icapitani, 
bisogna  trovare  degli  altr.r:  questi  sono  armati  sufff 
cienternente  et,atti  piu  at  patire  che  at  gnerreggiare  et  e 
chiamata  questa  gente  la  fanteria  del  battaglione.'  Et 

questi  se  ben  non  sono  pagati  son  se  non  servono, i 

capilani  pero  etgli  altri  ufficiali  hanno  Ie  provision;, loro 
ordinarie.” 

* Zurita,  Anales  de  Aragon,  lib.  iv.  fnl.  187. 

t.Ib.  vol.  i.  p.  338.  and  Fassero,  Giornate,  p.  340, 

JCavalio’s  Relatione  respecting  Charles  V.;  Soriano’s 
and  Tiepolo’s  respecting  Spain;  Lippomano’s  to,  Sigr. 
kandi  and  to  Card!,  Borgia  respecting  Naples. 


to  the  representation  of  royalty  in  this  provit  s 
from  that  it  employed  in  Sicily.  In  Sicily  : 
exasperation  against  the  viceroy,  if  not  guar< 
against,  might  have  turned  into  revolt  agai  li- 
the sovereign  ; but  here  this  was  not  so  read  S 
to  be  apprehended.  Here  they  were  but  si  it 
to  listen  to  complaints;  here  the  authority  or 
the  viceroy  was  upheld  as  long  as  ever  it  v « 
possible.  When  the  king  sent  him  out  fr 
Spain,  he  declared,  “ He  took  him  from  t!( 
right  hand,  and  sent  him  as  his  other  self  ii  P 
his  kingdom  of  Hither  Sicily;  he  gave  h s 
high  and  low  jurisdiction,  pure  and  rnij 
lordship,  and  the  power  of  the  sword;  he  ii 
dowed  him  with  the  right  of  remitting  puni, 
ments,  legitimizing  natural  sons,  dubbi  e 
knights,  granting  fiefs  and  bishoprics,  and  ev  i 
doing  that  wherein  of  right  the  king’s  o’-e 
presence  were  requisite,”*  He  was  uphi 
in  the  exercise  of  this  authority,  even  when  ii 
abused  it  to  the  prejudice  of  the  country,-® 
so  he  only  did  not,  turn  it  against  the  intere  |t 
of  the  king.  in 

n 

V.  Milan.  « 

l 

Lombardy  acquires  an  interesting  characl  ii 
with  reference  to  general  history,  from  t 
fact  that  so  many  wars,  important  to  i 
Europe,  were  fought  out  on  its  plains.  V 
may  look  upon  it  that  Charlemagne  achiev 
there  his  supremacy  over  the  Germanic  r 
tions..  There  the  German  emperors  gained 
much  of  the  country  as  was  destined  to 
theirs,  and  what  Otho  L won  on  that  soil,  wji 
lost  upon  it  again  by  Frederick  Ik.  In  Loiti 
bardy  was  decided  the  old  conflict  betweu’ 
the  houses  of  Burgundy  and  Valois,  in  whii 
all  Europe  was  implicated.  Even  the  Freni 
revolution  first  achieved  a complete  prepo  . 
derance  over  Europe  in  these  plains.  So  it 
portant  is  the  possession  of  these,  and  of  tl 
mountains  at  whose  feet  they  extend,  to  tl 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  a comman 
ing  position  in  our  quarter  of  the  globe. 

Never,  perhaps,  was  there  a more  obstina- 
strife  waged  for  the  possession  of  Lombarc 
than  in  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  centur 
Mow  often  was  it  the  battle  ground  where  mi 
Italian  and  foreign  arms,  Swiss  and  Germa 
French  and  Spanish.  How  often  was  tl; 
country  taken,  lost,  and  taken  again  ! Ho 
many  treaties  were  concluded  about  it  a$ 
broken  ! How  many  bloody  fields  were  fougl 
for  its  sake  ! 

When  the  Spaniards  were  at  last  maste: 
of  Milan,  they  saw  clearly  how  important 
was  to  them  ; how  Italy,  now  for  the  first  tim 
surrounded  by  their  power,  could  best  be  ke| 
in  check  from  that  position;  how  their  rel 
tions  with  Germany  and  Switzerland  wei 
now,  for  the  first  time,  secured  by  this  acquis 

* The  viceroy’s  patent  in  the  lime  of  Charles  II.,  Pa 
rino,  1’eatro  de’  Vicere,  tom.  i, 
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; how  serviceable  it  was  towards  connect- 
the  rest  of  their  empire  with  the  Nether- 
1s;  and  what  a bar  it  was  to  the  ambition 
heir  neighbours  the  French.* 
fevertheless  they  could  not  venture  at  once 
eem  themselves  quite  secure.  No  sincere 
iration  of  their  own  claims  was  ever  to  be 
ected  of  the  kings  of  France.  Never  were 
neighbouring  powers  to  be  implicitly 
ited.f  What  fears  were  felt  at  the  designs 
iPierluigi  Farnese  alone!  The  Swiss,  it 
asserted,  might  still  be  heard  saying  in 
second  half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  in 
spirit  of  their  forefathers  of  old,  that  it  was 
right  he  should  ever  want  bread  who  had 
d 1 his  grasp,  that  they  must  look  out  for 
lands  where  corn  was  to  be  reaped.J 
sre  were  Milanese  exiles  whose  hatred  to 
Spaniards  was  compared  to  the  rage  of 
riated  bulls.^  In  the  interior,  the  old  fac- 
s were  by  no  means  extinguished. 

: was  found  so  much  the  more  necessary 
nee  to  seeure  the  country,  and  to  keep  it 
ubjection  by  means  of  an  armed  force,  by  a 
iding  army  and  fortified  places. 

Lbove  all,  care  was  taken  to  fortify  the 
ital.  Here  they  had  that  castle  which 
fi  the  French  admitted  to  be  the  most  com- 
e in  the  world,  and  to  lack  nothing  but  a 
nch  garrison.||  But,  besides  this,  Ferrante 
izaga  strained  all  the  resources  of  the  state 
surround  the  whole  circumference  of  the 
[ with  excellent  walls  and  bastions. IT  Pavia 
a castle  that  more  resembled  a palace 
1 a fortress,  but  the  defence  of  1525  gave  it 
station  and  credit,  Cremona  could  not 
t to  its  walls,  which  were  somewhat  de- 
ad ; but  its  castle  was  very  strong,  and 
•e  were  in  the  city  itself  two  companies  of 
mini  d’arrni.  Como-— not  from  any  appre- 

tsion  of  danger  from  within,  for  no  town 
truer  to  its  allegiance,  but  for  defence 
inst  any  possible  attack  on  the  part  of  the 
2 ss — Lodi,  Tortona,  Novara,  Allessandria, 
smaller  fortresses  on  the  most  exposed 
i its  of  the  frontiers,  were  not  less  carefully 
i ngthened  and  garrisoned.  The  infantry 

Ml  this  was  fully  perceived  by  Soriano  in  his  day. 
uan  de  Velasco  al  Rey  nuestro  Senor,  MS.,  calls 
n,  “provincia  di  tantos  confines  y en  que  tan  de 
tario  suele  bullir  la  guerra.” 

VvvertHnenti  et  ricordi  di  Scipio  di  Castro  al  ttuca  di 
I!  anuova,  MS.  “ Sperando  che  una  morte  (di  Filippo 
< iossa  aprir  loro  qualche  grande  occasione.” 

] demoires  du  Sieur  de  Viilars.  Coll.  univ.  38,  p.  23. 

1 royage  du  Due  de  Rohan  fait  en  [talie,  etc.,  en  l'au 
; in  the  duke’s  memoirs,  Paris,  1605,  tome  ii. 

, jLeoni,  Relatione  di  Milano  e suo  stato  nel  1589.  M3., 
i as  some  remarks  respecting  the  walls,  which  are  not 
i out  interest  as  regards  the  art  of  fortification  in. 

i days:  “Ha  molti  et  spessi  bastioni  o piatteforme, 
j lale  se  si  fossero  andate  convertendo  in  alcuni  pin, 
1 baloardi,  saria  forse  maggior  fortezza  et  minore 
i.  Resta  la  muraglia  imperfetta  per  li  parapetti  et 
; [ualche  altra  cosa  che  le  manca.  Non  ha  di  fuora 
i e spianate  che  haver  sogliono  le  buone  fortezze  al; 
> d’un  miglio  intorno.  Ma  ha  ben  provisto  per 
ro  alia  sua  securita  con  larghe  e spatiose  piazze, 
quali,  quando  anco  la  muraglia  yenisse  a perdeisi, 
(rebbono  li  difensori  grande  agio  a bastionarsi,” 


quartered  in  them  constituted  the  Terzo  di 
Lombardia;  they  were  all  Spaniards.  It  was 
only  among  the  cavalry,  the  eleven  companies 
ofhuomini  d’armi,  armed  half  with  lances  half 
with  arquebuses,  that  Italians  were  admitted. 
The  government  scrupled  to  introduce  here 
even  that  infantry  militia,  which  was  formed 
from  the  native  husbandmen  throughout  all 
the  rest  of  Italy,  Naples  not  excepted.  In  the 
infantry,  as  we  have  said,  none  were  em- 
ployed but  Spaniards.  They  had  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  very  apt  proficients  in  military 
duty,  and  in  moments  of  peril  the  most  expert 
among  them  were  sent  to  the  wars  in  Flan- 
ders.* 

If,  according  to  all  this,  Milan  was  to  be 
regarded  chiefly  as  a military  post,  equally 
well  situated  for  defence  and  for  aggression, 
the  country  was  likewise  governed  on  the 
principle  of  keeping  it  sufficiently  obedient  to 
supply  all  that  was  called  for  by  the  continu- 
ous state  of  warfare. 

Upon  this  principle  the  commander  of  the 
troops  was  also  placed  at  the  head  of  civil 
affairs.  For  we  must  by  all  means  admit  that 
the  power  of  the  governor  in  this  duchy  was 
founded  upon  military  force,  and  that  he  was 
before  all  things  captain  general  of  the  forces 
maintained  therein.  His  rank  was  neither 
more  nor  less  than  that  of  a field  marshal, 
whom  Charles  V.  associated  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  last  Sforza.  When  the  race  of 
Sforza  was  extinct,  and  both  the  civil  and 
military  authority  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
king  of  Spain,  an  attempt  was  made  to  sepa- 
rate these,  and  to  establish  a civil  government 
independent  of  the  military  commander.  It 
was  twice  essayed  ; but  the  bad  understanding 
between  the  two  leaders  showed  soon  how 
impracticable  it  was.  In  fine,  the  civil  go- 
vernment devolved  upon  the  commander  of 
the  forces.f 

He  was  not  counterbalanced  by  any  clergy 
numerous  enough  to  constitute  a distinct  order 
in  the  state ; there  was  no  superior  nobility,  or 
next  to  none;  he  had  no  cortes  to  contend 
with.  Would  it  not  seem  as  though  the 
general,  at  the  head  of  an  imposing  force, 
restricted  by  no  privileged  orders,  was  free  to 
exercise  a purely  arbitrary  authority  ? 

There  were  no  magnates,  yet  there  existed 
a senate  with,  distinguished  rights  ; an  united 
order  of  clergy  was  unknown,  but  so  much  the 
more  prominent  were  the  pretensions  of  the 
archbishop,  who  represented  in  his  own  per- 
son, and  exerted,  the  entire  ecclesiastical  au- 
thority ; if  the  towns  did  not  assemble  in 
regular  parliaments,  they  nevertheless,  each 
for  itself,  and  all  privately,  looked  to  their  own 
rights.  There  existed  a state  of  things,  for 


* Leoni:  “Sogliono  anco  a tempi  convenienti  farsi  le 
scelte  di  piu  veterani  di  tutti  li  soldati  de  presidii  per 
mandare  in  miglipri  occasioni  o in  Fiandra  o altrove.” 

\ Ripamonte,  Historia  Urbis  M.ediolani,  lib.  x. 
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which  there  were  analogies  in  other  states,  but 
which  was  peculiarly  modified  by  the  special 
history  of  this  country.  At  first  the  arch- 
bishops had  possessed  great  power;  afterwards 
the  towns  had  formed  themselves  into  inde- 
pendent communities;  and,  lastly,  a monarchi- 
cal government  was  established.  Every  thing 
of  a self-sustained  character  that  had  survived 
these  three  mutations,  now  set  itself  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  Spaniards.  The  governor  fell 
into  a distinct  position  with  reference  to  either 
party. 

The  Senate. 

When  Louis  XII.  conquered  Milan,  the 
supreme  authority  was  exercised  by  two  ducal 
councils,  a privy  council  and  a council  of  jus- 
tice. That  monarch,  who  won  for  himself  an 
equally  good  name  among  his  Italian  as  among 
his  French  subjects,  would  not  govern  the 
duchy  despotically,  but  in  accordance  with 
law;  he  combined  the  two  councils  into  a 
senate  on  the  model  of  the  French  parliament, 
with  the  right  of  confirming  or  rejecting  the 
royal  decrees.* * * § *  Thenceforth  the  senate  ap- 
peared as  the  protection  and  bulwark  of  the 
country.  It  contributed  not  a little  to  the  fall 
of  the  French  authority,  that  Francis  I.  under- 
valued the  senate  and  disregarded  its  privi- 
leges, and  that  his  representative  made  en- 
croachments on  the  course  of  justice,  and  took 
upon  himself  of  his  own  good  pleasure  to  pub- 
lish decrees  not  ratified  by  that  body.  For 
this  reason  Charles  V.  was  careful  not  to  com- 
mit similar  offences.  In  the  year  1527  he 
renewed  the  privileges  of  the  senate  through 
the  constable  Bourbon.f  No  doubt  he  reserved 
to  himself  a certain  influence  by  means  of  the 
nomination  of  its  members,  and  by  filling  three 
places  with  Spaniards,!  but  the  members  re- 
tained their  seats  for  life,  so  that  this  precau- 
tion was  not  decisive;  they  were  expressly 
pledged  to  regard  nothing  but  law  and  reason. 
The  articles  of  Worms,  a fundamental  charter 
of  this  state  granted  by  Charles  V.,  enjoin  the 
senate  to  care  for  no  bye-considerations,  and 
not  to  suffer  themselves  to  be  misled  from  ob- 
serving the  law  by  any  royal  edict,  even 
though  it  concerned  the  exchequer,  much  less 
by  any  order  of  the  governor’s. ^ 

With  the  senate  was  associated  a twofold 
magistracy,  an  ordinary  and  an  extraordinary, 
on  which  devolved  the  administration  of  the 
revenues,  the  superintendence  of  the  subordi- 
nate functionaries,  and  the  decision  of  all  dis- 
putes affecting  the  royal  exchequer;  it  was  a 

* The  jus  decreta  ducalia  confirmandi  et  infirmandi. 
Verri,  Storia  di  Milano,  ii.  104. 

| Rovelli,  Storia  di  Como,  iii.  I,  from  a Diploma  nell’ 
archivio  di  stato,  dated  Jan,  1,  1527. 

I Leoni:  “II  senato  di  Milano  consisle  solamente  nel 
presidente  et  dodici  senatori  dottori,  tra  quali  ne  sogliono 
cssere  tre  Spagnuoli.” 

§ Ordini  di  Vormatia,  in  the  work,  OrdineS  Senatus 
Mediolanensis,  p.  26. 


remnant  of  the  administration  as  it  had  su 
sisied  under  the  Visconti  and  the  Sforzii 
retaining  even  a certain  pretension  to  inc 
pendence.*  But  as  it  was  usual  for  a senal 
to  be  associated  with  the  members  of  tl 
magistracy,  on  such  terms  that  his  weight  w 
equivalent  singly  to  both  theirs  together,  it 
plain  how  great  a preponderance  remained 
the  senate.  Much  depended  on  this,  and 
the  relations  between  the  latter  body  and  t 
governor. 

Now,  if  the  governor  had  the  right  of  8 
pointing  to  all  places  which  were  retained  1 
two  years,  all  podestaships,  vicariats,  capta 
ships,  all  inferior  judgeships,  all  commissioni 
ships,  refendary’s  places  and  fiscalates,  t 
senate  on  the  other  hand  had  the  right  r 
only  of  rejecting,  if  necessary,  the  candidal 
elected,  but  above  all  of  instituting  the  strict! 
inquiry  into  their  conduct,  on  the  terminati 
of  their  offices,  through  a sindication.  T 
governor  indeed  could  modify  the  resolutio 
of  the  senate,  and  even  pardon  condemn 
persons;  but  it  rested  with  the  senate  to  adn 
or  reject  these  acts  of  grace.  The  govern 
represented  the  supreme  authority,  the  sena 
right  and  law.  As  the  governor  had  but  t 
transitory  position,  but  the  senate  a permanef 
one,  it  was  hence  the  more  easy  for  the  latl 
to  effect  whatever  it  pleased  : there  was  al  wa 
a living  interest  at  hand  to  withstand  any  di 
potism  bn  the  part  of  the  supreme  author! 
while  at  the  same  time  the  governor  exercis 
a wholesome  control  over  the  senate. 

But  a radical  discordance  was  thus  produc  t 
between  the  two  sections  of  the  magistral! 
which  often  led  to  bickerings  and  contentic  t 
When  Ferrante  Gonzaga  governed  Milan,  8 
suffered  himself  to  be  induced  by  his  privt 
secretary,  Matrona,  to  pardon  without  const) 
ing  the  senate,  and  to  fill  up  places  withe 
concerning  himself  to  know  its  wishes  on  su 
occasions.  Upon  this  the  senate  enforced 
own  rights;  it  opposed  the  acts  of  graces 
commissioned  sindicators  over  the  governo 
functionaries,  men  capable,  so  to  speak, 
finding  a hair  in  an  egg.  But  Gonzaga  wl 
not  dismayed.  He  procured  himself  an  tl 
lawful  influence  over  the  senate  through  I 
cret  understandings  with  some  members,  a 
by  various  acts  of  annoyance  and  compulsii 
Even  his  wife  Hippolita  succeeded  in  acco 
plishing  her  own  whims.  Nothing  then 
mained  but  complaints  at  court,  and  op 
strife.f  II 

In  this  strife  Charles  V.  sided  with  1 
senate.  There  were  few  men  perhaps 
whom  he  was  personally  so  much  attached 
to  Guastoand  Gonzaga.  Nevertheless,  at  I 

* “ II  magistrate  ordinario  consiste  in  sei  persone,  a' 
togate  et  altrettanti  cappe  corte,  die  hanno  cura  c rj 
entrate  ordinarie  della  camera  et  delle  spese  ancora.”  \ 

t Scipio  di  Castro,  Avvertimenti.  it  is  remark!  * 
that  William  of  Orange  in  his  “ Verantwoording,” 
cribes  Gonzaga’s  mischance  to  the  envy  of  Granvella. 
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eaty  of  the  senate,  he  resolved  to  commis- 
sindicators  over  them,  who  dealt  so  se- 
)ly  with  the  former  that  he  is  said  to  have 
of  vexation,  and  removed  the  latter  from 
aarticipation  in  public  affairs.  Such  was 
the  temper  of  Philip  II.  Possibly,  too,  the 
te  may  have  overstrained  its  rights  in  its 
on  at  the  advantages  it  had  won.  At  any 
there  is  extant  a paper  of  Philip’s,  full  of 
ant  invectives  against  the  senate.  He  says 
reed  matters  before  its  tribunal  upon  which 
as  not  competent  to  judge;  that  it  violated 
ees  and  constitutions;  it  recognised  no 
but  its  own  arbitrary  vvill ; it  punished 
11  offences  with  severity,  and  overlooked 
it  ones;  its  justice  was  excessively  slow, 
ip  determined  to  curtail  its  rights.  He 
ade  it  its  open  protestation  against  the 
Ijrnor’s  acts  of  grace,  alleging  that  it  was 
Igatory  to  the  royal  authority.  He  made 
■ magistrates  more  independent  of  the  se- 
; all  complaints  against  the  former  should 
addressed  directly  to  the  governor.  He 
ade  the  senators  to  interfere  with  the  mar- 
e of  wealthy  heiresses;  if  any  interference 
| requisite  in  such  cases  it  should  come 
h the  governor  alone.  “This,”  he  con- 
es, “shall  be  an  inviolable  law,  command, 
decree;  as  such  it  is  given,  as  such  shall 
: accepted,  held,  and  executed.”* 

'hus  did  Philip  give  judgment  in  the  con- 
! in  favour  of  the  governor,  though  not  so 
a render  the  power  of  the  latter  unlimited. 
i right  of  issuing  arbitrary  decrees,  or  of 
jctly  interfering  with  the  tribunals,  was  not 
feded  to  him ; the  Milanese  continued 
tly  to  enjoy  the  protection  of  their  laws, 
of  their  senate. 

The  Archbishop. 

ut  it  came  to  pass  that  a third  power  rose 
Deside  these  two,  which  obstructed  them 
, and  against  which  they  made  common 
;e.  This  was  the  archbishop. 

/e  are  familiar  with  the  archbishops  of 
in,  who  claimed  the  first  place  in  the 
aral  councils  on  the  pope’s  right  hand  ;f 
were  so  influential  from  the  very  first  in 
r own  city,  that  very  many  persons  refer 
|hem  the  whole  growth  of  the  duchy’s 
tness;|  and  who,  when  they  happened  to 
men  like  Heribert,  and  like  those  two 
:onti,  Otho  and  Giovanni,  by  whom  the 
le  greatness  of  that  house  was  established, 
lit  easily  attain  to  really  princely  dignity. 
3 it  likely  the  Spaniards  should  regard  the 
:wal  of  so  influential  a power  within  the 


Drdini  dati  nuovamente  di  Sua  Maesta  Catolica  al 
to  Eccelentissimo  di  Milano,  of  the  17th  April,  1581. 
nally  in  Spanish.  Italian  Ordines,  p.  109. 

.ntonins  Saxius,  Archiepiscopoi urn  Mediolanensium 
s,  p 423. 

,eoni:  “Si  puo  dire  ehe  dalli  arcivescovi  comin- 
e la  grandezza  del  dotninio.” 


walls  of  Milan  as  a thing  to  be  desired  I No 
doubt  it  was  a very  welcome  circumstance  to 
them,  that  archbishop  Hippolito  d’Este  never 
took  up  his  residence  in  the  city.  They  con- 
trived too  to  keep  his  successor  Archinta  away 
from  Milan  up  to  the  day  of  his  death.  But 
Archinto’s  successor,  Carlo  Borromeo,  was  far 
more  to  be  feared.  What  if  that  man,  backed 
as  he  was  by  the  renown  of  a life  blameless  to 
sainthood,  should  avail  himself  of  the  personal 
credit  he  enjoyed,  to  restore  the  fallen  gran- 
deur of  the  archiepiscopal  seel*  What  if  he 
should  turn  to  account  the  general  tendency 
of  his  times  to  tighten  the  reigns  of  church 
discipline,  a tendency,  originally  indeed  created 
by  the  protestants,  and  first  fully  realized  in 
Geneva,  but  which  had  now  extended  among 
the  catholics  likewise, — what  if  he  should 
apply  this  to  the  end  of  bringing  the  laity  into 
complete  subjection  to  the  Church  and  its 
jurisdiction  ? 

If  we  reflect  that  nothing  was  so  well 
adapted  to  counteract  such  an  influence  as  the 
Spanish  inquisition,  for  the  very  reason  that  it 
was  of  a kindred  nature  with  it,  while,  at  the 
same  time,  it  was  so  totally  dependent  on  the 
king;  and,  moreover,  that  Philip  made  the 
attempt  to  introduce  it  just  at  this  time,  namely* 
in  the  year  1563,  we  may  well  ask,  was  he 
indeed  disposed  to  make  use  of  it  against  the 
authority  of  the  archbishop! 

The  attempt  failed,  however.  When  the 
duke  of  Sessa,  the  then  governor,  published 
the  names  of  the  first  inquisitors,  a tumult 
broke  out,  nearly  in  the  same  way  as  in  Na- 
ples. The  people  shouted,  “ Long  live  the 
king!  Death  to  the  inquisition  1”  They  had 
on  their  side  their  senate  and  their  bishops, 
and  even  the  fathers  of  the  council  of  Trent* 
the  cardinals,  and  the  pope.  The  duke  and 
the  king  found  themselves  obliged  to  with- 
draw  their  institution.! 

Two  years  after  this  Carlo  Borromeo  ar- 
rived in  Milan,  and  at  first  he  appeared  to  be 
on  the  best  terms  with  the  governor,  who  re- 
ceived him  with  solemnity.!  But  when,  not 
content  with  reforming  churches  and  church- 
men, monks  and  nuns,  he  proceeded  to  curtail 
the  public  amusements,  to  insist  on  a stricter 
observation  of  the  fasts,  and  to  keep  watch 
over  the  sanctity  of  marriage,  in  a word,  to 
direct  his  attention  to  the  lives  of  laymen  as 
well  as  of  ecclesiastics;  when  he  clung  with 
the  most  unyielding  pertinacity  to  his  jurisdic- 
tional rights,  published  new  laws,  and  provided 

* Leoni  says  of  him,  “ Paragonando  la  pieta  Christiana 
alia  grandezza  temporale,  si  puo  dire  che  non  minor  ri- 
putatione  habbia  conseguito  questa  sede  archiepiseopale 
dalla  volontaria  poverta,  di  questa  devota  memoria  del 
Cardinale  di  S.  Prassede,  che  da  quanti  la  resero  mai  con 
li  maggiori  titoli  di  potenza  et  d’autorita  secolare.” 

t Llorente,  Histoire  de  I’lnquisition,  ii.  103.  Thuanus, 
lib.  30,  p.  719.  For  the  senate's  proclamation,  see  Na-. 
talis  Comes,  Historiarum  lib.  14,  p.  312.  For  the  besS 
and  most  authentic  information,  see  Pallavici,  llistor. 
Concil.  Trident,  lib.  22,  cap.  8. 

X Ex  literis  Borroinei,  Verri,  ii.  376. 
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himself  with  an  armed  force  to  give  them 
effect,  a violent  opposition  instantly  arose;  the 
royal  functionaries  complained  that  their  orders 
were  brought  into  contempt;  they  caused  ser- 
vants of  the  archbishop  to  be  arrested  and 
punished  with  the  cord,  and  his  palace  to  be 
surrounded  with  soldiers;  Borromeo  on  his 
part  encountered  them  with  ban  and  curse.* 
Borromeo  was  the  victor  in  this  conflict. 
It  demands  a certain  strength  of  mind  to  march 
with  so  firm  a tread  in  the  warfare  between 
spiritual  and  secular  pretensions,  that  the  com- 
batant feel  not  at  last  some  scruples  of  con- 
science. The  duke  of  Albuquerque,  the  then 
governor,  had  no  such  force  of  mind;  he  was 
reduced  to  the  extremity  of  beseeching  pardon 
of  pope  Pius  V.  He  only  obtained  it  upon 
presenting  an  explanation,  respecting  which 
he  neither  consulted  his  privy  council  nor  the 
senate,  and  which  he  did  not  venture  to  record 
in  the  public  archives;  an  explanation,  which 
satisfied  the  ecclesiastical  functionaries,  and 
tied  up  the  king’s  hands. f 

But  the  matter  did  not  end  here.  The  new 
governors  began  the  contest  anew;  sometimes 
it  was  provoked  on  the  part  of  Spain;  the 
pope  and  the  king  interchanged  unfriendly 
letters.  But  there  exists  in  a moral  tendency 
truly  and  deeply  implanted  in  the  mind,  a 
power  that  not  only  vanquishes  foes,  but  even 
calms  them.  It  was  found  after  all  that  Bor- 
romeo devoted  himself  wholly  as  a true  bishop 
to  his  spiritual  duty;  he  was  seen  day  and 
night,  whilst  the  plague  was  raging,  rendering 
at  once  bodily  and  spiritual  aid  in  the  streets, 
and  in  the  dwellings  of  the  poor,  stripping  his 
house  bare  and  giving  up  his  own  bed  the 
conviction  was  felt  that  he  had  no  merely 
secular  purposes  in  view,  that  his  only  desire 
was  to  renovate  his  church  and  to  gather  toge- 
ther his  scattered  flock.  Towards  his  oppo- 
nents he  invariably  displayed  a fatherly  good 
will,  and  he  inspired  them  with  reverence 
even  in  the  heat  of  contest.  Hence  mat- 
ters already  assumed  a certain  state  of  equili- 
brium during  his  time,  and  in  that  of  his  suc- 
cessor, Caspar  Visconti,  all  strife  seemed 
ended. 


* Laderchii  Annales  Ecclesiastic!  ab  anno  1506,  p.  103. 
Natalis  Comes,  lib.  24,  p.  531,  Rippamonte,  Historia 
Urbis  Mediolani,  p,  815:  the  best  authority.  Saxius, 
1047 — superficial. 

t This  very  important  point,  not  known  to  other 
writers,  not  even  to  Catena  (Vita  di  Pio  V.  p.  144,)  whose 
purpose  it  would  have  suited,  is  mentioned  by  Don  Juan 
Velasco  alone  (al  Rey  nuestro  Senor,  MS.)  He  tells  how 
the  people  made  a punning  epigram  upon  the  duke, 
whose  Christian  name  was  Gabriel,  and  on  two  of  his 
councillors,  Gabriel  Casato  and  Herrera,  on  whom  they 
laid  the  blame  of  the  affair: 

“ Du’  garbui  ed  un  error 
Faran  perd  el  stad  al  nost  signor,” 
t The  special  ground  of  his  canonization.  It  is  espe- 
cially dwelt  upon  in  the  Votum  Smi.D.  N.  D.  Pauli  V.  in 
the  MS.  “ Vota  seu  suffragia  lllmorum.  et  Revmoruin. 
DD.  S.  R.  E.  Cardinalium,  Patriarcharum,  Archiepisco- 
porum.et  Episcoporum, super  canonisatione  Beati  Caroli 
Cardinalis  B'irroinei  olim  Archiepiscopi  Mediolanensis, 
eelebrata  Roms  in  Basilica  S.  Petri  priina  Nov.  1610.” 


But  Frederick  Borromeo,  the  next  an 
bishop  after  Visconti,  who  seems  to  have  stc 
to  Carlo  in  the  relation  of  an  imitator  to  , 
original,  more  intent  upon  externals  than  I 
latter,  more  obstinate  and  narrow-minded,  a 
destitute  of  the  conciliating  blandness  of  geni 
provoked  the  slumbering  discord  again.  ] 
found  in  the  post  of  governor  Juan  Velasco 
Spaniard,  proud  of  the  name  of  a Christ; 
cavalier,  of  his  descent  from  the  first  grandi 
of  Castile,  and  of  his  position  in  the  service 
his  king.  Velasco  has  very  cbaracteristica 
expressed  this  in  his  own  words.  “ By  Go 
grace,”  he  says,  “ I am  sprung  whence  I t 
sprung,  was  brought  up  where  I was  brou< 
up,  and  serve  whom  I serve.  In  how  nia 
works  of  piety,  how  many  endowments  of  h 
pitalsand  convents,  has  the  munificence  of  i 
ancestors  been  illustriously  displayed  ! Thi 
is  not  a hill  nor  a valley  in  Castile  where  I 
ancestors  have  not  shed,  their  blood  for  I 
catholic  faith.”  Was  a man  like  this,  so  s 
gularly  imbued  with  the  religious,  the  anc 
tral,  and  the  personal  pride  of  the  Spania 
like  to  bend  to  the  archbishop!  Would 
take  it  quietly  when  the  latter  denied  him  t 
customary  place  of  honour  in  the  church, 
had  meaner  cushions  laid  for  him  on  occask 
of  religious  solemnity  1 They  were  soon  ho 
at  war  with  each  other.  The  archbisl: 
would  not  tolerate  any  dancing  in  the  coun' 
on  Sundays,  or  any  theatrical  performances 
the  city.  The  governor  insisted  that  the  pi 
peasant,  who  toiled  through  the  week  in  d 
ging  and  ploughing,  could  not  dispense  w 
the  one,  nor  the  citizen  with  the  other,  unh 
he  would  neglect  his  business  on  worki 
days.*  The  archbishop  would  have  the  ag 
culturists  on  church  estates  freed  from  t 
services  to  which  others  of  the  rural  populati 
were  liable : the  governor  made  the  mag 
trales  proceed  with  all  the  rigour  of  the  li 
against  the  recusants.  Whilst  Frederick  Bi 
romeo  evoked  before  his  tribunal  all  suits 
which  either  a clergyman  was  concerned, 
an  ecclesiastical  law  infringed,  and  filled  I 
prisons  with  laymen,  Velasco  issued  proclanj 
lions  threatening  the  violators  of  the  secular ; 
risdiction  with  arbitrary  punishment,  proclan 
tions  so  severe  and  peremptory  that  the  si 
jects,  almost  of  their  own  accord,  desisted  fr< 
app;aring  before  ecclesiastical  courts.  T1 
priests  then  had  recourse  to  personal  mi1 
sures.  The  vicar,  Antonio  Seneca,  who  to 
the  most  active  part  in  these  proceedings,  ( 
communicated  the  president  Manoquio, 
otherwise  irreproachable  old  man.  Bor 
meo  himself  grappled  with  the  govern 
He  appointed  prayers  to  be  read  similar 

* Don  Juan  de  Velasco  al  Rey  neustro  Senor. 
dwells  particularly  on  theatrical  performances.  “1 
bandos  particulars  ban  dado  a los  farsantes  los  Go* 
riadores  convenientes  ordenes  respecto  de  los  vestic 
subjectos,  palabras  y movimientos,  mandando  que  en  ! 
quaresmas,  viernas  y pasquas  del  aSo  no  si  represent' 
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2 offered- up  during  Diocletian’s  persecu- 
and  the  priest  of  a church,  in  which 
,sco  made  his  appearance,  placed  himself 
the  governor  and  chanted  the  prayer  in 
Irticularly  audible  voice.  Borromeo  sum- 
ed  his  synod,  had  resolutions  passed  against 
governor,  and  caused  threatening  remon- 
ices  to  be  addressed  to  him.  But  Velasco 
quite  impracticable.  In  vain  monks 
2d  backwards  and  forwards  day  and  night, 
reen  the  two  palaces,  to  reconcile  the 
nsed  rivals.  At  last  the  archbishop’s  mo- 
les, threatening  the  governor  with  excom- 
ication,  were  seen  one  morning  posted  up 
ie  street  corners  and  on  the  churches, 
he  whole  country  was  now  in  commotion, 
other  subject  was  talked  of  in  the  public 
ges  and  assemblies,  and  in  public  de- 
;hes.  Velasco  boasts  of  the  fidelity  dis- 
ed  in  this  matter  by  Milan,  “a  city  as 
ted  to  the  king  as  any  of  the  most  faith- 
n the  whole  empire.”*  To  be  sure  its 
Ity  was  put  to  no  very  trying  test,  when 
is  considered  a proof  of  attachment  to  the 
1 cause  to  play  a showy  part  in  the  cele- 
on  of  the  carnival.  But  the  excitement 
so  considerable,  that  some  old  antagonists 
he  Spanish  dominion  already  conceived 
s of  a political  change,  and  entered  into 
sspondence  with  France.  Did  it  not  seem 
ed  matter  for  grave  reflection,  that  the 
ry  removed  from  some  places  the  portraits 
ie  principe  and  the  infanta  as  being  too 
me! 

he  governor  suddenly  put  an  end  to  all 
He  too,  as  well  as  Albuquerque,  turned 
ie  pope,  but  the  latter  was  no  Pius  V.,  and 
sco  had  no  thought  of  soliciting  absolu- 
His  king  had  already  interceded  for 
Velasco  says,  that  through  the  gracious 
ing  accorded  his  envoys  by  Clement  VIII. 
his  nephew  Aldobrandino,  through  the 
ort  of  the  duke  of  Sessa,  then  at  Rome, 
ibove  all,  by  force  of  the  truth  which  these 
iators  defended,  he  succeeded  in  dispersing 
mists  and  bringing  forth  the  bright  sun 
; of  justice.  Two  days  before  the  threat* 
excommunication  was  to  have  taken 
’ t,  letters  arrived  from  Rome  to  stop  the 
, And  now,  Velasco  boasts  a year  after- 
Is,  his  holiness  is  satisfied,  his  majesty  is 
i ad,  and  the  city  and  state  of  Milan  are 
, 'ingly  administered;  justice  takes  its  free 
I se. 

' ich  was  the  struggle  in  this  province  be- 
1 :n  the  spiritual  and  the  secular  power. 

-j  ast  a compromise  was  concluded  between 
. two  in  the  year  1615,  but  I cannot  say  j 
( it  appears  to  me  to  have  been  of  a satis*  j 


elusco  el  Rev.  “ La  ciudad  estava  muy  escandali- 
y oflendida:  la  nobleza,  ciudadanos  y todo  el  pue- 
Juntaron  su  consejo  general,  y en  voz  comun  se 
tiernn  con  el  cardenal  con  palabras  vivas.”  The 
5 from  the  same  report. 


factory  nature.*  In  any  case,  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  archiepiscopal  see  must  have 
proved  a continued  source  of  division,  and 
have  thwarted  and  impeded  the  growth  of  an/ 
unlimited  power. 

The  Communes. 

A strange  form  of  constitution  in  truth  was 
that  of  Milan,  in  which  public  liberty  was  not 
secured  by  regular  institutions,  but  by  the 
antagonism  between  the  superior  powers. 
Nevertheless,  the  communes,  which  consti- 
tuted the  real  body  of  the  state,  still  retained 
some  remnant  of  those  immunities  for  which 
they  had  once  shed  so  much  of  their  blood. 

Up  to  the  beginning  of  the  Spanish  rule,  the 
communes  were  so  independent  of  each  other, 
that  in  no  district  could  real  property  be  ac- 
quired by  a freeman  of  another  district.f  The 
communes  still  retained  a considerable  share 
in  the  administration  of  justice  within  them- 
selves in  these  several  districts.  Every  half 
year  there  were  elected  by  lot  four  consuls  of 
justice  from  the  two  colleges  of  native  doctors 
and  causidici,  of  the  former  of  which  there 
were  twelve,  of  the  latter  fourteen,  about  the 
year  1550,  at  Como.  These  consuls  went  in 
their  togas  every  day  to  the  tribunal  in  the 
palace  to  hold  their  judicial  sitting’s. J Every 
year  in  May  a judge  travelled,  by  order  of  his 
commune,  through  the  highways  and  byeways 
of  the  district,  to  see  to  the  repairing  of  the 
roads,  bridges,  and  embankments  by  the  vil- 
lages and  localities  upon  which  that  duty 
devolved.  It  was  left  to  the  towns  to  collect 
the  mensuale  in  the  manner  they  found  most 
convenient.  In  contrast  with  the  general  body 
of  the  state,  they  held  fast  by  the  unity  of  a 
close  corporation.  They  were  not  content 
with  sending  one  of  their  number  to  Milan  as 
often  as  their  affairs  required  it ; they  had 
also  their  regular  representatives,  their  oratori, 
there,  who  were  bound,  in  consideration  of  the 
salaries  they  received,  to  act  as  the  advocates, 
attorneys,  and  solicitors  of  their  respective 
towns,  and  who  were  wont,  when  any  general 
j question  was  to  be  discussed,  to  assemble  in  a 
congregation  under  the  presidency  of  their 
Milanese  colleague.  This  congregation  no 
doubt  occupied  but  a subordinate  position,  but 
still  it  always  enjoyed  a certain  consideration  ; 
for  instance,  in  the  year  1548  the  mensuale 
was  not  imposed  till  the  congregation  had  first 
been  satisfied  of  its  necessity.  But  not  unfre- 
quently  even  single  towns,  particularly  Cre- 
mona, offered  obstinate  resistance  to  the  go- 

* Concordia  jurisdictionalis  inter  forum  ecclesiasticum 
et  forum  seculare,  c.  x.  Ordines  Sen.  Med. 

t iNoyelli,  Storia  di  Como,  iii.  c.  ii.  15,  from  an  edict  of 
1539. 

J Ibid.  iii.  c.  ii.  GG,  227,  from  the  Ordinazioni  of  the 
city.  For  the  consuls  of  justice  in  Milan,  two  from  the 
college  of  doctors,  four  from  the  college  of.notaries,  see 
Statua  Mediolani,  cap.  55.  The  colleges  proposed  the 
candidates,  the  sovereign  nominated  them. 
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vernor.  The  Cremonese  never  looked  to  the 
example  of  any  other  town  ; they  always  acted 
upon  their  own  devices;  they  never  yielded  in 
any  point  to  the  governor  or  the  Spanish  set- 
tlers. In  the  year  1585,  the  duke  of  Terra- 
nuova  had  come  to  a tolerably  satisfactory  ar- 
rangement with  the  other  towns  respecting  a 
new  donative,  but  he  never  could  gain  the 
consent  of  Cremona.  “ They  were  their  sove- 
reign’s most  faithful  vassals;  they  were  ready 
to  serve  him  with  their  lives  and  substance; 
but  they  were  not  minded  that  the  governor 
should  ingratiate  himself  with  their  king  at 
their  cost,  and  without  their  receiving  any 
credit  for  the  same.”  They  contrived  to  pre- 
vent the  donative,  and  they  enjoyed  so  much 
consideration,  that  the  other  towns  on  all 
occasions  made  it  their  first  business  to  see 
what  Cremona  would  do.* 

Now  if  there  is  obvious  herein  undoubtedly 
a remnant  of  municipal  independence,  the 
question  is,  who  were  they  in  whom  this  was 
specially  invested  1 We  still  meet  repeatedly 
with  the  democratic  name,  Conseglio  Gene- 
rale;  was  this  general  council  identical  with 
the  old  one  1 

We  must  confess  it  was  not  so;  the  fact  is 
evident  from  the  example  of  Milan.  There 
we  see  the  still  somewhat  democratic  element 
giving  way  with  extraordinary  rapidity  to  a 
completely  aristocratic  system.  When  the 
general  council  assembled  in  the  year  1512, 
on  a green  between  the  market  and  the  new 
gate,  it  certainly  did  net  consist  of  a great 
popular  multitude,  but  it  still  numbered  nine 
hundred  members.  Even  then  it  appeared 
indeed  that  the  resolutions  adopted  were  dic- 
tated by  the  few  rather  than  by  the  many.f 
But  who  could  have  foreseen,  that  but  six 
years  afterwards,  this  council  should  have 
dwindled  down  to  a sixth  of  what  it  then 
numbered"!  An  election  of  the  general  coun- 
cil took  place  in  the  year  1516;  twenty-five 
members  were  chosen  for  each  of  the  six 
gates,  in  all  one  hundred  and  fifty.  And  yet 
even  this  council  was  thought  too  numerous 
by  the  French.  On  the  1st  of  July,  1518, 
Lautrec,  governor  for  Francis  I.,  in  Milan, 
named  sixty  persons  of  noble  blood  to  consti- 
tute the  conseglio  generale.J  To  these  was 
transferred  all  the  power  that  belonged  to  the 
communes. 

Something  similar  took  place  in  the  other 


* Leoni:  ‘111  popolo  di  Cremona  di  bravura  tra  ogni 
altro  dello  stato  Milanese  pare  che  tenga  il  primo  vanto. 
E constantissimo  nelle  sue  risoluzioni  le  qua],  pretende 
et  si  sforza  di  far  maturainente,  et  pero  e quello  che  nell’ 
occasion),  o particolari  della  citta  o publiche  dello  stato, 
fa  sempre  testa  ne  si  lascia  tirare  dale  autorita  n6  di 
Milano  ne  d’altro  luogo.’’ 

f Arluni  de  Bello  Veneto,  v.  204.  Inutile  Statuta  Me- 
diolanensia,  p.  ii.  cap  iii.  under  the  title  De  Consilio 
Nongentorutn  Virorurn  Communis  Mediolani,  published 
in  the  year  1502,  it  is  stated,  that  the  Nine  Hundred 
were  chosen  by  the  sovereign  “de  melioribus  et  utiliori- 
bus.” 

| Verri.Storiadi  Milano,  from  MSS,  ii.  170,  171. 


towns  likewise.  We  find  a general  cour 
in  Como  also.  It  assembled  at  least  ev 
Monday  and  Friday  under  the  presidency  o 
podesta.  Every  man  was  at  liberty  to  spt 
his  sentiments  in  his  turn,  and  that  ei 
twice.  The  votes  were  taken  by  means 
balls  differently  coloured,  and  the  majoi 
decided.*  But  there  are  two  points  to 
remarked  on  this  head.  In  the  first  place  j 
number  of  this  council  was  continually  mi 
less  and  less.  In  the  beginning  of  the  f 
teenth  century  there  were  a hundred  ordim 
and  fifty  supernumerary  decurioni.  Tff 
hundred  and  fifty  were  reduced  in  the  y 
1534  to  seventy-five,  in  the  year  1583 
sixty,  in  1614  to  fifty,  and  lastly,  in  1638, 
forty. f The  more  important  affairs  w< 
managed  by  a committee  of  twelve,  presit 
over  by  a doctor  of  noble  birth.  Secondly 
was  noticed  that  the  decurionate  fell  entir 
into  the  hands  of  certain  families.  The  f 
of  being  a member  of  the  general  council  v 
often  advanced  as  a proof  in  corroboration 
the  evidences  of  nobility  called  for  on  ma 
occasions.|  This  abuse  was  the  more  incu 
ble,  inasmuch  as  the  council  filled  up  I 
vacancies  in  its  own  body. 

The  same  thing  happened  in  other  tow 
as  in  Milan  and  Como.  Leoni  tells  us,  in  I 
year  1589,  that  every  town  in  the  duchy  1 
usually  a council  of  sixty  members  for  t 
management  of  its  internal  affairs  (that 
Como  just  then  consisted  of  this  number,)  I 
that  the  chief  control  was  exercised  by  twe  1 
of  their  body,  whom  he  names  distinctive1 
decurioni. 

Now,  this  remnant  of  municipal  indepij11 
dence  had  an  important  bearing  on  the  wh  1 
state.  The  towns  possessed  a power,  I* 
merely  defensive,  but  even  actively  influent 
on  the  conduct  of  the  government.  The  ch 
places  succeeded  in  filling  the  senate  w 
their  own  citizens.  In  the  year  1547,  Cot 
desiring  for  itself  a firm  footing  in  the  sena 
appealed  to  the  example  of  the  other  tow! 
which  were  already  in  the  enjoyment  of 
advantage.  Accordingly,  for  a century  an 
half  from  that  date,  we  always  meet  wi 
citizen  of  Como  in  the  senate.  In  the 
1560  that  city  had  also  a place  of  quaesto 
the  magistracy,  occupied  by  one  of  its 
people.^  Leoni  informs  us  that  a place  in 
senate  was  accorded  to  every  chief  town 
the  duchy,  not  by  virtue  of  any  law,  nor  ev 
by  virtue  of  any  very  ancient  usage,  but 
consequence  of  a certain  sense  of  convenien 
Now  this  must  have  been  of  vast  advantage 
the  towns,  seeing  what  a considerable  por 
of  the  whole  government  was  in  the  sen; 
hands. 


* Novelli  from  the  Ordinazioni  of  1567,  iii.  c.  ii.  75, 
t Ibid.  iii.  c.  i.  472;  ii.  109.  153.  181. 
t Novelli  from  the  Ordinazioni  of  1577,  1588,  and  I 
ii  c.  ii.  117. 

§ Novelli,  iii.  c.  ii.  28,  and  in  other  places. 
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7]iile  such  were  the  mutual  relations  in 
state  between  governor  and  senate,  asso- 
ons  and  communes,  soldiers  and  inhabi- 
ts, there*was  also  a court  in  which  both 
ents  were  combined,  namely,  a consulta 
ected  with  the  governor.  This  privy 
cil,  consisting  of  the  superior  officers  of 
roops  and  of  the  presidents  of  the  tribu- 
was  in  reality  invested  with  the  care  of 
interests.  The  soldiers  required  to  be 
nd  paid;  the  citizens  desired  the  mainte- 
e of  their  lawful  condition.  Both  objects 
effected.  Much  as  the  citizens  corn- 
ed of  the  taxes,  single  and  double,  im- 
Id  upon  them,  and  of  the  light  and  heavy 
llry  required  of  them,  they  still  paid  their 
Jf.  Their  independence  did  not  reach  the 
th  of  enabling  them  to  refuse  this.  But 
uich  power  at  least  they  had,  that  though 
rights  and  laws  might  not  be  preserved 
■ly  inviolate,  at  any  rate  not  in  every 
idual  case,  or  when  especially  persons  of 
ior  consideration  were  concerned,  still 
1 were  on  the  whole  maintained  and  en- 
J:d.* 

3 it  was  at  least  under  Philip  II.  But 
when  these  frontiers  were  directly  ap- 
ched  with  arms  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
when  war  was  levied  against  Savoy, 
nst  the  Valtellina,  and  to  settle  the  distur- 
es  in  Montferrat,  and  lastly,  when  the 
try  became  entangled  in  all  the  perplexities 
e thirty  years’  war!  The  military  ele- 
|t  then  gained  the  ascendency  over  the 
'c ; the  royal  court  neglected  the  practice 
Inspecting  and  controlling  the  provincial 
linistration ; the  Spaniards  assumed  in 
(a,  as  elsewhere  in  Italy,  an  oppressive 

Iominance;  to  scarcity  and  disease  were 
d the  intolerable  burdens  of  military  con- 
litions,  and  the  quartering  of  troops  on  the 
Ijbitants.  Many  a Milanese  then  wished 

I Don  Philip  II.,  of  blessed  memory,  might 
again  from  the  dead,  and  live  as  long  as 
world  stood  !(■ 


VI.  The  Netherlands. 

things  considered,  it  cannot  be  said  that 
Netherlands  enjoyed  particular  freedom 
r the  house  of  Burgundy,  and  under 
les  V. 


J.eoni:  “ Patiscono  come  possono  at  meglio  la  sig- 

Ide  Spagnuoli,  all’  humor  de  quali  per  la  lunga  as- 
ttione  hanno  di  maniera  accommodato  1'animo,  che 
el  desiderio  impoi  ch’e  naturale  in  ogni  popolo,  di 
mutatione,  si  puo  dire  che  vivono  non  in  tnlto 
iontenti  sotio  il  governo  del  re  di  Spagna. — Sono 
nati  con  qualche  dolcezza  maggiore  che  li  Napoli- 
conoscendo  che  la  natura  Lombarda  piu  mansueta 
i Napolitana  ha  anco  faisogna  di  minor  asprezza.” 
i vasalli  della  Maesta  del  re  catolico  nello  stato  di 
)o  alia  santissima  et  gloriosissima  vergine  Maria, 
An  essay  not  so  prolix  as  its  title. 


Monarchical  Authority. 

Here  too  we  have  to  deal  with  the  three 
estates.  The  clergy  who  filled  the  higher 
places  were  nearly  all  nominated  by  the  sove- 
reign, as  was  likewise  the  case  with  the 
majority  of  the  inferior  clergy.  Without  his 
permission  they  durst  neither  admit  any  com- 
mand from  Rome,  or  acquire  a new  property 
any  where.* * * * §  The  lord  had  only  restricted 
rights  over  his  vassals,  more  restricted  than 
those  directly  exercised  by  the  sovereign  :f  he 
served  the  latter  in  peace  and  war;  how  then 
should  he  have  been  independent!  Lastly, 
we  must  admit  that  the  sovereign  exercised 
an  influence  also  over  the  internal  administra- 
tion of  the  towns.  Antwerp,  which  pretended 
to  be  very  free,  was  not  at  liberty  for  all  that 
to  nominate  its  own  schoeppen,  or  local  jus- 
tices ; a council  consisting  chiefly  of  the  senior 
justices  proposed  two  for  each  place  at  the 
yearly  nomination  ; but  the  selection  and  the 
nomination  were  left  to  the  sovereign.  Even 
the  burgomasters  were  elected  in  conformity 
with  the  sovereign’s  views.  Now,  if  we  re- 
flect that  upon  these  burgomasters  and  schoep- 
pen, the  choice  of  the  presidents  of  the  wicks, 
and  that  of  the  fifty-four  presidents  of  the 
, guilds,  was  so  far  at  least  dependent  that  they 
decided  on  one  out  of  three  candidates,  we 
| shall  see  how  deep  down  the  influence  of  the 
government  could  extend.J  In  Brussels  the 
court  yearly  nominated  the  seven  schoeppen 
j out  of  the  seven  septs;  in  most  of  the  towns 
! there  were  old  colleges  of  councillors  called 
Breede  Raade  or  Vroetschappen,  which  pro- 
posed two  of  their  members  as  candidates  for 
every  schoeppe’s  place;  the  nomination  rested 
with  the  court.  The  court  had  influence  like- 
wise over  the  college  of  councillors  in  Rotter- 
dam ; it  caused  three  names  to  be  presented  to 
it  for  each  vacant  place,  and  selected  one  of 
them. ^ The  consequence  of  the  insurrection 
in  Ghent,  in  1539,  was  that  on  the  10th  of 
May,  every  year,  the  court  put  whomsoever  it 
pleased  into  the  twenty-six  places  of  the  schoep- 
pen, ||  As  far  as  I can  discover,  there  was 
but  one  place,  Valenciennes,  which  still  pos- 
sessed a general  assembly,  but  I do  not  find 
that  it  was  of  much  importance.  Such  then 
was  the  composition  of  the  estates;  clergy 
named  by  the  king;  nobles  in  his  service; 
burgomasters  scarcely  ever  chosen  without  his 

interference. 

This  state  of  things  paved  the  way — it  could 
not  have  been  other  wise-- for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  new  constitution  in  this  country. 
The  supreme  authority  had  no  little  influence 

* Giucciardini,  Descriptio  Belgii  generalis,  Amsterdam, 
1660,  p.  85,  .and  Compendio  degli  Stati  et  Governi  c ■ 
Fiandra,  Informatt.  i.  p.  95,  MS. 

j Ibid.  Descriptio  Belgii  particularis,  p.  256. 

t Ibid.  p.  17J . 

§ De  Laet,  Belgii  confcederati,  Respublica  HoIIancia. 
cap.  vi.p.’83.  88.  Cf.  Philip  a Zesen,  Leo  Belgicus,  p.  148. 

II  Additamentum  ad  Guicciard.  Descriptionem,  p.  343. 
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on  the  judicial  body,  high  and  low.  It  nomi- 
nated the  schoeppen  in  the  towns,  by  whom 
justice  was  locally  administered;  and  it  ap- 
pointed and  deposed  at  pleasure  the schultheis- 
sen  or  bailiffs  connected  with  the  former, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  look  to  the  sovereign’s 
rights  and  the  laws,  the  prosecution  of  the 
guilty,  and  the  execution  of  judicial  sen- 
tences.* The  provincial  courts,  such  as  the 
council  of  Flanders,  the  chancery  of  Brabant, 
and  the  court  of  Holland,  courts  not  only  of 
appeal,  but  charged  also  with  some  portion  of 
the  duties  of  government,  received  from  it 
their  functionaries  and  their  salaries.  Here 
and  there  it  was  even  allowed  to  admit  fo- 
reigners to  seats  on  the  tribunals;  two  at 
least  in  that  of  Brabant,  and  in  that  of  Fries- 
land all  the  members  but  four  might  be  fo- 
reigners.! Over  all  these  tribunals  Charles 
the  Bold  had  established  a supreme  one  in  the 
great  court  of  Mechlin,  which  he  called  a j 
parliament.  Before  it  the  knights  of  the  ( 
Golden  Fleece  were  tried.  This  court  was 
likewise  wholly  dependent  on  the  sovereign. 
With  whatever  violence  the  question  was 
agitated  elsewhere,  whether  the -members  of 
the  supreme  courts  should  he  appointed  by  the! 
sovereign  or  the  estates,  that  right  was  here  | 
exercised  without  dispute  by  the  sovereign. 
He  had  here  too  a standing  army.  Some] 
native  infantry  were  always  maintained,  in 
addition  to  which  Charles  V.  set  apart  one 
hundred  and  eighty  thousand  ducats  a year  for  j 
six  hundred  lancers,  each  with  five  horses. J I 


1 


if 


Whilst  these  armaments  afforded  the  means  o! 


keeping  the  nobles  employed,  and  of  retaining 
them  in  a sort  of  ambitious  dependence  on  the 
sovereign,  Charles  devised  the  plan  of  dividing 
them  into  unequal  companies  of  thirty,  forty, 
or  fifty,  by  which  means  the  occurrence  of 
every  vacancy  gave  him  an  opportunity  for 
bestowing  favour  and  promotion  that  cost  him 
nothing.  This  was  an  institution  which  Ma- 
rino Cavallo  thought  especially  worthy  of  imi- 
tation. § Lastly,  Charles  was  in  the  receipt  of 
considerable  taxes.  Soriano  estimates  the  in- 
come of  a few  years  at  twenty-four  millions  of 
ducats;  William  of  Orange  computes  the  con- 
tributions to  a single  war  at  forty  mill ions.|| 


Provincial  Rights. 


Now,  if  the  estates  were  under  the  control 
of  the  sovereign,  if  they  left  the  administration 
on  this  subject  in  Addit.  ad  Guicc 


* An  excursus 
Descr.  p.  4* * * §29. 

f Ubbo  Emmius  ap  lie  Laet,  Belgii  confcederati  Res 
publics  Frisia,  c.  8. 

J'Cavallo,  Relatione:  “Compntati  )i  suoi  cnndottier 
et  official)  a ducati  HO  per  huomo  d’arme  et  120  per  leg 
gieri.” 

§ Cavallo:  “Con  la  vacanza  senza  accrescimento  al 
conn  di  nuova  spesa  s’accresce  dignita  o utile  a tre  o 
quattro  condottieri:  il  che  saria  benissimo  fare  la  Sere 
nita  Vostra.” 

||  Soriano:  “ L’imperatore  ha  potuto  cavare  in  24  mil 
lioni  d’oro  in  pochi  anni.” — Verantwoording  des  Princen 
van  Oranje,  ap.  Bor. 


| of  justice  in  his  hands,  paid  him  taxes,  l 
j maintained  troops  for  him,  wherein  consis 
the  freedom  of  which  they  boasted  1 
[ No  doubt  the  supreme  power  lias  its 
i fluence  in  every  state,  but  it  always  encount 
j a resistance  in  the  local  interests.  If  I 
sovereign  chose  the  schoeppen,  on  the  otl 
! hand  evejj  town,  Ghent  alone  excepted  af 
j the  insurrection,  prescribed  to  him  those  fri 
! among  whom  he  was  to  choose  them.  Thou 
the  before  mentioned  college  of  council!' 
had  little  else  left  it  to  do  than  to  take  t s 
1 necessary  steps  in  the  elections,  nevertheh  1,1 
the  actual  government  was  usually  link 
with  that  body ; all  the  officers  elected  wi 
necessarily  members  thereof;  besides  whi 
other  members,  charged  with  the  protection 
local  rights,  were  in  many  places  associal 
with  the  schoeppen.*  In  Zieriksee  there  wt 
two  burgomasters,  one  for  matters  pertaini 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  sovereign,  the  otk 
for  those  belonging  to  that  of  the  town ; t 
former  was  selected  from  the  schoeppen,  t 
latter  from  among  the  other  councillor 
Moreover,  though  the  sovereign  had  a sha 
in  the  concerns  of  justice,  still  he  could  it 
alter  the  laws,  and  every  province  clung  j< 
lotisly  to  its  own;  the  North  Hollanders 
their  Asingish  law  of  inheritance;  the  Grt 
ningers  to  their  peculiar  laws  of  debtor  a 
creditor,  and  the  men  of  Guelders  to  th< 
peculiar  feudal  usages.  Lastly,  if  he  coi 
exercise  an  influence  over  the  domestic  a 
ministration  of  the  provinces,  still  he  w 
every  where  met  by  some  privilege.  Flande 
boasted  of  being  the  freest  lordship  in  t 
world.  Brabant  had  seven  invaluable  pri' 
leges,  the  last  of  which  was,  that  if  the  sol 
reign  broke  through  the  rights  of  the  counti 
and  did  not  listen  to  its  remonstrances, 
should  then  be  absolved  from  its  oath  of  al 
giance.f  Mechlin  was  free  from  all  impoi 
for  subsidies  upon  ihe  real  estates  of  its  ini 
bitants.  Holland  and  Zealand  relied  on  t 
great  charter  granted  them  by  the  daught 11 
of  Charles  the  Bold.  Just  about  the  middle 
the  sixteenth  century  the  provinces  took 
the  question  of  their  privileges  with  renovat 
zeal;  they  brought  forth  the  genuine  doc 
ments  dispersed  through  registries,  chanceri 
and  convents,  and  put  them  in  better  ord{l  jj 
they  hesitated  in  disputed  cases  to  impart  t 1 
originals  to  the  court.§  They  aimed  at 
unconditional  authority;  they  had  no  des 
for  unrestricted  freedom;  but  their  privileg 
seemed  to  them  a property,  as  much  so  as  ar 
material  possession  of  the  community,  a 
they  would  not  part  with  them. 


It 


* Decretum  ordinum  Hollandise  et  Westfrisite  de 
tiquo  jure  reipublicse  BatavictE,  in  the  work  entit  IV 
Respubliea  Hollandise  et  Urbes,  Lugd.  1630,  p.  148. 

t Additam.  ad.  Guicc.  tom.  iii.  p.  171. 

1 Among  others  Meter,  Niederl,  Historie,  tom.  i.  p. 

§ Wagenaar,  Allg.  Geschichte  der  Vereinigten  Nied 
lande,  tom.  i.  p.  548. 
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V’hen  these  estates  assembled  at  the  sove- 
n’s  summons,  they  listened  in  common  to 
proposals  laid  before  them ; but  when  the 
3 was  come  to  discuss  these,  they  separated 
'ince  by  province,  each  deputy  mindful  of 
privileges  of  his  own.  Now,  many  of 
e committees  were  only  empowered  to 
• and  to  report  at  home;  others  demanded 
atuity  for  their  assent,  and  it  was  always 
e extension  of  rights  they  required:  others 
n were  flatly  resolved  on  opposition.  They 
e agreed  only  on  one  thing,  that,  unless 
Irmed  eventually  by  a general  vote,  no 
nt  previously  given  was  at  all  binding. 

■ governor  had  often  to  treat  with  the 
:ral  states,  with  the  several  towns,  and  it 
it  be  admitted  that  the  example  of  the  con- 
ing majority  had  a certain  influence  on 
recusants.  Sometimes,  however,  the  go- 
lor  found  himself  compelled  to  grant  some 
’ immunity;  sometimes  he  had  even  to 
go  his  plans.* 

Balance  of  the  Constitution. 

ipon  this  antagonism  between  the  central 
the  local  authorities,  an  antagonism  so 
racterized  that  there  was,  if  not  constant 
'e,  at  least  perpetual  jealousy  between  the 
rest  courts  and  those  of  the  provinces, 
veen  the  latter  and  the  schoeppen  of  the 
ns,  between  the  schoeppen  and  the  sove- 
’n’s  sehultheiss  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
imon  councils  on  the  other,  and  lastly, 
veen  the  councils  and  the  guilds  and  com- 
les; — upon  this  antagonism,  and,  above  all, 
n the  natural  opposition  between  the  state 
lority  and  the  provincial  rights,  rested  the 
.nee  of  the  constitution.  The  sovereign 
illy  obtained  the  money  he  required,  but  it 
; him  pains  to  procure  it;  he  could  not 
seal  from  himself  the  fact  that  the  subject 
the  power  of  refusing  it.  Charles  V.  was 
1 to  say  he  would  concede  liberties  and 
lunities  to  his  territories,  but  they  should 
chaffer  with  him.  Upon  this  the  country 
ild  answer,  that  it  would  support  him  with 
>le  supplies,  but  of  its  own  free  will;  only 
should  not  arbitrarily  burden  it.  They, 
i the  sovereign  and  the  country,  had  their 
lective  rights;  the  act  of  homage  consisted 
heir  swearing  reciprocally  to  these.  The 
-reign  swore  “ truly  and  sincerely  to  ob- 
;e  all  statutes,  privileges,  briefs,  exemptions 
immunities,  all  justiciary  and  manorial 
its,  all  town  laws,  land  laws,  water  laws, 
all  customs  of  the  province,  old  and  new.” 

; inhabitants  swore  “ to  be,  in  consideration 


; rom  tile  Examples  of  the  transactions  of  the  estates 
Vasenaar,  Guicciardini  Descr.  gener.  HugoGrotius 
ntiquitate  Reipublies  Batavia;,  p,  62.  Soriano;  “ Si 
a prima  con  li  principali  delle  citta  et  degli  stati  et 
te  questi  sono  persuasi,  chi  con  parole,  chi  con  pro- 
se et  altri  con  premii,  son  seguitati  dagl'  altri.  Cost 
stati  aggravati  da’  sussidii  li  paesi  bassi.” 


thereof,  good  and  lawful  subjects  to  him,  to 
guard  him  from  hurt,  to  provide  for  his  ad- 
vantage, and  to  preserve  his  sovereign  au- 
thority.”* They  swore  to  uphold  each  other’s 
rights  and  claims;  but  whereas  the  monarch 
was  given  two  titles,  viz.  sovereign  prince  and 
natural  lord;  the  former  was  more  pleasing  to 
the  monarch,  because  it  seemed  to  infer  a more 
absolute  right;  the  latter  was  more  acceptable 
to  the  people*  because  apparently  involving 
the  idea  of  a limitation  founded  on  custom  and 
prescriptive  rights.  Even  the  small  towns  of 
Holland  were  used  to  close  a petition  with  the 
words,  “Thus  doing  your  imperial  majesty  will 
do  right.”! 

Misunderstandings  under  Philip. 

In  such  a state  of  equilibrium  was  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Netherlands  in  the  times 
of  Charles  Y.  Philip  II.,  however,  resolved 
to  give  the  sovereign’s  authority  the  prepon- 
derance. 

Wherever  Philip  II.  looked  around  him  lie 
saw  his  authority  in  his  other  dominions  based 
chiefly  on  a considerable  addition  of  Spanish, 
or  rather  Castilian  material,  to  the  old  stock 
of  government.  He  had  there  Spanish  vice- 
roys with  their  own  privy  councils,  indepen- 
dent of  the  respective  countries;  he  had  along 
with  them  Spanish  troops  and  Spanish  func- 
tionaries.; he  had  there  the  inquisition,  which 
acknowledged  a supreme  head  in  Castile. 
True,  these  means  and  instruments  of  domi- 
nion had  not  been  fully  introduced  into  any 
country.  Sicily  preserved  itself  from  Spanish 
functionaries;  Milan  and  Naples  succeeded  in 
keeping  out  the  inquisition ; but  either  of 
these  was  singly  enough  to  keep  a country  in 
perfect  allegiance. 

What,  then,  if  the  attempt  were  made  to 
effect  similar  measures  in  the  Netherlands 
too  1 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Philip  enter- 
tained this  purpose.  Contrary  to  all  the  lav^s 
of  the  country,  he  designed  to  leave  the  Spa- 
nish troops  there  during  peace,  the  presence 
of  which  had  been  rendered  necessary  by  war.J 
When  he  committed  the  government  to  his 
sister  Margaret,  he  appointed  indeed  with  her 
a council  of  state  consisting  chiefly  of  native 
nobles;  but  he  crippled  the  powers  of  that 
council,  not  only  by  establishing  along  with 
it  an  independent  privy  council  under  a presi- 
dent who  could  be  implicity  relied  on,  Viglius 
van  Zuichem,  but  he  also  instructed  Margaret 
that  ia  difficult  cases  she  should  only  consult 

* Oath  taken  at  Antwerp  and  Valenciennes  on  the  oc- 
casion of  tendering  allegiance  to  Philip,  in  Guicciardini. 
Eed  gedaen  en  Groningpn  un  Byvopgsel  van  autentyke 
Stukken,  Bor,  Nederlandsche  Oorlogen,ed.  of  1679. 

t Wagenaar,  ii.  537. 

j.  Tiepolo,  Relatione  di  Spagna.  “ II  re  fece  gagliardis- 
simo  sforzo,  perche  si  contentassero  i Fiamenghi,  che 
restasse  nelle  fortezze  piu  principali  per  guardia  di  esse 
3000  Spagnuoli.” 
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and  hearken  to  the  most  trusty  members,  espe- 
cially Granvella,  bishop  of  Arras,  taking  their 
advice  in  a privy  consults,  such  as  was  usual 
at  the  king’s  court,  and  those  of  the  viceroys.* * * § 
Finally,  if  he  still  avoided  putting  forward  the 
name  of  the  Spanish  inquisition,  still  he  made 
so  many  innovations  in  ecclesiastical  affairs,  he 
so  rigorously  enforced  and  aggravated  the  old 
edicts  against  heretics,  that  every  one  was 
persuaded  he  would  introduce  that  institution, 
and  a rumour  that  he  had  already  obtained  a 
bull  to  that  end  from  Pius  IV.,  gained  unhesi- 
tating and  entire  credence,  f 

Whilst  the  king  thus  resolved  to  reduce  the 
Netherlands  to  the  same  footing  of  obedience 
as  his  other  provinces,  was  it  likely  the  coun- 
try should  second  his  purpose  with  alacrity? 
The  leading  men  of  rank,  men  whose  fortunes 
had  been  founded  in  the  civil  and  military 
service  of  Charles  V.,  set  themselves  against  it. 

Three  things  seem  more  particularly  to  have 
determined  them.  Whereas,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  reign  of  Charles  V.,  nobles  of  the 
Netherlands  had  ruled  the  whole  empire,  and 
had  afterwards  been  forced  to  share  at  least 
with  Castilians  all  the  influence  accorded  them 
by  the  sovereign,  it  now  turned  out,  as  every 
one  must  have  expected  from  Philip,  that  he 
excluded  the  men  of  the  Netherlands  from  all 
participation  in  the  government  of  the  empire. 
The  Castilians  had  rebelled  against  the  Bel- 
gian administration  under  Charles  V.  Egmont 
could  fairly  compare  his  services  in  the  field 
and  in  the  cabinet  with  those  performed  by 
Alva.  Connt  Hoorn  had  formerly  stood  as 
high  at  the  court  of  Philip  as  Feria;  they  both 
commanded  body  guards  of  his,  the  former  the 
archers,  the  latter  the  Spaniards.!  Fat  now 
Alva  and  Feria  sat  in  the  king’s  council  of 
state;  Egmont  and  Hoorn  were  of  little  ac- 
count. Spaniards  and  Netherlanders  had  been 
equal  and  alike  jealous  of  each  other  in  the 
service  of  Charles;  but  now  the  Spaniards 
jvere  granted  a predominant  consideration,^ 

But  this  was  not  all.  The  people  of  the 
Netherlands  not  only  saw  themselves  excluded 
from  public  affairs,  but  beheld  their  own 
country  threatened  with  a foreign  administra- 
tion. When  Montigny  was  afterwards  de- 
spatched to  Spain,  he  did  not  conceal  what  it 
was  the  nobles  of  the  Netherlands  most 
dreaded.  When  they  became  aware  that  the 
barons  in  the  Italian  provinces  were  reduced 
to  a condition  of  mere  insignificance,  they 

* Strada  de  Eello  Belgico,  Vienna,  1754,  i.  p.  25,  The 
same  thing  is  mentioned  by  Burgnndus. 

f Tiepolo:  “ Oltre  che  havevano  per  cosa  sicurissima 
che  Sua  Catolica  Maesta  haveva  ottenuto  da  Pio  IV.  un 
breve  col  quale  voleva  mettere  la  inquisitione  in  quei 
stati  per  ridurli  in  quella  stretta  obedienza  che  le  sono 
Spagnuoli.  Da  che  venivano  essi  a perdere  totalmente 
rautorita  et  la  liberta  solita  et  gli  antiquissimi  privilegii 
suoi.” 

I Sandoval,  Carlos  V.  lib.  xxx,  p.  657. 

§ Soriano:  “ l popoli  mal  contenti  perassidue  gravezze 
et  perche  il  governo  d’ogni  cosa  die  soleva  essere  in  mano 
sua  e tutto  in  mano  de  Spagnuoli.” 


feared  that  the  Spaniards  would  fain  bi 
them  too  to  the  same  footing;  they  saw, 
every  preparation  taken  by  the  king  to  ; 
end;  hence,  Montigny  owned,  proceeded 
whole  discontent  of  the  nobles.*  Here  I '•! 
peculiar  propensity  of  the  Netherlanders 
local  exclusiveness  came  in  play.  In  ! 
manner  as  each  several  province  claimed  t( 
governed  only  by  its  own  natives,'  a cl 
occasionally  indeed,  but  only  occasionally 
regarded,  so  they  would  not  have  any  foreigi 
any  Spaniard,  admitted  to  a place  in  the 
neral  government  of  the  provinces  at  lai 
This  was  so  vehemently  insisted  on,  that  f111 
king  is  said  to  have  exclaimed,  “I  too  aif” 
Spaniard;  do  they  mean  to  reject  me  alsolr 
Lastly,  personal  connexions  also  produced 
this  case  their  natural  result,  particular 
those  of  the  prince  of  Orange.  When  it  ir 
first  discussed  to  whom  the  administration  P 
the  Netherlands  should  be  intrusted,  ^ 
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prince  of  Orange  wished  to  see  it  in  the  hai 
of  Christina,  duchess  of  Lorraine,  niece  of 
deceased  emperor,  a neighbour,  and  one  fa  11 
liarized  with  the  national  habits.  He  hoj ‘ 
to  make  her  daughter  his  wife,  whereby 
would  have  been  sure  of  obtaining  the  great 
influence  over  the  government.  But  oth 
probably  feared  this  as  much  as  he  desired 
Granvella  and  Alva  were  for  the  einpen 
natural  daughter,  Margaret,  who  had  In 
upwards  of  twenty  years  in  Italy,  and  v 
was  regarded  as  a more  trusty  Spania 
This  party  prevailed ; it  caused  Margaret 
be  appointed  governess,  and  even  preven  J1 
the  marriage  which  the  prince  was  see  kin  r 
This  was  enough  to  put  Granvella  and  Orar,  If 
at  open  enmity.  But  soon  after  the  prir 
brought  home  a wife  from  that  Saxon  hoi 
which  had  dashed  the  emperor’s  fortunes;  a 
thenceforth  a bell  was  heard  at  the  court 
Brussels  summoning  to  the  Lutheran  worshi] 
The  ill-will  between  the  parties  was  agg 
vated,  not  only  in  consequence  of  the  fact  tl 
Granvella,  as  a bishop,  approved  of  all  ml 
sures  that  were  rigorously  catholic,  but  a 
because  the  princess  was  the  grand-daugh 
of  the  landgrave,  whose  family  ascribed 
Granvella  every  thing  untoward  that  had 
fallen  their  head,  and  hated  him  therefc 
with  all  their  hearts.  It  must,  moreover, 
stirred  up  ill-blood  when  Granvella  let  fall  t 
observation,  that  the  distinguished  positioi 
the  prince  in  Brabant  was  not  consistent 
the  king’s  dignity.^  Was  the  prince  to  endi 


* Hopper,  Recueil  et  Memorial  des  troubles  des 
has  du  Roy,  chap  ii.  8,  makes  this  remark  in  the 
beginning  of  the  troubles.  Montigny  (Hopper,  iii.  cl 
3,  § 100)  calls  it  “la  vraye  ou  a’u  moins  la  princi; 
cause  de  ces  tnaux  et  alterations.” 

t Bentivoglio,  Relatione  delle  provincie  unite  di  Fit 
dra,  lib.  ii.  Relationi  del  cardinale  Bentivoglio;  Vet 
lia,  1667,  p.  21. 

J Cabrera,  Don  Felipe  segundo,  p.  284. 

§Vita  Viglii  ab  Aytta  Zuichemi  in  Hoynk  van  I 
pendrecht,  Analect.  Belg.  i.  n.  lxx. 
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mtly  that  all  the  power  to  which  he 
ght  himself  entitled  as  a native  prince, 
Id  pass  into  the  hands  of  an  alien,  and  his 
1 y!  that  he  should  be  put  off  with  an 
:y  title  without  real  authority!  Charles 
ad  thought  otherwise,  and  had  reposed  a 
: affectionate  confidence  in  the  prince  than 
e bishop. 

;rez  asserts  that  he  was  acquainted  with 
lirect  causes  of  the  Flemish  troubles,  and 
1 point  them  out  as  distinctly  as  any  one 
3 indicate  the  unquestionable  sources  of  a 
.*  It  seems  to  me  not  improbable  that 
lludes  to  these  and  other  similar  personal 
i instances. 

jtting  all  this  together,  we  find,  in  the 
place,  that  the  king’s  designs  involved 
in  open  war  with  his  province.  He 
ed  to  make  it  as  submissive  as  the  others; 
province,  on  its  part,  wished  to  maintain 
reedom  of  which  it  saw  itself  plundered, 
vished  to  hold  the  ecclesiastical  and  the 
lar  administration  in  more  complete  obe- 
ce,  through  the  instrumentality  of  func- 
tries  exclusively  devoted  to  himself,  and 
;w  bishops:  the  province  desired  men  who 
Mia  home  interest  to  be  at  the  head  of  affairs, 
■ it  thought  the  old  church  constitution 
3 convenient.  The  king  desired  to  leave 
gn  soldiers  quartered  in  the  country  ; the 
le  were  incensed  at  the  sight  of  arms  after 
e had  been  restored.  Then  we  see  that 
superior  functionaries  of  state,  by  whom 
illegiance  of  the  country  should  have  been 
vated  and  confirmed,  were  led,  by  the 
don  of  the  empire  and  of  the  court,  to 
t the  cause  of  the  people  instead  of  that  of 
king.  It  was  the  good  fortune  of  the 
itry  that  they  but  indifferently  administered 
central  and  sovereign  authority  which 
should  have  represented,  or  rather  that 
looked  to  the  advantage  of  the  province, 
y were  the  very  persons  who  most  opposed 
king.  Let  us  consider  the  course  their 
sition  pursued. 

The  Troubles. 

rst,  they  set  themselves  against  what  was 
iainly  the  most  alarming  thing  of  all,  the 
ing  behind  of  the  troops.  The  prince  of 
age  hastened  home  from  France  for  the 
fess  purpose  of  preventing  that  design,  and 
actually  succeeded  in  exacting  a promise 
the  king.  But  how  was  the  latter  to  be 
ght  to  fulfil  his  promise!  Long  after  the 
> he  had  himself  assigned  was  expired,  he 
the  shrewd  wit  of  the  governess  to  work  to 
s over  the  delay.f  The  natives  were  re- 
ed to  force  the  removal  of  the  troops.  The 


Perez  a un  Cavallero  amigo.  Seeundas  cartas,  n. 
3.  143. 

trada,  de  Bello  Belgico,  iii.  p.  49,  from  the  king’s  let- 


Zealanders  threatened  to  break  down  their 
dams,  and  to  let  the  sea  in  upon  the  country, 
rather  than  endure  the  presence  of  the  Spa- 
l niards  in  it.  The  districts  refused  to  contri- 
\ bute  subsidies;  they  refused  to  pay  back  the 
money  that  was  taken  up  in  their  name ; nay, 
they  would  not  furnish  the  pay  of  their  own 
troops  till  the  Spaniards  were  gone.*  Seeing, 
therefore,  the  imminent  peril  of  ruin  to  the 
finances,  and  pressed  by  the  open  resistance 
of  the  towns,  and  by  a mutiny  among  tha 
native  troops,  the  king  gave  way.  Reluc- 
tantly, late,  and  on  compulsion,  he  recalled  the 
troops. 

But  another  urgent  danger  manifested  itself 
at  this  moment  (1561.)  At  that  period  the 
Netherlanders  saw  all  the  remonstrances  they 
addressed  to  the  king,  all  the  arts  of  policy 
they  tried  with  the  pope,  to  prevent  the  pur- 
posed introduction  of  new  bishops  remain  of 
no  effect.  This  in  itself  was  alarming  with 
regard  to  the  freedom  of  the  country,  and  the 
old  constitution.  One  of  the  three  estates,  the 
ecclesiastical,  was  injured  in  its  property,  for 
it  was  intended  to  provide  out  of  this  for  the 
new  bishops;  but  all  three  were  threatened, 
because  the  new  clergy,  more  numerous  as  it 
was,  and  wholly  devoted  t^  the  court,  would 
easily  sustain  its  pretensions  to  superiority  in 
future  assemblies.!  But  it  was  a still  more 
formidable  consideration,  that  the  new  Flemish 
churches  were  to  be  formed  into  a hierarchy, 
at  the  head  of  which  was  to  stand  that  same 
hated  foreigner,  who  was  invested  at  once 
with  the  primacy  of  the  bishoprics  and  with 
the  cardinal’s  purple.  He  was  already  the 
actual  wielder  of  the  state  council’s  authority; 
Viglius  his  friend,  nay  dependent,  managed 
the  privy  council  according  to  his  views;  and 
now  he  was  becoming  the  head  of  a clergy 
which  had  in  old  ecclesiastical  laws  strong 
weapons  against  all  who.  displeased  them.  All 
the  powers  of  the  administration,  of  justice, 
and  of  the  church,  were  subservient  to  him, 
and  in  his  hands;  the  distinguished  rank  of  a 
cardinal  seemed  calculated  infallibly  to  exalt 
him  above  every  assault.j. 

The  greater  the  fortune  designed  for  Gran- 
vella,  the  greater  was  to  be  the  resistance  it 
provoked  on  the  part  of  his  antagonists. 
Orange  and  Egnront,  who  had  previously  not 
been  on  very  good  terms,  hastened  to  renew 
their  mutual  connexion;,  they  were  joined  by 
Hoorn..  And,  first  of  all,  they  tried  what  their 
combined  credit  could  effect  with  the  king. 


* Arcana  Gubernatricis  Epistola  ; Straria,  iii.  51. 
t For  the  manner  in  which  this  fear  was  expressed, 
see  Hopper,  Recueil,  chap.  iii.  £8.  Viglius  calls  it  “ nu- 
becula in  serenitate.”  Vita,  n.  77. 

J Tiepolo:  “ St  accrebbe  il  sospetto  che  il  Re  non  ha- 
vesse  intentione  di  soggiogarli  a fatto,  vedendo  esser  del 
tutto  escltiso  il  consiglio  loro  nelle  cose  di  stato  et  non 
esser  messo  in.  alcuna  consideratione  di  Madama,  la 
quale- si  adheriva  a quello  del  cardinale  Granvella  et  vo- 
leva  anco  che  fosse  con  molta  severita  esseguito,  con  che 
si  conveniva  distruggere  la  autorita  sua,’’ 
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They  declared  to  him  that  the  affairs  of  the 
country  could  never  go  on  well  as  long  as  they 
were  all,  in  the  aggregate,  in  the  hands  of 
Granvella;  that  he  was  too  much  detested,  his 
life  was  not  adapted  for  the  edification  of  the 
people,  the  country  would  be  ruined  under 
him.  But  these  remonstrances,  and  those  they 
addressed  to  the  governess,  were  all  in  vain.* 
They  resolved  to  go  further.  Tiepolo  con- 
firms expressly,  and  with  more  accuracy  of 
detail,  what  others  besides  have  hinted  at. 
First  of  all  Grange,  Egmont,  Montigny,  Hoorn, 
Bergen,  and  Megen,  united  together,  nearly 
in  the  manner  of  German  potentates,  and 
formed  a strict  league  for  mutual  defence 
against  all  who  should  attack  any  one  of  them, 
a league  to  which  they  admitted  others  also, 
and  to  which  they  pledged  themselves  by 
solemn  oaths. f A sound  of  perturbation  now 
filled  the  country.  It  was  alleged  for  certain 
that  Granvella  had  said  there  was  no  hoping 
for  quiet  in  the  provinces  till  some  heads 
should  have  fallen; — that  it  were  well  the 
king  should  come,  but  with  a strong  army,  and 
with  a predetermination  to  bind  the  necks  of 
the  people  by  force.  It  was  currently  reported 
that  Granvella  had  serious  designs  against  the 
prince’s  life.  What  a talk  there  was  then  of 
foolscaps  and  of  arrowsheaves  on  liveries! 
What  a multitude  of  satires  and  caricatures 
were  circulated!  At  last,  when  not  only  the 
three  opposition  leaders  declared  they  must 
abstain  from  attending  the  council  of  state  so 
long  as  Granvella  sat  in  it,  but  the  estates  too 
refused  to  enter  upon  their  proceedings  so  long 
as  Granvella  was  the  mouthpiece  of  the  go- 
vernment;'!; when  a formal  resistance  to  the 
prime  minister  appeared  then  organized,  Mar- 
garet likewise  bethought  her,  and  yielded  to 
her  feelings  of  discontent  at  being  obliged  thus 
to  play  as  it  were  a secondary  part:  accord- 
ingly the  king  at  last  consented  to  the  removal 
of  the  cardinal. 

Thus  the  Flemish  lords  had  obtained  their 
first  and  their  second  objects.  They  had  got 
rid  of  the  troops  that  threatened  their  freedom  ; 
they  were  quit  of  the  foreigner  who  had  both 
domineered  over  and  threatened  them,  and 
whom  they  had  hated  and  feared.  What  were 

* For  this  letter  in  the  shape  in  which  it  was  finally 
drawn  up,  Leltre  pardiverses  fois  r6form6e  et  corrig£e, 
see  Hopper,  chap.  iv.  n.  10.  The  extract  in  Bentivoglio's 
Historia  della  gueira  di  Fiandra,  i,  c.  i.  p.  48,  is  but  du- 
bious. 

t Tiepolo:.  ‘‘Si  strinsero  insieme  il  principe  d’Oanges, 
li  conti  d’Egmont  et  Horn,  il  niarchese  di  Berges  rnorto, 
Monsignor  di  Montini  et  il  conte  di  Mega,  conseguiti  da 
uiolti  altri  grandi  per  i’autorita  et  dipendentie  grandis- 
siine  ehe  havevano  quel  I i signori,  et  conclusero  una  lega 
contra’l  cardinale  predetto  a difesa  commune  contra  chi 
yolessero offendere  alcun  di  loro , la  qual  confermarono  con 
solennissimo  giuramento:  ne  si  curarono  che  se  non  li 
particolari  fossero  secreti  per  all  hora,  ma  publicarono 
questa  loro  unione  fatta  contro  il  cardinale.”  Hopper 
also,  chap.  vii.  n.  19,  mentions  the  “ confederation  avecq 
sentient  ires  estroict.”  Wagenaar  says  the  tenor  of 
this  league  was  never  divulged;  iii.  49.  Tiepolo  gives 
some  information  though  not  complete. 

\ Vita  Viglii,,n.8& 


the  means  by  which  they  obtained  this  si  I 
cess  I Let  us  mark  the  facts  well.  Th 
petition,  they  make  remonstrances:  nothing 
done.  But  when  they  begin  to  offer  res 
tance,  when  the  king  has  reason  to  apprehe 
an  insurrection,  then  their  desires  are  compl: 
with. 

After  Granvella’s  removal  the  lords  returr 
to  the  council.  They  applied  themselves  w 
the  greatest  diligence  to  business;  they  wi 
at  their  posts  from  an  early  hour  till  evenin 
whilst  endeavouring  to  instruct  Margaret,  tl 
succeeded  also  in  gaining  her  over  to  th 
cause;  standing  on  the  best  terms  with  I 
estates  and  with  the  people,  they  hoped  to  fi 
the  country  entirely  from  the  Spanish 
tiuence,  and  to  be  able  to  govern  it  upon  th 
own  principles.* 

New  difficulties  however  occurred.  Wh 
they  were  striving  with  Granvella  the  n 
bishops  had  been  introduced  into  no  few  plac 
and  invested  with  that  ecclesiastical  author 
so  commanding  in  those  times,  and  which  th 
had  themselves  such  good  reason  to  regi 
with  jealousy  and  alarm.  Was  not  Granvel 
even  though  removed,  still  archbishop  a 
primate  of  the  national  church  1 Moreov 
the  court  of  the  privy  council  was  still  swaj 
in  the  same  spirit  as  had  prevailed  un< 
Granvella’s  rule.  Their  foe’s  adminietrat; 
had  struck  such  deep  root  that  its  infiuei 
was  not  to  be  annihilated  at  once  by  the  mt 
removal  of  the  leader.  If  the  nobles  wot 
avail  themselves  of  victory  they  had  won 
was  incumbent  on  them  to  get  rid  of  tht 
obstacles. 

They  endeavoured  to  effect  this  sometins 
directly,  sometimes  by  a variety  of  indirt 
means.  They  brought  it  about  that  the  pre 
dent  of  the  privy  council  should  no  long 
make  his  official  communications  directly 
the  governess,  but  only  in  the  sittings  of  t 
council  of  state,  a device  by  which  a who 
new  share  in  public  business  was  necessar 
secured  to  themselves.  It  is  alleged  that  tH1 
prevented  the  introduction  of  the  new  bisht 
where  it  had  not  yet  taken  place;  that  th 
favoured  every  refractory  disposition  towai 
the  judicature  of  the  church  and  of  the  pri 
council;  that  they  filled  up  offices  at  their  ot 
pleasure,  nay,  for  money;  and  that  they  de 
berately  postponed  the  dignity  and  conside 
tion  of  the  governess  to  their  own. f 

But  whatever  means  they  might  emph 
these  never  fully  sufficed  to  compass  tb 
ends.  They  resolved  to  apply  directly  to  t 
king.  If  the  decrees  touching  religion  w( 
mitigated,  and  the  penal  orders  repealed,  tht 
was  no  ecclesiastical  power  which  could  cat 
them  either  alarm  or  obstruction.  They 


* Ilnpper,  Partie  seeonde,  ch.  i.  n.  20. 
t Respecting  these  purposes  and  proceedings,  see  chit 
Viglius  himself  in  his  Vita,  n.  87:  also  Hopper,  and  l 
hresa,  Don  I’elipe  segundo,  lib.  vi.  c.  17,  g.  335. 
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ed  to  petition  first  for  the  mitigation  of  the 
rees  in  question.  The  number  of  the  new 
gionists,  they  argued,  was  so  great  that  it 
ild  be  impossible  to  inflict  the  punishments 
scribed  without  exciting  a rebellion.  Next, 
1 complained  that  the  partition  of  business 
>ngst  independent  councils  only  impeded  its 
rress.  It  would  be  well,  they  said,  formally 
ender  the  other  councils  subordinate  to  the 
icil  of  state.*  They  lost  no  time  in  send- 
count  Egmont  with  these  petitions  to  the 
r.  Egmont  had  frequently  private  audi- 
es  with  the  monarch.  Philip  treated  him 
1 peculiar  marks  of  honour,  and  in  the 
wer  he  gave  him  he  afforded  encourage- 
it  to  hope  for  the  fulfilment  of  both  re- 
sts.! 

lut  Philip’s  government  was  doubletongued, 
its  motto  was  “From  afar.”  On  the  very 
the  instruction  was  made  out  for  Egmont, 
king  wrote  to  Margaret  that  he  did  not 
k fit  to  increase  the  power  of  the  council 
tate.t  After  this,  when  some  bishops  and 
nes,  whose  opinions  were  consulted,  did 
even  pronounce  in  favour  of  a mitigation 
le  penal  ordinances,  as  it  might  well  have 
l guessed  would  be  the  case.  Philip  de- 
ed their  opinion  to  be  true  as  truth  itself: 
;sy,  he  said,  grew  by  neglect;  who  could 
k of  diminishing  a punishment  whilst  the 
re  for  which  it  was  ordained  was  growing.^ 
granted  therefore  neither  the  one  petition 
the  other.  The  privy  council  pronounced 
determination  wise  and  holy.  The  de- 
ls of  the  council  of  Trent  were  every- 
ire  proclaimed.  The  king’s  new  orders 
e sent  into  all  the  provinces.  The  magis- 
es  were  called  upon  to  aid  the  inquisitors, 
low  fiercely,  says  Hopper,  did  the  fire  now 
e up  that  had  hitherto  smouldered  under 
ashes!  The  higher  nobles  thought  them- 
es especially  perilled.  Granvella  could 
il  their  estates,  nay,  their  lives,  under 
3r  of  the  proclamations.il  Hatred  to  him 
gled  intensely  in  all  their  common  views 
feelings. 

^hat  then  did  they  do  to  secure  them- 
es? We  find  that  the  nobility  of  the 
>nd  class  hereupon  joined  in  the  famous 
promise.  It  is  true  indeed  that  the  most 
nent  chiefs  did  not  personally  unite  in  this 
fue.  But  their  brothers,  their  nearest 
ids,  and  the  retainers  of  their  houses,  be- 
;ed  to  it.  Can  there  be  any  serious  ques- 


See,  above  all,  Hopper,  p.  ii  ch.  3.  n,  126.  The  last 
t was  laid  to  Egmont's  charge  as  a special  crime, 
nor  sententi©  capitalis  in  Egmondanum.”  Scnar- 
Rer.  Germ.  tom.  iv.  pp.  83.  85. 
nstructio  earum  rerun)  quas  tu  princeps  Gauroe,  etc. 
nere  meo  nomine  debes  sorori  me©:  Extracts  in 
la,  lib.  iv.  88. 

From  tne  king’s  letter,  April  8,  15G5.  Strada,  ibid.. 
..’apostille  mise  en  marge  de  l’Ecrit  des  Evesques, 
per,  n.  64. 

ftopper,  Partic.  iii.  ch.  1.  n.  88. 


tion  that  they  were  themselves  privy  to  it?* 
When  the  country  was  now  thus  brought  into 
a state  of  open  ferment,  when  civil  war  seemed 
actually  broken  out,  when  all  the  elements  of 
strife  were  already  in  motion,  the  two  petitions 
before  mentioned  were  once  more  addressed 
to  the  king.  Was  it  not  to  be  expected  that 
in  a moment  of  such  imminent  danger  he 
would  give  way  a third  time,  as  he  had  done 
once  and  again  before?  They  declared  that 
if  he  would  abolish  the  inquisition,  mitigate 
the  stringency  of  the  proclamations,  and  grant 
them  a general  amnesty,  tranquillity  should  be 
restored  in  the  country  ; if  not,  he  should  not 
see  them  take  horse  to  put  down  those  who 
were  in  rebellion  against  him.  They  had 
not  miscalculated ; they  knew  their  sovereign 
well : he  now  promised  them  actual  abolition 
of  the  existing  inquisition,  moderation  of  the 
proclamations,  and  amnesty.f 

When  he  did  this,  the  time  was  already  past 
when  the  concession  could  avail.  The  impa- 
tient confederated  nobles  held  armed  meet- 
ings; the  iconoclastic  storm  swept  the  land 
from  end  to  end;  there  was  open  insurrection,. 
The  lords  had  only  wished,  as  Tiepolo  says,  for 
an  alarm  of  rebellion,  but  not  for  the  thing 
itself.  But  it  fared  with  them  as  with  a man 
who  leads  a canal  from  a river  to  irrigate  his 
fields,  but  finds  the  whole  force  of  the  current 
desert  the  main  bed,  burst  through  the  canal, 
and  inundate  his  whole  property. 

The  iconoclastic  mania  split  the  confede- 
rates themselves  into  two  parties;  it  put  wea- 
pons into  the  hands  of  the  governess,  and  the 
catholic  party;  it  snatched  the  reins  from  the 
hands  of  those  who  had  hitherto  been  the 
leaders  in  these  movements.  The  first  result 
was  that  the  king  actually  acquired  the  com- 
plete mastery.  He  sent  an  army  of  Spaniards 
and  Italians  into  the  country,  and  there  was 
none  to  venture  on  opposing  it;  he  appointed 
as  governor,  the  general  of  his  army,  with  al- 
most unlimited  power;  he  established  a coun- 
cil which  far  outdid  any  inquisition  ; and  that 
all  this  might  be  irrevocable,  he  had  castles 
built  commanding  all  the  chief  towns. 

Fortunately,  however,  matters  did  not  take 
the  course  he  expected.  When  things  had  ar- 
rived at  the  highest  pitch,  they  took  a change. 
The  local  interests  once  more  asserted  their 
force  in  opposition  to  all  encroachments  of  the 
supreme  authority.  The  triumph  of  those  in- 
terests constitutes  the  revolution  of  the  Ne- 
therlands. Tyranny  for  once  had  freedom  for 
its  result. 


* Tiepolo:  “Se  bene  li  piu  principal!  cercavanodi  dis- 
siinular,  perS  avenne  che  quattro  nobili,  non  pero  di 
molta  considerations,  ma  della  lega,  si  scoprirono  per 
capi  a popoli,  che  altro  non  aspettarono  che  questo.”  He 
alludes  undoubtedly  to  Bredernde  and  counts  Nassau, 
Berghe  and  Eulenburg,  of  whom  Hopper  says,  n.  92, 
“Tous  amis  de  la  ligue  des  diets  seigneurs.”  it  strikes 
me  Hopper  too  comes  under  the  category,  “ et  de  la  ligue 
d.  d.  s.“ 

t All  this  from  Hopper,  particularly  n.  113. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

OF  THE  TAXES  AND  THE  FINANCES. 

1.  Under  Charles  V. 

There  is  on  record  a curious  conversation 
of  Charles  V.  with  a peasant  of  Toledo.  The 
emperor  fell  in  with  him  as  he  was  roaming 
about  the  woods  in  pursuit  of  game,  and  en- 
tered into  discourse  with  him.  Upon  the  pea- 
sant saying  that  he  had  seen  five  kings  in  his 
time,  Charles,  who  was  unknown  to  the  man, 
asked  him  which  of  the  five  was  the  best, 
and  which  the  worst.  Upon  this  he  had  to 
hear  what  could  hardly  have  been  very  agree- 
able to  him.  “The  best,”  replied  the  peasant, 
“ was  Don  Fernando,  who  was  rightly  called 
the  Catholic;  and  the  worst — well,  I do  think 
the  one  we  have  got  now  is  bad  enough.” 
“Why  sol”  said  Charles.  The  peasant  ob- 
jected that  the  king  was  always  leaving  wife 
and  child,  and  setting  off  for  Germany,  for 
Italy,  or  for  Flanders;  that  he  carried  off  with 
him  all  the  wealth  he  drew  from  his  rents,  and 
the  treasures  he  derived  from  the  Indies, 
enough  to  enable  him  to  conquer  the  world, 
and  that  not  content  even  with  all  that,  he 
ruined  the  unfortunate  husbandman  with 
taxes.* 

The  feelings  expressed  by  the  peasant  were 
in  fact  those  of  most  Castilians,  nay,  of  most 
subjects  of  Charles  throughout  his  dominions. 
They  found  fault  with  him  precisely  for  what 
he  was  most  forced  to  by  the  condition  of  his 
empire,  and  by  his  position  in  the  world.  Each 
of  his  states  would  care  only  for  itself,  and  not 
for  the  whole;  he  alone  had  a comprehensive 
feeling  for  the  whole,  by  the  combination  of  I 
which  the  wars  and  the  expenses  complained 
of  had  been  occasioned.  Hence,  from  the 
very  first,  Charles  found  himself  under  pecu- 
niary embarrassments,  which  exercised  the; 
greatest  influence  on  his  public  life,  and  on  the 
condition  of  his  states.  On  both  accounts  it  is 
neces;ary  to  take  into  consideration  the  finan- 
cial position  of  this  monarch. 

It  was  common  to  all  his  states  that  the 
royal  domains  in  them  were  greatly  reduced 
in  value.  Isabella  had  not  recovered  nearly 
so  much  as  she  could  have  wished  from  the 
vast  donations  of  former  sovereigns;  and  even 
what  she  retrieved  was  again  much  diminished 
by  Philip  I.,  and  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  whose 
lot  it  again  was  to  be  under  the  necessity  of 
courting  the  favour  of  the  grandees.  In  Na- 
ples, too,  Ferdinand  the  Catholic  was  obliged 
to  satisfy  the  French  party,  and  the  exiled  An- 
jevines,  out  of  the  royal  demesnes.  In  Milan 
they  reckoned  nineteen  alienations  made  by 


* Sandoval,  Historia  del  Emperador  Carlos  V.  lib. 
xxiv.  p.  369. 


the  last  Visconti,  sixty  by  the  first 
seventy-four  by  Louis  the  Moor,  all  out  of  1, 
ducal  possessions ; how  much  could  the 
mainder  amount  to  I*  It  is  asserted  with  ] 
gard  to  the  Netherlands,  that  the  old  poss| 
sions  of  the  dukes  and  counts  were  found  | 
the  time  of  Charles  V.  to  have  been  for  t 
most  part  alienated. 

The  monarch  no  doubt  had  other  sources 
income  altogether  distinct  from  the  procei 
of  real  estates.  There  were  customs  up 
foreign  and  domestic  commerce,  there  wt 
tolls,  and  regalia  had  been  enforced. 

In  Castile  there  existed,  at  least  in  its  mt 
features,  that  system  of  taxation  which  ct 
tinued  there  down  to  modern  times.  First 
all  the  country  was  enclosed  all  round  wit! 
custom  lines.  These  did  not  comprise  Bisct 
the  Asturias,  and  Gallicia.f  Whatever  v\ 
landed  in  Biscay  and  Guipuscoa,  and  in  t 
four  mountain  towns  on  the  sea,  Laredo,  Ss 
tander,  Castro,  Urdiales,  and  San  Vincen 
and  took  the  road  thence  to  Castile,  had 
pay  the  sea  tenth  in  Orduna,  Vittoria,  a 
Valmoseda.  Goods  from  the  Asturias  paid 
Oviedo;  those  from  Gallicia,  in  Sanabria  a 
Villafranca.  From  these  points,  extended  we 
ward  along  the  borders  of  Portugal,  eastwa 
along  the  frontiers  of  Aragon,  Navarre,  a; 
Valencia,  those  so  called  dry  ports,  vvhi 
separated  those  kingdoms  from  Castile,  aft 
they  had  been  united  with  it,  as  fully  as  befoi 
It  was  only  in  the  south  that  Castile  stretch 
with  reference  to  the  tolls  as  far  as  the  s( 
No  new  partitions  had  been  made  in  thatqui 
ter,  but  the  almoxarifazgos  of  the  Moors  h 
been  retained  in  the  ports.  In  Seville,  besid 
the  general  custom-house  (almoxarifazgo  ma 
or)  there  was  also  another  exclusively  for  tl 
American  trade.j 

The  internal  trade  of  the  country  was  I 
less  liable  to  duty  than  the  external.  Here  tl 
alcavala  applied.  This  impost,  by  virtue- 
which  every  seller  was  bound  out  of  every  ti 
maravedis  of  the  selling  price,  to  pay  one 
the  king,  and  which  extended  even  to  bartf 
an  impost  from  which  the  law  declared  th 
no  town  or  village,  no  royal,  ecclesiastical, 
manorial  place,  no  knight  or  squire,  no  judg 
or  civil  functionary  was  free, 5 and  from  whil 
there  were  in  fact  but  few  exemptions  allowt 
furnished,  after  all  deductions,  very  considei 
ble  proceeds,  particularly  after  the  tercias , 
portion  of  the  ecclesiastical  tithes  conceded 
the  government,  had  been  reckoned  in  with 


* Verri,  Storia  di  Milano,  ii.  121. 
t Gallicia,  at  least,  not  since  1558,  Cortes  of  1558,  Pet. 
1 Printed  tables  of  the  Spanish  imports  at  this  peri 
are  given  in  Laet,  Hispania,  Lugd.  Bat.  1629,  p.  3i 
Rehfues,  Spanien,  Bd.  iv.  p.  1246;  and  Les  estates,  t 
pires  et  royaumes  du  monde,  1616,  p.  322.  Lloren 
Provincias  Vascongadas,  t.  ii.  gives  lists  of  the  old  a 
new  duties  arranged  alphabetically. 

§ Three  laws  respecting  the  Alcavala  in  the  Keco 
lacion  of  1545,  vol.  ii.  pp.  617. 623;  all  three  by  Ferdina 
and  Isabella,  an.  1491. 
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)bstructive,  nay,  fatal  operation,  was  in 
Ip  degree  evaded  by  the  merindades,  towns 
villages  combining  to  make  a composition 
the  government,  and  raising  among  them 
specific  sum  agreed  on,  called  encabeza- 
i to.*  The  new  encabezamiento  too,  which 
3 in  force  under  the  administration  of 
enes,  instead  of  a tenth  did  not  amount  to 
entieth.f  It  was  renewed  from  time  to 
. When  the  appointed  years  were  elapsed, 
Irst  and  most  earnest  petition  of  the  cortes 
sure  to  be  for  a continuance  of  the  rate  to 
■ther  term.f  Bet  the  alcavalo  was  not  the 
burden  on  the  domestic  industry  of  the 
. Special  dues  were  levied  on  Granadan 
at  Granada,  Murcia  at  Alrneria.  When 
locks  migrated  to  Estremadura,  the  farm- 
>f  the  royal  servicio  y montazgo  sat  down 
le  passes  of  the  country,  reckoned  flock  by 
:,  and  demanded  the  money,  or  the  cattle 
hundred  or  per  thousand,  due  to  them.§ 
was  a monopoly.  Fines,  confiscations,  the 
3 of  the  grand  masterships,  and  smaller 
ingencies  were  added  to  these  regular 
ces  of  revenue. 

Itogether  I find  the  income  in  the  times 
harles  V.  calculated  at  920,000  ducats;l| 
f we  may  judge  from  not  much  later  ac- 
its,  it  may  have  reached  a million.  It  was 
ded,  as  we  have  seen,  chiefly  on  commerce; 
this,  above  all  things,  the  government  had 
ired  a complete  control, 
aimed  at  the  same  result  in  the  other 
inces  likewise  ; but  it  was  not  successful 
1. 

cily  was  the  freest  of  them  all  from  taxes, 
ell  as  from  other  interferences  on  the  part 
le  central  authority.  The  custom  houses 
tessina  and  Palermo  could  yield  but  small 
rns,  seeing  how  inconsiderable  was  the 
merce  the  kingdom  carried  on  with  foreign 
itries.  Sicily  had  but  one  important 
ch  of  commerce,  the  corn  trade ; Sicilian 
at  continued  still  to  be  consumed  in  Va« 
ia  and  Malta,  Genoa  and  Lucca,  and  even 
enice  since  the  Turks  had  begun  to  annoy 
state.  The  government  kept  this  trade 
pletely  under  its  own  control.  The  pro- 
ors  having  conveyed  their  superfluity  to 
t places  on  the  sea-coast,  where  the  corn 
received  by  a royal  storekeeper,  and  kept 
i purchaser  was  found,  the  viceroy  had  the 
er  not  only  of  determining  how  much 
Id  be  allowed  to  be  exported,  but  also  at 


Estimated  in  Ulloa,  Restablecimiento  de  las  fabricas 
imercio  Espanol,  p.  20. 

rigen,  progresos  y estado  de  las  rentas  de  la  corona 

;pana,  por  Don  Francisco  Gallardo  Fernandez  ; Ma- 

1805,  tom.  i.  1 j b.  ii.  artic.  ii.  p.  164. 

ortes  of  1558,  Petic.  v.  “ De  dar  el  dicho  encabeza- 

to  perpetnamente  en  le  precio  en  que  eslava,  a lo 

>s  prorogacion  por  otros  veynte  anos.” 

rueva  Recopilacion,  lib.  ix.  tit.  27.  ley  vi. 

Iarino  Cavallo  : “ De  datii  et  altre  entrate  ordinarie 
)agna  800,000:  dal  I i gran  mastri,  che  tutti  sono 
1 persona  dell’  imperatore,  120,000  ducati.” 


what  price.  The  government  received  some 
tari  on  every  salma.  It  was  not  the  easiest 
part  of  an  office  encompassed  with  so  many 
difficulties  to  arrange  these  matters.  It  was 
necessary  to  have  a near-guess  calculation  of 
the  probable  proceeds  of  the  whole  harvest, 
and  it  was  only  when  this  exceeded  800,000 
salme,  that  exportation  was  allowed.  Then  if 
a great  profit  might  be  realized  from  some  ad- 
vance of  price,  it  was  necessary  to  employ  the 
utmost  caution  in  the  matter.  Instances  .had 
been  known  of  an  advance  of  four  tari  the 
salma  sending  away  purchasers  to  Provence  or 
Alessandria.  The  prosperity  of  the  citizens 
depended  on  this  trade;  as  soon  as  exportation 
stopped,  they  could  neither  clear  off  their 
debts  of  the  past  year,  nor  make  provision  for 
that  ensuing.  The  tranquillity  of  the  country 
depended  upon  it;  for  a slight  dearth  was 
enough  among  these  men,  naturally  so  intent 
on  their  profits,  to  cause  a great  rise  of  price, 
and  consequently  multiplied  evils,  nay,  dan- 
gers. The  government  itself  depended  on 
the  trade  for  its  best  source  of  income,  and 
so  it  may  easily  be  imagined  what  care  it 
exacted  with  regard  to  it.* *  The  sovereign 
was  here  the  real  merchant;  he  fixed  one  price 
for  the  buyer  and  another  for  the  seller ; the 
difference  between  the  two  was  his  profit.  But 
as  the  buyers  did  not  pay  more  here  than  else- 
j where,  it  needs  little  penetration  to  perceive 
j that  this  arrangement  was  a real  tax  upon  the 
j country.  This  source  of  revenue  rendered 
J somewhat  about  250,000  ducats,  and  this  was 
j nearly  all  the  Sicilians  suffered  to  be  extracted 
j from  them.  The  remainder  of  the  revenue, 
some  time  after  the  reign  of  Charles,  was 
I computed  at  160,000  ducats.  I do  not  believe 
j that  the  government  in  his  day  collected  more 
1 than  between  three  and  four  hundred  thousand 


I ducats. 

I The  Netherlanders  ranked  next  to  the  Sici- 
lians in  point  of  freedom  and  immunities.  In 
| fact  they  submitted  to  still  fewer  burdens  on 
J their  trade,  on  which  their  existence  and  their 
j fortunes  depended.  The  government  did  not 
receive  much  more  than  200,000  ducats  from 
the  Antwerp  customs.!  But  another  impost, 
called  for  by  the  wants  of  the  state,  was  facili- 
tated by  the  prosperity  of  the  province,  a duty, 
namely,  on  articles  of  consumption,  particu- 
larly wine  and  beer.  By  means  of  this  and 
other  dues  the  regular  income  of  tfm  Nether- 
lands was  raised  even  above  that  of  Castile,  to 

the  amount  of  1,250,000  ducats. 

If  trade  was  taxed  in  Sicily,  and  in  the  Ne- 
therlands a portion  of  the  consumption,  we 
find  the  government  in  Milan  the  possessoi,  in 
addition  to  these  sources  of  profit,  of  the  mo- 
nopoly of  salt.  It  imported  yearly  some  330,000 


* Ragazzoni  in  the  Avvertiinenti  di  Don  Scipio  di 
Castro. 

t Cavallo,  and  a list  appended  to  the  otherwise  useless 
Compendio  degli  stati,  etc.  Informatt.  i.  f.  96.  MS. 
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staja  of  salt,  and  sold  it  to  the  inhabitants.  We 
find  the  regular  income  of  the  duchy  in  the 
time  of  Charles  V.  calculated  at  400,000  du- 
cats.* * * § 

No  other  country  perhaps  ever  suffered  more 
from  financial  measures  than  Naples.  The 
harsh  policy  of  the  emperor  Frederick  II.  is 
well  known. f Much  as  the  Anjous  hated  him, 
they  nevertheless  followed  his  example  in  this 
respect;  much  as  they,  in  their  turn,  were  de- 
tested by  the  Aragonese,  they  were  neverthe- 
less imitated  by  the  latter  in  their  extortions. 
Charles  V.,  too,  went  greater  lengths  here 
than  any  where  else.  Not  only  were  export 
and  import,  internal  trade  and  consumption 
taxed,  and  that  so  rigorously  that  even  the 
herdsmen  driving  their  cattle  in  winter  from 
the  mountains  to  the  plains  of  Apulia,  were 
bound  to  pay  a considerable  toll  to  the  custom- 
house ofFoggia;  but  what  particularly  dis- 
tinguished the  Neapolitan  administration  was, 
that  since  the  collections  of  the  Normans  and 
of  Frederick  II.  a direct  tax  on  hearths  had 
been  introduced,  which  bore  with  particular 
severity  on  the  poor.f  From  all  these  different 
sources  the  country  contributed,  in  the  times 
of  Charles  V.,  about  a million  of  ducats. 

All  this  put  together,  we  find  that  Charles 
V.  derived  some  four  million  ducats  regular 
income  from  his  European  states  collectively, 
— for  the  provinces  of  the  crown  of  Aragon 
administered  their  own  revenues,  and  in  such 
a manner  that  no  surplus  was  left.  The  spe- 
cial object  contended  for  by  his  subjects  was, 
that  he  should  make  that  sura  suffice  for  his 
expenditure.  The  towns  of  Castile  affirmed, 
in  the  year  1520, § that  so  enormous  a sum  of 
maravedis  were  collected  from  the  regular 
sources  of  income  before  mentioned,  that  they 
should  be  amply  sufficient  without  new  taxes, 
.without,  as  they  said,  laying  new  loads  on  the 
royal  conscience,  to  uphold  and  enlarge  the 
realms  belonging  to  the  crown. 

They  meant,  of  course,  on  condition  that  the 
sovereign  arranged  his  measures  in  accordance 
with  his  income.  They  complained  of  the  in- 
troduction of  the  Burgundian  court  establish- 
ment; they  calculated  that  Charles,  though 
unmarried,  required  twelve  times  more  for  his 
court  than  his  grand  parents  had  expended,  in- 
cluding the  prince’s  12,000  maravedis  daily, 
and  the  150,000  maravedis  daily  for  the  nu- 
merous grown-up  daughters.||  They  called  for 
economy.  But  when  we  find  the  same  author 
setting  down  the  regular  expenditure  of  Cas- 
tile at  250,000  ducats  more  than  the  regular 


* From  the  Sauli  contract  with  Francesco  Sforza  II.  in 
Verri,  Storm,  ii.  p.  190.  Likewise  Cavallo  ami  Leoni. 

■f  On  this  subject,  see  Von  Raumer,  Hohenstanfen,  Bd. 
iii  p.  548;  Schlossers  Weltgescnichte,  iii.  21,  p.  415.’ 

J Lippomano,  Relatione.  Cavallo. 

§ Capilulos  del  reyno,  Tordesillas,  Oct.  20,  1520  in 
Sandoval,  i.  310. 

|(  Remonstrances  of  the  Cortes  in  Marina’s  Teoria.  ii 
420. 


income,*  it  must  seem  to  have  been  almost 
possible  to  rectify  the  balance  by  econ 
alone.  Certain  it  is  the  rectification  was 
effected,  either  in  Castile,  or  in  the  other 
vinces;  there  was  not  one  in  which  the 
penditure  did  not  more  or  less  exceed 
regular  income. 

Hence  it  came  to  pass  that  the  mere  ii 
nal  administration  of  every  province  ind is) 
sably  required  pecuniary  aid  from  the  esti 
Nor  was  there  one  in  which  this  was  not 1 
plied.  Castile  granted  every  third  year  a 
vicio  of  300  cuentos  (the  hundred  cuentos 
each  year  make  267,300  ducats)  a sum  a 
equivalent  to  the  deficit  in  the  revenue.  Si 
granted  a donative  of  75,000  scudi.f  Na] 
though  already  burdened  with  a direct  im| 
was  by  no  means  excused  from  the  donat 
reckoning  that  it  paid  in  the  seventeen  y 
from  1535  to  1552,  5,185,000  ducats,! 
donative  amounted  yearly  to  something  id 
than  300,000  ducats.  Milan  contributed  a 
as  much.  The  towns  paid  25,000  du 
monthly.  They  gave  their  grant  the  nam 
mensuale.  It  was  the  same  thing  as  what 
called  in  the  Netherlands  the  Schildzalen.  1 
latter  tax  brought  in  500,000  ducats.  '' 
urgent  necessities  of  the  state  induced 
Aragonese  kingdoms  also  to  afford  some  i 
they  agreed  to  pay  200,000  ducats  yearly; 
they  found  means  nevertheless  to  pay  littl 
nothing. 

This  tax  is  important  with  reference  to 
constitution  in  a twofold  point  of  view.  In 
first  place  it  was  the  means  of  keeping  up 
assembliesof  the  estates  in  Castile,  Sicily, 
the  Netherlands ; and  even  in  Naples  it  1 
up  an  assembly  resembling  these,  though 
remotely.  In  the  second  place  the  nobility 
the  most  part  excluded  themselves  from  li 
lity  to  the  tax.  This  was  usually  portioned 
among  the  communes,  which  were  require! 
furnish  the  sum  voted  from  their  incomes,  tl 
estates,  or  from  individual  contributions, 
was  only  in  case  the  vassals  of  the  nobles  w 
hard  pressed, 5 that  they  too  were  allowet 
put  in  a word  on  the  occasion  of  the  grant 

But  all  the  money  thus  raised,  served  a 
all,  as  is  plain  in  the  case  of  Castile,  tor  li 
more  than  to  meet  the  domestic  wants  of 
administration,  and  to  defray  perhaps  the 
penses  of  the  royal  household.  Whatremai 
for  the  general  government,  and  for  extraol 
nary  contingencies  ? 

The  provinces  were  compelled  to  furn 


* The  several  items  of  the  taxes  enumerated  hy  Ca 
lo  amount  together  to  1,188,000  ducats;  he  reckoned 
receipts  at  no  more  than  920.000  ducats,  so  that  there 
pears  a deficit  of  268.000  ducats. 

t Rnggazzoni,  “Angaria  antica  et  ordinaria,  di 
scudi  instituita  per  la  spesa  della  persona  del  re, 
chiamano  donativo  ordinario.” 

} Parino,  Teatro  de’  Vicere,  i 156. 

§ Speech  of  the  Condestable  Velasco,  of  the  year  1 
in  Sandoval,  proves  this  for  Castile;  Castro’s  Avv 
menti  for  Sicily;  Leoni  for  Milan. 
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ordinary  supplies.  From  the  time  the 
lian  cortes  in  the  year  1538,  just  at  the 
1 the  grandees  displayed  such  obstinacy, 
ed  n the  first  instance  fifty  cuentos,  and 
ich  in  the  next  sittings,*  they  continued 
year  to  pay  the . king  something  over 

00  ducats.  The  Sicilians  too  submitted 
traordinary  taxation  for  the  building  of 
os,  palaces,  and  fortresses.!  The  donative 
iples,  and  the  mensuale  of  Milan  gradu- 
ugmented  in  amount.  The  Netherlands 
the  hardest  plied.  They  contributed, 
h not  without  continual  negotiation,  one 
with  another,  400,000  ducats,  extraordi- 
taxes.| 

all  the  proceedings  connected  with  these 
rs,  each  of  these  provinces  appeared  in 
vn  peculiar  character.  The  three  Ara- 
e kingdoms  kepi  themselves  quite  apart, 
lmost  without  any  participation  in  those 
ns.  Sicily  resisted,  but  granted  after 
it  as  much  as  was  unavoidably  necessary. 

1 certainly  gave  more,  but  it  stood  out 
ssf'ully  against  exaggerated  demands.  It 
nly  in  Castile  that  the  king,  and  in  Na- 
irn viceroy,  effected  more  perhaps  than 
vholesome  for  the  country.  In  those  pro- 
s the  habit  gradually  grew  of  looking 
to  the  wants  of  the  sovereign  than  to  the 
rces  of  the  country.  The  Netherlanders 
istioriably  occupied  the  worthiest  position. 
?ery  occasion  they  paid  the  largest  sums, 
hey  paid  them  voluntarily.  They  were 
:h  that  they  were  not  ruined  thereby; 
;njoyed  so  well-grounded  a freedom,  that 
were  not  thereby  reduced  to  servitude. 

j return  to  the  sovereign.  Besides  all 
ive  enumerated,  he  had  turned  to  account 
lose  connexion  with  the  church.  The 
not  only  allowed  him  now  and  then  im- 
cn  ecclesiastical  estates,  but  also  afforded 
continual  and  not  inconsiderable  source 
ome,  through  the  sale  of  the  cruzada  bull, 
l allowed  the  eating  of  eggs  and  milk  on 
n days,  and  which  every  Castilian  was 
H to  buy  whether  he  chose  to  make  use 
>r  not.  But  in  spite  of  such  various  re- 
;s,  the  remains  of  the  old  demesnes,  the 
ts  on  commerce,  the  two  subsidies,  and, 
, the  ecclesiastical  aids;  in  spite  of  the 
ilty  of  getting  all  these  together  (how 
assemblies  was  it  necessary  to  hold  in 
to  obtain  some  two  and  a half  million 
s of  the  extraordinary  contributions!) 

rla  de  Carlos  I.  of  the  year  1542,  in  Marina,  i i i . n. 
was  not  quite  gratuitously  they  did  this.  Charles 
lem  in  return  a written  promise,  " qne  no  le  esen- 
ii  apartaria  ninguna  volta  ni  lugar  de  su  jurisdi- 
Cortes  of  1558,  Petic.  vi. 

gazzoni:  “Donativo  straordinario  per  la  spesa 
allere  della  guardia  del  regno  scudi  50011;  per  le  fa- 
delle  fortezze  16,666,  delli  ponti  8000,  de  palazzi 
besides  quasi  donatives,  a duty  on  flour  100,000, 
duty  on  the  trade  of  Messina  02,000  scudi  : these 
if  late  origin. 

vallo  “ Delli  paesi  bassi  per  ordinario  500,000  du- 
ussidio  straordinario  450,000." 


Charles  was  yet  far  from  making  these  means 
suffice  for  his  expenditure.  In  extraordinary 
cases  he  was  always  forced  to  have  recourse 
to  extraordinary  means.  To  enable  him  in 
the  year  1526  strenuously  to  resist  the  assaults 
of  Francis  L,  who  had  broken  the  treaty  of 
Madrid,  he  required  the  rich  dowry  of  his 
Portuguese  bride.  Yet  what  a little  way  did 
this  reach.  His  army  was  without  pay  in  the 
year  1527,  and  marched  off  to  take  the  pay  the 
emperor  was  not  in  a condition  to  give  it  from 
his  enemy  the  pope.  In  the  year  1529  Charles 
was  only  enabled  to  undertake  his  journey  to 
Italy  by  surrendering  to  the  Portuguese  the 
Castilian  pretensions  to  the  Moluccas  for  a 
considerable  sum.* *  But  it  was  not  on  every 
occasion  he  had  a dowry  to  receive,  or  dubious 
claims  on  remote  regions  to  dispose  of.  His 
wars,  on  the  other  hand,  and  his  journeys,  went 
on  unceasingly.  Nothing  was  left  him  but  to 
have  recourse  to  loans. 

But  to  raise  loans  was  a thing  attended  in 
those  times  with  two  difficulties.  One  con- 
sisted in  the  pledges  which  it  was  still  the  rule 
to  exact,  the  other  in  the  usurious  and  extra- 
vagant interest  demanded  by  the  creditor. 
Now,  as  Charles  had  not  much  left  to  pledge 
in  the  way  of  real  estates,  he  was  forced  to 
hand  over  to  his  creditors  the  produce  of  the 
taxes  in  his  dominions  (the  juros,  of  which 
mention  is  so  often  made,)  and  his  direct 
sources  of  income.  The  right  of  levying  taxes 
was  regarded  as  an  estate,  the  administration 
of  which  was  alienated  till  payment  should  be 
made  of  the  sum  lent.  This  operation  was  the 
more  easily  effected,  as  the  amount  of  the 
taxes  was  nearly  defined  by  the  encabeza- 
mientos  of  the  communes.  When  he  adopted 
this  course  he  usually  got  off  with  72  per 
cent.f  But  be  had  frequently  occasion  to  bor- 
row without  pledges,  and  then,  notwithstand- 
ing the  strictness  with  which  Charles  used  to 
abide  by  his  engagements,  public  credit  ap- 
peared so  insecure,  the  scarcity  of  money  so 
great,  and  the  wants  of  the  moment  so  press- 
ing, that  he  paid  not  only  from  10  to  20,  but 
20  to  30  per  cent,  interest.]: 

Now,  these  loans  had  a very  depressing 
effect.  The  first  kind  forthwith  consumed  the 
revenues  indispensably  requisite  for  the  cur- 
rent expenses,  and  thus  swept  away  the  ground 
on  which  the  whole  economy  of  the  state  was 
founded.  The  second  kind  made  new  and 
extraordinary  efforts  necessary  within  a brief 

period.  The  former  swallowed  up  the  taxes 
before  they  had  yet  come  into  the  treasury,  the 

* Sandoval.  Gomara.  Soriano. 

t This  was  the  rate  of  interest  sanctioned  by  the  Cortes, 
1552,  Petic.  cxi. 

I Cavallo:  “ E gran  cosa,  nelle  guerre  passate  hanno 
pigliato  da  x fino  a xx  et  xxx  per  cento  Panno,  ne  mai  ha 
voluto  Timperatore  rnancare  alii  mercanti  della  parola 
sua,  di  raodo  che  se  bene  ha  sentito  qualche  incornmodo 
ha  pero  conservato  talmente  il  credito  che  per  guerra 
grande  che  potesse  havere  li  mercanti  non  mancheriano 
mai  a lui.” 
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latter  anticipated  those  of  the  succeeding  year. 
It  was  plain,  that  if  this  system  was  not  pur- 
sued with  the  greatest  moderation  it  would 
infallibly  ruin  the  whole  state. 

Charles  was  well  aware  of  this.  Often  did 
he  complain  of  it  loudly  and  bitterly.  “ To 
keep  war  away  from  his  realms,  to  withstand 
the  Turks,  and  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  king- 
dom, lie  had  been  forced  to  expenses  not  to  be 
covered  by  the  royal  rents,  nor  by  the  ser- 
vicios,  which  were  but  trifling,  nor  by  what 
the  pope  granted  out  of  the  ecclesiastical  re- 
venues; but  he  had  been  constrained  to  raise 
large  sums  by  the  sale  of  his  hereditary  es- 
tates, so  that  these  were  no  longer  nearly  suf- 
ficient for  the  maintenance  of  his  royal  house- 
hold ; besides  this,  he  had  taken  up  so  much 
on  interest  that  the  remains  of  the  royal 
revenues  could  not  possibly  defray  that  interest, 
much  less  suffice  to  pay  back  the  capital.”* 

Now, as  his  loans  were  principally  contracted 
on  account  of  the  wars  he  was  forced  to  wage, 
the  latter  were  attended  with  this  serious 
result,  that  whether  their  issue  was  prosperous 
or  not,  they  necessarily  produced  a diminution 
of  the  royal  revenue,  a loss  in  the  rents  pre- 
viously enjoyed  by  the  crown.  No  war  waged 
by  Charles  terminated  with  such  startling  and 
complete  success  as  that  of  Schmalkalde. 
Nevertheless  it  was  a question  weighed  by  the 
enemies  of  the  house  of  Austria,  how  much 
that  war  had  impaired  its  circumstances.f 

We  may  here  fitly  institute  a comparison 
between  the  oriental  and  the  western  strategy 
of  those  times.  In  order  to  raise  an  army, 
Soliman  handed  over  his  estates  and  his  re- 
venues to  others;  and  so  did  Charles.  Soli- 
man made  the  transfer  to  soldiers,  who  thence- 
forth fought  all  their  lives  beneath  his  banners, 
and  did  him  gallant  feudal  service.  Charles 
surrendered  his  property  to  mercantile  men, 
who  gave  him  money  instead,  but  that  only 
once,  so  that  he  was  enabled  indeed  to  raise 
troops,  but  only  for  a very  short  time.  The 
obligation  of  the  one  class  of  soldiers  was  per- 
sonal, permanent,  unconditional;  that  of  the 
other  was  always  dependent  on  pay,  it  had  to 
be  renewed  from  month  to  month,  and  never 
afforded  the  monarch  full  security. 

Charles  was  constrained  by  his  continual 
wars  to  employ  such  pernicious  means  without 
remission.  Cavallo  calculates  that  there  were 
pledged  in  the  year  1550,  800,000  ducats  of 
the  920,000  regular  income  of  Castile,  700,000 
of  the  800,000  Neapolitan  and  Sicilian,  the 
whole  400,000  of  Milan,  and  the  larger  part 
of  that  of  Flanders.  Whereas  in  the  year 
1567,  they  calculated  at  thirty-five  millions  of 
ducats  the  sum  for  which  so  many  properties 
of  Philip  II.  were  pledged,  by  far  the  greater 
portion  of  that  amount  was  chargeable  to  the 


* Proposicion  de  las  cortes  generates  de  Toledo  de 
1538.  Sandoval  ii.  355.  Carta  of  1542,  Marina, 
f Relatione  della  casa  d'Austria,  MS. 


account  of  Charles.*  But  if  we  call  to  r 
those  loans  which  were  not  founded  on  pled 
it  must  appear  obvious  that  the  state  revel 
were  hardly  sufficient  to  pay  the  interes 
its  debts.f  Hence  the  extraordinary  se| 
cios,  destined  for  extraordinary  contingent 
were  necessarily  applied?to  meet  the  cur 
expenses;  hence  war,  and  every  new  er 
prise,  continually  required  new  Joans.  I 
rapidly  the  consumption  of  the  public  we 
proceeded  is  proved  by  a calculation  Phili] 
caused  to  be  laid  before  the  estates  of 
Netherlanders.  According  to  that  docum 
the  remains  of  the  regular  income  derivei 
Charles  from  the  Netherlands  amounted,  in 
year  1551,  to  927,960  gulden ; but  even 
was  so  encumbered  in  the  year  1557, 
there  remained  little  more  than  a net  18, 
gulden. 

From  all  this  it  appears,  that  though  ti 
was  some  exaggeration  in  the  expression 
tributed  to  Ruy  Gomez  de  Silva,  that 
reason  why,  the  emperor  abdicated  was  t 
simple,  namely,  that  he  did  not  know  hoi 
manage  the  affairs  of  his  crown  any  long 
nevertheless  there  was  at  bottom  a cer 
degree  of  truth  in  this.  Charles  saw 
means  exhausted.  It  is  very  possible  that 
exhaustion  may  have  had  some  share  in  br 
ing  about  his  determination. 

Income  from  America. 

As  we  ponder  over  all  this,  and  sympatl 
with  the  painful  feelings  which  so  embarr1 
ing  a condition  must  have  created  in  the  rri 
of  an  active  monarch,  we  turn  as  to  a welct 
relief  to  the  thought  of  the  Indian  wealth, 
treasures  of  the  Incas,  and  those  mines 
Potosi  and  Guanaxuato,  the  deepest,  the  n 
extensive,  and  the  richest  in  the  world,  wb 
were  then  in  the  possession  of  the  Spania 
and  their  sovereign.  For  a long  time  1 
guage  seemed  at  a loss  to  express  the  ma 
tube  of  the  revenues  that  already,  in  the  ( 
of  Charles  V.,  flowed  into  the  royal  treasu 
from  that  source.  There  are  authors  of 
seventeenth  century,  who  estimate  the  st 
of  money  registered  for  importation  into  S 
between  1519  and  1617,  at  one  thousand 
hundred  and  thirty-six  million  pesos;  ot 
make  the  whole  amount  received,  during 
first  one  hundred  and  three  years  after  j 
discovery  of  America,  two  thousand  milli 
of  pesos :J  so  that  the  quinto  due  to  the  k 

* Tiepolo  speaking  of  Philip  If.  “E  solecito  qu 
ogn‘  altro  al  accrescimento  del  denaro:  et  certo  ha  gl 
dissima  ragione  di  farlo,  essendo  inipegnate  le  enti 
sue  per  35  millioni  d’oro.” 

t Cavallo:  “ Di  sette  millioni  di  ducati  (thus  high 
vallo  estimates  the  revenue  in  the  total)  the  several  it 
given  make  up  together  only  six  and  a half  milli1 
Soriano  too, in  the  year  J558,  reckons  only  “ six  millio 
piii”  regular  expenditure  and  income)  Pi mperatorej 
avanza,  quando  siano  pagate  tutte  le  obligation!  0 
signamento,  500  o 000  niila  ducati  1’anno.” 

J Ustarez,  Teorica  y practica  de  comercio,  c.  iii. 
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allowing  for  all  deductions,  have  cer- 
averaged  three  millions  yearly;  and  I 
authors  have  found  this  calculation  veryl 
rate.*  In  fact,  Don  Diego  Sandoval  as-  [ 
1 in  the  year  1634,  that  the  mines  of 
i alone  (he  was  procurator  there)  brought 
ing  in  yearly  four  million  pesos  in  the 
e of  the  sixteenth  century. f 
w fortunate  for  Charles  had  this  been  so  ! 
iow  happens  it  that  we  find  not  the  least 
in  his  European  finance  of  such  ample 
ementary  supplies'! 

s well  known  that  these  bold  assertions, 
orward  by  Spaniards,  and  taken  up  on 
t by  the  English  and  the  French,  received 
first  successful  contradiction  from  a Ger- 
Alexander  von  Humboldt  was  the  first 
brought  to  light  the  genuine  accounts  of 
ii,  which,  far  from  setting  down  the 

0 at  four  millions,  make  it  fluctuate  for! 
ty  years  after  1556  between  a quarter! 

half  million.  Its  maximum  in  that  in- 

1 was  519,944  pesos;  but  it  often  fell! 
i below  this,  sinking  even  to  216,117! 
. Are  we  to  suppose  that  the  earlier 
i,  since  the  discovery  of  these  mines  in 

, were  so  vastly  superior  in  their  returns ! 
ut  off  even  this  evasion,  Alexander  von 
iboldt  has  directed  attention  to  a report  by 
ro  Cieza  de  Leon,  which  sets  down  the 
quinto  of  Potosi  at  between  30,000  and 
|)0  pesos  weekly,  120,000  monthly,  and  at 
1,000  within  the  four  years,  from  1548  to 
• This  account,  though,  as  we  see, 
what  fluctuating,  and  not  in  accordance 
authentic  computations,  nevertheless  con- 
the  extravagant  statements  above  men- 
d.  Proceeding  then  to  a closer  examina- 
of  the  gains  made  by  the  Spaniards, 
boldt  comes  to  the  conclusion,  founded 
y on  facts,  and  partly  on  conjecture,  that 
Annual  import  of  the  precious  metals  from 
■rica  amounted,  from  1492  to  1500,  to 
what  about  350,000  piastres;  between 
and  1545,  to  3,000,000  piastres ; and 
after  this  it  may  have  risen  between  1545 
1600  to  11,000,000  on  the  average.} 
e should  scarcely  expect  to  deserve  the 
ks  either  of  this  distinguished  and  pro- 
i writer,  or  of  the  public,  did  we  content 
fives  with  a mere  repetition  of  his  con- 
ons.  On  the  contrary,  may  it  not  be 
ble  to  discover  yet  other  facts  which  shall 
ler  restrict  the  range  of  conjecture! 
•e  actually  exist  documents — some  of 
i in  our  manuscripts-— which,  if  I mistake 
throw  new  light  on  these  matters, 
the  year  1526,  thirty-four  years  after  the 
ivery  of  America,  and  five  after  the  con- 
t of  Mexico,  Andrea  Navagero  was  re- 


Iobertsons  History  of  America,  ii.  449. 

|.uoted  by  Ulloa,  Entretenimientos. 
jumboldt,  Essai  politique  sur  le  royaume  de  Nou- 
lEspagne,  iv.  174.  183.  259. 
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siding  in  Seville.  He  was  the  friend  of  that 
Rannusio  who  collected  the  Travels,  and  he 
was  expressly  commissioned  by  him  to  collect 
information  for  him  respecting  the  New 
World.  He  learned  at  Seville,  that  the  royal 
quinto  from  the  American  treasures  usually 
amounted  to  100,000  ducats  a year.* * * §  In  the 
year  of  the  conquest  it  might  possibly  have 
been  higher,  but  certainly  not  much.  In  the 
year  1550,  five  years  after  the  discovery  of 
the  mines  of  Potosi,  the  whole  revenue  from 
America  was  estimated  at  no  more  than 
400,000  ducats.}  Eight  years  afterwards  it  was 
perhaps  increased,  but  not  to  any  great  extent. 
Soriano,  who  composed  his  Relatione  in  the 
year  1558,  says,  they  talked  indeed  of  millions 
of  pesos,  but  in  reality  the  king  did  not  receive 
more  than  from  400,000  to  500,000  scudi.}  It 
is  not  till  after  the  year  1567  that  Tiepolo 
definitively  sets  down  500,000  scudi  for  the 
yearly  returns,  and  it  is  not  till  after  the  year 
1570  that  a statistical  list  by  Huygen  van 
Linscoten  gives  a sum  of  800,000  ducats. 

These  accounts,  which  are  the  more  worthy 
of  credit,  because,  though  independent  of  each 
other,  they  furnish  a very  consistent  scale  of 
the  Indian  revenues  of  Spain,  not  only  con- 
firm Humboldt’s  arguments  against  Robertson, 
Raynal,  and  all  the  earlier  writers,  but  they 
show  that  even  the  qualified  statements  of 
those  authors  admit  of  further  qualification; 
they  oblige  us,  if  I am  not  mistaken,  to  settle 
the  amount  of  money  imported  from  America 
into  Europe,  as  not  much  more  than  half  a 
million  about  the  year  1525,  and  not  more 
than  from  two  to  three  millions  about  the  year 

1550-5 

Let  us  now  see  how  far  these  accounts  agree 
with  the  most  trustworthy  testimonies  pro- 
ceeding specially  from  America.  This  in- 
quiry must  first  be  directed  to  Peru,  the  richest 
of  the  new  provinces. 

When  the  first  booty  arrived  in  Spain  from 
Peru  in  the  year  1533,  an  immense  one,  as  it 
was  said,  and  surpassing  all  expectation,  the 
royal  quinto,  according  to  accurate  accounts, 


* Lettere  di  Navagero  a M.  G.  Rannusio.  Opera  Na- 
va gerii,  315i  “ Ci  e qui  in  Seviglia  la  casa  della  contrat- 
tazione  delle  Indie,  dove  convengono  venire  tutte  Ie  cose 
che  vengono  da  quelle  parti;  nel  tempo  che  arrivano  le 
navi  si  porta  a detta  casa  niolto  oro  (till  1525  hardly 
any  thing  but  gold  was  brought  from  America,  Humboldt, 
iv.  260)  del  quale  si  battono  molti  doppioni  ogn'anno,  ed 
il  quinto  e del  re,  che  suol  essere  quasi  sernpre  intorno  a 
cento  mila  ducati.” 

t Cavallo,  MS.  4k  Dalle  Indie,  non  e cosa  certa,  ma  si 
pone  d’aviso,  per  conto  di  S.  M.  400,000  ducati.” 

X Soriano  : “ II  quinto  di  tutto  quello  che  si  cava  e del 
re:  ma  poiche  l’oro  e l’argento  e portato  in  Spagna,  la 
decima  di  quelle  che  va  alia  ze^ca  s’atfina  e si  stanipa  in 
modo,  che  vien  ad  haver  il  quarto  di  tutta  la  summa  e 
non  passa  in  tutto  400,000—500,000  scudi,  se  ben  si  conta 
a millioni  et  a million  di  pesi."  I leave  these  round 
sums  in  various  coins  as  I find  them.  To  reduce  them 
would  only  tend  to  produce  a false  impression,  as  they 
are  only  given  approximati vely. 

§ This  estimate  does  not  disagree  with  Humboldt’s  so 
much  as  it  may  appear.  His  average  sum  must  be  equally 
great,  as  the  importation  received  such  an  extraordinary 
increase  towards  the  end  of  the  century. 
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did  not  exceed  155,300  pesos  of  gold,  and  j 
5400  marks  of  silver,  that  is  to  say,  not  much  j 
more  than  200,000  scudi;  for  the  peso  is  equi-  j 
valent  to  13i  reals,  the  scdclo  to  12,  the  ducat  j 
to  11,  and  the  mark  of  silver  to  67.  For  ten  j 
years  from  that  period  the  royal  officers  in 
the  provinces  gave  in  no  accounts : affairs  were  | 
in  too  confused  a state  when  Charles  V.,  in  the  | 
year  1543,  appointed  Don  Augustin  de  Zarate 
chief  collector  in  Peru  and  Tierra  Firma.* 
How  could  he  possibly  have  fulfilled  the  duties 
of  his  office  in  a province  where  the  viceroy 
himself,  to  whom  he  was  subordinate,  was; 
openly  attacked  with  arms  If  Gonzal  Pizarro  | 
enjoyed  all  the  royal  dues.  It  was  not  till 
Pedro  de  la  Gasca  had  won,  on  the  8th  of 
April,  1548,  that  victory  which  recovered  j 
Peru  for  the  emperor,  that  a thought  could  be  j 
given  to  calculating  the  revenue.  Zarate  then 
found  that  since  the  conquest  there  had  been 
delivered  to  the  royal  officers  in  all  1,800,000 
pesos  of  gold,  and  600,000  marks  of  silver. f 
Even  if  we  assume  that  the  first  booty  was 
not  included  in  this,  we  find  on  dividing  this 
sum  by  the  fifteen  years  elapsed  sinte  the  date 
referred  to,  that  the  average  of  each  year  was 
not  much  above  360,000  scudi.  But  it  was 
far  from  being  the  case  that  all  this  passed  into 
the  hands  of  the  Spanish  government.  How 
much  of  the  amount  was  consumed  by  the 
viceroys!  The  war  carried  on  by  Gasca  cost 
alone  nearly  a million  of  scudi.  Even  the 
civil  administration  required  extraordinary  ex- 
penditure in  that  country,  where  every  thing 
was  sold  at  an  extravagant  price.  Out  of  all 
the  royal  dues,  out  of  the  confiscations  and 
fines  which  were  largely  inflicted  every  year, 
Gasca  did  not  bring  more  than  1,300,000  pesos 
to  Spain.  This  sum,  however,  was  so  unusual 
that  Gasca  had  to  set  out  in  person  to  secure 
its  safe  transit.  In  this  he  barely  succeeded. 

Reconsidering  all  this,  we  find  three  autho- 
rities agreeing  together.  The  estimates  of 
Potosi,  published  by  Von  Humboldt,  prove  that 
the  produce  of  the  mines  there  still  remained 
at  a much  later  period  between  200,000  and 

600.000  pesos ; and  we  certainly  cannot  assume 
that  it  was  greater  at  first,  since  the  increase 
in  it  did  not  take  place  till  the  mines  were 
begun  to  be  worked  on  a better  system  than 
that  practised  by  the  Indians.  Zarate’s  reckon- 
ings show  that  the  amount  of  all  the  royal  dues 
of  Peru  between  1533  and  1548,  averaged 

360.000  scudi.  It  must  certainly  have  been 
more  considerable  in  later  than  in  earlier 
years,  and  may  possibly  have  risen  to  more 
than  500,000  scudi.  But  as  much  of  it  was 
consumed  in  Peru  itself,  and  as  this  was  no 
doubt  the  case  likewise  with  the  other  branches 


* Herrera.  Robertson,  ii.  note  39. 
t Zarate,  Conquesta  del  Peru,  iii.  23.  French  Transla- 
tion, p.  100. 

t Gomara,  Historia  general  de  las  Indias.  Anvers,  1554, 
p 257.  He  says  that  Almagro,  Castro,  Blasco  Nunez, 
Pizarro,  and  Gasca  all  made  use  of  this  treasure. 


of  the  American  revenue,*  we  may  well  cr  , 
the  testimony  of  the  relationi,  that  little  rt  ' 
than  400,000  scudi  a year  reached  the  kii 
hands.  If,  indeed,  we  were  to  put  faith  * 
common  report,  the  thing  was  far  otherw  1 
Even  contemporaries  tell  us  how  every  on 
several  thousand  Indians  gathered  some  me  ' 
of  silver  weekly,  and  how  a great  numbe 
bars  of  silver  had  been  thrown  overboard,; 
nevertheless,  millions  were  delivered  to 
king.f  But  who  would  put  faith  in  rum<  “j 
notorious  as  it  is  for  exaggeration  1 N 11 
knew  the  amount  of  the  treasure,  but  he  \ 1 
had  the  control  of  it;  error  began  on  l“ 
outside  from  the  very  doors.  Cieza  was1 
Potosi,  yet  he  did  not  see  the  accounts,!  1 
unquestionably  he  exaggerates  greatly  wi  11 
he  tells  us  that  three  millions  passed  the  :I 
into  the  royal  treasury  in  the  space  of  f L' 
years.  But  succeeding  writers  did  not  s 1 
short  even  at  that  statement.  Acosta,  vP 
lived  at  a period  not  long  after  Cieza’s  day, 
ports  a million  and  a half  of  pesos  annua  1,1 
The  writers  who  followed  went  on  swell  r 
the  error,  and  in  Sandoval’s  hands  the  s 1° 
posed  sum  was  already  grown  to  four  millicP 

It  needed  not  such  vast  sums  to  prodp 
astonishment  in  those  times.  Gomara  sat 
“Within  sixty  years  the  Spaniards  have  i 
covered,  conquered,  arid  overrun  the  count) 
the  gold  and  silver  they  have  won  there  is 
to  be  told  ; it  exceeds  sixty  millions.”!  At  f 
scarcely  more  than  a quarter  of  a million,  s 
for  a long  time  after  scarcely  more  than  hai 
million  can  have  been  imported.  The  amoif 
may  possibly  have  been  three  millions  in  15 : 
the  year  in  which  Gomara  wrote. 

Philip  II.  at  a later  period  saw  indeed  vi* 
different  amounts  arrive  to  him  from  the 
dies.  But  Charles  V.  had  to  content  hims 
with  those  we  have  stated.  If  that  monar 
was  not  reduced  to  absolute  bankruptcy,; 
owed  his  preservation  more  to  the  aid  he ! 
ceived  from  the  Netherlands,  than  to  tl 
from  America.  Holland,  neither  the  largi 
nor  the  most  compliant  of  the  seventeen  p 
vinces  of  the  Low  Countries,  paid  almi 
every  year  two  contributions,  each  amounti 
to  between  400,000  and  700,000  carlsguld 
The  Netherlands  often  paid  nearly  five  r 
lions  of  gulden,  that  is,  two  millions  ant 
half  of  ducats,  j What  were  the  400,000  fr 
America  in  comparison  with  these  1 The; 
says  Soriano,  in  the  Netherlands,  are  tho 
treasures,  mines,  and  Indies  which  have  re 
dered  the  emperor’s  wars  possible,  which  ha 
upheld  his  realm,  his  dignity,  and  his  credi 
In  this  we  must  really  agree  with  him. 

* According  to  an  authentic  computation  in  Robe 

son's  Notes  and  Illustrations,  101,  the  yearly  expen 
ture  of  t he  government  amounted  in  1614  to  more  tb 
the  half  of  the  then  incomparably  great  income. 

t Cieza,  Cronica  del  Peru,  c.  cix. 

j Gomara,  p.  300. 

§ Wagenaar,  ii.  535. 

jj“&uesti  sono  Ii  tesori ’del  re  di  Spagna,  queste 
minere,  queste  I'lndie. 
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2.  The  Finances  under  Philip  II. 

rdly  ever  did  monarch  ascend  his  throne 
r more  disadvantageous  circumstances 
Philip  II.  Whilst  his  old  enemies  were 
>rced  by  the  accession  of  a new  one 
e hostility  he  most  deprecated,  by  a pope 
deemed  himself  born  to  annihilate  the 
ish  power;  whilst  he  was  threatened  with 
dable  wars  simultaneously  on  the  Flem- 
he  Milanese,  and  the  Neapolitan  fron- 
he  found  all  the  resources  of  the  state 
lasted,  the  fountains  of  the  regular  reve- 
dried  up,  the  land  laden  with  debt,  the. 
of  interest  crushing,  credit  tottering.* * 
it  he  hope  to  retrieve  his  desperate  cir- 
tances?  Might  he  even  hope  to  rally  the 
ries  of  his  state  to  a vigorous  defence? 
ever  there  is  an  excuse  for  uncotnpro- 
ig  measures,  it  is  on  the  occasion  of  an 
ssion  to  a throne.  To  escape  from  such 
ul  pecuniary  embarrassments,  unquestion- 
only  one  df  these  three  means  is  prac- 
le.  Either  the  monarch  endeavours  to 

I lent  his  solvent  powers  in  a decisive  de- 
, as  has  been  done  in  many  a state  by  the 
of  public  property;  or  an  attempt  is  made 
:t  rid  of  the  claims  of  creditors,  which  can 
be  done  by  a national  bankruptcy,  or  de- 
ition  of  insolvency ; or  the  liquidating  me- 
lt the  value  of  money,  must  in  some  way 
her  be  changed. 

re  observe  that  king  Philip’s  counsellors 
osed  all  these  means  one  after  the  other, 
rst,  they  suggested  the  sale  of  the  repar- 
;ntos  in  America.  To  secure  the  Indians 
the  cruel  oppressions  of  the  Spanish  set- 
, and  at  the  same  time  to  keep  the  latter 
ontinual  dependence  on  the  crown,  the 
mous  fiefs  bestowed  on  them  had  for  the 
part  been  granted  only  for  life.  Royal 
missioners  saw  to  it  that  they  exacted 
a fixed  tribute,  only  prescribed  tasks  from 
natives.  What  an  advantage  for  the 
liards  if  their  fiefs  were  declared  free- 
! A great  part  of  the  American  gold  was 
eir  hands;  they  offered  it  for  such  a con- 
ion.  They  had  already  offered  eight  mil- 
for  it  to  Charles.  Humanity,  however, 
K prudence  were  alike  opposed  to  the  mea- 
; humanity,  for  what  was  to  be  the  fate 
he  Indians,  if  their  masters  were  ent- 
ered to  regard  them  as  serfs;  and  prudence, 
listance  and  independence  combined  would 
; tempted  too  strongly  to  revolt.  The  old 
eror  exerted  all  the  influence  that  re- 
red  to  him  after  his  abdication  to  prevent 
adoption  of  such  a measure.!  The  united 


uy  Gomez  said  to  Soriano  that  the  king  was  “ senza 
ica,  senza  soldati,  s^nza  danari  ” 
oriano:  “ Benche  molti  delli  principal!!  per  il  bisosr- 
ande  che  si  havea  de  danari  per  la  euerra,  lodassero 
to  partito,  S.  M.  Cesarea  non  ha  mai  voluto  accet- 
per  uon  far  torto  all’  Indiani  di  sottomeUerli  a 


interests  of  the  Indians  and  of  the  crown 
proved  a bar  to  it. 

Hereupon  some  counsellors  had  the  courage 
to  propose  direct  bankruptcy  to  their  sovereign. 
They  pressed  two  points  upon  his  considera- 
tion; first,  that  he  was  not  bound  to  acknow- 
ledge his  father’s  debts;  secondly,  that  the 
creditors  were  abundantly  paid  by  the  inordi- 
nate rate  of  interest.  They  would  have  Philip 
neither  pay  back  the  capital  nor  continue  to 
discharge  the  interest  upon  it.  But  mature 
reflection  rejected  this  counsel  likewise.  What 
was  to  become  of  public  credit?  Were  the 
debts  at  all  personal?  Were  they  not  the 
debts  of  the  state?  And  how  were  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  moment  to  be  met  amidst  the 
confusion  which  such  a resolution  would  be 
sure  to  occasion?  This  scheme  too  was  re- 
jected.* 

To  think  of  adopting  the  third  means  must 
have  appeared  almost  wild  and  visionary  in  an 
age  when  paper  money  was  unknown  ; and, 
indeed,  had  it  been  known  it  could  hardly  have 
been  applied  in  this  case.  Soriano’s  narration 
to  his  Signoria  borders  almost  on  the  incredi- 
ble. For  who  could  imagine  that  he  who  was 
owner  of  the  mines  of  Peru,  not  satisfied  with 
genuine  silver,  should  conceive  the  design  of 
fabricating  false?  Yet  Soriano  assures  us, 
with  all  his  usual  colour  of  credibility,  that 
this  not  very  honourable,  closely  concealed, 
and  most  extraordinary  device  had  been  en- 
tered upon  since  the  year  1556.  An  attempt 
having  been  persisted  in  for  a while  to  intro- 
duce it  into  circulation  under  the  form  of  coin, 
it  was  only  a misunderstanding  between  the 
contractor  and  the  king’s  confessor,  who  had  a 
hand  in  the  matter,  that  put  a stop  to  the  ex- 
periment. We  are  told,  however,  that  a Ger- 
man soon  after  made  his  appearance  in  Mech- 
lin, who  produced  a mock  silver,  capable  of 
enduring  the  test  of  the  touchstone  and  the 
hammer,  but  not  of  the  fire.  The  idea,  it  is 
said,  was  seriously  entertained  of  paying  the 
troops  in  that  metal;  and  it  was  only  given 
up,  though  not  without  liberally  rewarding 
the  inventor,  because  the  estates  of  the  king- 
dom had  come  to  know  of  the  project,  and  had 
set  their  faces  against  it,  on  the  ground  “that 
very  possibly  good  and  genuine  money  might 
be  thrown  away  after  the  spurious.”  Incredi- 
ble as  all  this  sounds,  Soriano,  nevertheless, 
avers  that  this  invention  was  known  to  some 
of  his  auditors,  the  Venetian  nobili.f 

tanti  tiranni  et  per  non  mettersi  in  pericolo  d'una  rebel- 
lione  universale.  Questa  e una  delle  cose  (forse  sola) 
che  sia  stata  regolata  secondo  il  parere  d'imperatore  dap- 
poi  che  questo  re  e al  governo." 

* Cabrera,  Don  Felipe  II.  p.  41. 

t Soriano:  tcOItre  queste  vie  n'e  un’  altra  straordina- 
ria,  la  quale,  perche  e poco  h inorevole,  e tenuta  secreta^. 
Questa  e un’  industria  che  e principiata  gia  2 anni  e pin 
con  titolo  della  zecca,  ben  conosciuta  d'alcuni  in  questo. 
citld , ma  non  fu  continuata,  essendo  occorsi  certi  dispa- 
reri  fra  lui  et  il  confessore,  per  la  cui  inano  passava  tutta 
questa  practica.  Si  trovo  poi  un  Tedesco  a MalineS,  che 
la  mise  in  opera  et  con  un  oncia  di  certo  suo  polvere  et 
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These  measures,  so  perilous  or  so  visionary, 
so  intensely  extravagant  in  their  aim,  were  at 
last  abandoned.  Philip,  making  up  his  mind 
to  endure  the  burden  that  lay  upon  him  as  his 
lather  had  done,  and  to  entangle  himself  still 
more  in  these  uneasy  circumstances,  thought 
of  nothing  but  how  he  might  supply  the  wants 
of  the  moment,  and  effect  the  measures  of  de- 
fence most  immediately  and  urgently  demand- 
ed, Though  he  put  the  resources  of  all  his 
dominions  in  requisition  to  this  end,  lie  turned 
his  chief  attention  to  Castile,  lie  sent  Ruy 
Gomez  de  Silva  thither  with  full  power  not 
only  to  pledge,  but  also  to  sell  whatever  could 
be  pledged  or  sold,  and  with  injunctions  to 
raise  money,  no  matter  by  what  means.*  The 
princess  Juana  was  constrained  to  sell  the 
yearly  pension  of  ten  cuentos  assigned  her  out 
of  the  alcavala;  wealthy  private  individuals 
were  compelled  to  lend  on  parole  security; 
Indian  goods  were  begged  of  the  king  of  Por- 
tugal that  they  might  be  turned  into  money  in 
Flanders;  and  lastly,  300,000  ducats  were 
taken  up  at  usurious  interest,  on  the  security 
of  the  fair  at  Villalon.  By  such  means  the 
king  certainly  obtained  considerable  sums  from 
Castile.  But  the  Netherlands  were  strained 
far  more  severely.  In  the  year  1558  Philip 
demanded  a loan  of  twenty-four  tons  of  gold 
from  that  country,  and  the  money  was  raised  ; 
in  the  same  year,  he  demanded  an  annual  tax 
for  nine  years  of  800,000  gulden,  and  it  was 
granted  him;  in  the  same  year,  lastly,  Holland 
not  only  voted  on  its  own  account  smaller  sums 
for  the  payment  of  certain  troops,  but  besides 
this  it  undertook  to  pay  an  extraordinary  tax 
of  300,000  gulden,  a tax  which  the  other  pro- 
vinces likewise  must  unquestionably  have  sub- 
mitted to  (for  Holland  was  always  the  least 
forward  in  such  cases,)  and  which  upon  that 
supposition  must  have  amounted  to  more  than 
a million  and  a half,  These  states  granted 
the  king  in  one  year  five  millions  of  gulden, 
about  two  and  a half  millions  of  ducats,  a sum 
much  beyond  the  amount  contributed  by  Cas- 
tile, particularly  if  the  Indies  be  excluded 
from  the  estimate.! 

By  these  intense  exertions  of  all  the  powers 
of  his  dominions  the  king  was  enabled  to  re- 
cruit that  army  which  conquered  at  St.  Quen- 
tin and  Gravelines,  and  which  brought  about 
the  exceedingly  advantageous  peace  of  Cba- 


16  d'argento  vivo  fa  16  oncie  d’argento,  che  sta  al  tocco 
et  al  martello,  ma  non  al  foco.  E fu  qualche  opiniorie  di 
valersi  di  quella  sorte  d’argento  in  pagar  I’esercito,  ma 
li  stati  non  hanno  voluto  acconsentir." 

* Micheli,  Relatione  d’Inghilterra,  f.  79:  “ Havendo 
detto  Ruigomez  commissione  amplissima,  non  solo  ad 
impregnate  ma  a vendere  et  alienare  officii  et  entrate  et 
di  concluder  ogni  sorte  de  partiti,  per  metter  insieme 
quella  maggior  somma  di  danari  che  potra."  They  reck- 
oned upon  “ il  partito  dell’  Indie,  i danari  dell’  ultime 
flotte  intertenuti  in  Seviglia,  l'imprestito  del  clero,  gli 
ajuti  particolari.”  See  also  Soriano  and  Cabrera. 

t VVagenaar,  from  the  Resolutien  von  Holl.  ii.  19. 
How  important  this  seemed  to  the  people  of  the  Nether- 
lands, appears  from  the  Reply  of  William  of  Orange. 


teau  Cambresis,  after  alt  the  painful  em 
rassments  of  the  Spanish  realm. 

But  after  the  peace  there  was  nothing  rr 
pressingly  requisite  than  to  do  away,  if  by 
means  possible,  with  this  perplexed  and 
bilitating  system  of  finance,  which  had  b 
left  as  an  heir-loom  by  the  emperor.  Tt 
seemed  perhaps  some  reason  to  hope  that 
evil  might  be  remedied  in  years  of  tranquil* * 
with  the  help  of  better  economy,  and  of 
use  of  the  resources  offered  by  such  nu 
rous,  wealthy,  and  flourishing  provinces, 
must  be  owned  that  Philip  devoted  partici 
attention  to  this  branch  of  his  duty.  It  wif 
however,  very  strongly  the  complexion  of 
times. 

The  fact  was,  there  existed  as  yet  no  t 
science  of  state  economy  ; there  lacked  e 
that  subsidiary  knowledge  requisite  for 
comprehensive  system  of  finance.  Insteat 
this,  individuals  came  forward  with  schet 
worked  out  by  themselves,  of  which  they  mi 1 
a mystery,  and  which  they  would  only  cc 
municate  for  a reward.  These  men,  vv 
were  like  the  forlorn  hope  preceding  the 
merous  host  of  fiscal  functionaries  and  th 
subordinates,  were  for  the  most  part  Flor 
tines.  Pre-eminent  among  them  was  a c 
tain  Benevento,  who  had  already  made  off 
to  the  Signory  of  Venice,  saying,  that  “ 
would  considerably  augment  its  revenues  wi 
cut  burdening  the  people  or  requiring  any 
novation  of  importance;  all  he  asked  was 
per  cent,  on  the  profits  he  effected.”  1 
emperor  Ferdinand  called  this  man  to 
court;  he  also  appeared  at  that  of  Philip.  1 
the  latter  he  offered  a really  advantagetj 
suggestion.  By  his  advice  Philip  bought  ba 
the  right  of  manufacturing  salt  in  Zealand  fnj 
the  proprietors,  and  thereupon,  without  raisi f 
the  price  of  the  article,  or  inconvenienci 
any  one,  he  farmed  out  the  privilege  to  the  0 
noese  house  of  Negro  de  Negri.  The  200,0 
ducats  paid  by  that  house  were  thought 
trifling  gain,*  It  is  very  likely  that  sorb 
thing  of  the  same  sort  was  at  the  bottom 
the  changes  which  we  find  taking  place  aft 
this  in  the  salt  trade  in  Milan  and  Castil 
The  duties  on  beer  and  wine  in  Holland  h 
shortly  before  been  farmed  out  in  like  mann 
with  advantage.  The  characteristic  of  th 
first  essay  at  a new  system  of  state  econotf 
was  the  endeavour  to  enhance  the  revenu 
of  the  sovereign  by  artificial  contrivances  a 
plied  to  some  single  branch  or  another,  usual 
under  condition,  and  with  the  intention  th 
the  burdens  of  the  people  should  not  be  aggr 
vated.  This,  however,  was  but  seldom  poss 

* Soriano  : “ E novamente  comparso  nella  corte I 
Giovanni  Leonardo  di  Benevento,  il  quale  ha  raccorda 
al  re  una  provisione  nova  sopra  il  sale  che  none  d'aicui 
danno  alii  popoli. — Q,uesto  e quel  Benevento  che  s’ofife 
gia  d’accrescer  I’entrata  di  Vostra  Serenita.”  He  al: 
appeared  at  the  court  of  Pius  V.,  who  however  puti 
faith  in  his  devices.  Catena,  Vita  di  Pio  V. 
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I We  find  Philip  soon  obliged  to  burden 
eople  with  new  taxes, 
oceeding  now  to  examine  his  financial 
m more  in  detail,  we  have  to  remark  in 
rst  place,  that  all  the  provinces  did  not 
his  hands  free  in  this  respect.  There 
absolutely  nothing  to  be  had  from  the 
a of  Aragon  before  the  war  of  1592.. 
r presented  so  compact  a front  to  the 
that,  except  an  increase  of  its  servicio  to 
200,000  or  250,000  ducats,  nothing  else 
to  be  extorted  from  it.  The  Milanese 
s were  certainly  far  less  free.  They  suf- 
41  their  mensuale  to  be  raised  once  by  car- 
f!  Trent,  and  another  time  by  the  duke  of 

Ii  ;* *  and  though  we  find  them  vehemently 
ing  the  attempt  of  the  duke  of  Terranuova 
tablish  a new  donative,  still  it  appears 
heir  taxes  had  risen  in  the  year  1584  to 
,000  scudi.  But  though  they  contributed 
so  much,  all  was  consumed  by  the  troops 
ered  upon  them.  The  expenditure  was 
ated  at  the  same  period  at  1,166,696 
t The  same  reasons  which  caused  their 
■ unities  to  be  respected,  made  it  necessary 
liat  time  to  abstain  from  adding  to  their 
fedy  excessive  burdens.  And  thus  the 
| provinces  their  king  had  left,  capable  of 
■ 1 supplying  his  existing  exigencies,  were 
■Netherlands,  Naples,,  and  Castile. 

Ij/hat  heavy  blows  then  to  the  empire  were 
the  revolt  and  afterwards  the  loss  of  the 
lerlands!  We  have  seen  that  in  the 
s of  Charles  V.,  and  in  the  early  years  of 
ip’s  reign,  they  had  borne  the  chief  part  of 
public  burdens.  But  now  this  was  re- 
ed. in  the  very  beginning  of  the  troubles 
king  was  forced  to  send  the  governess 
lish  money. 

lothing  remained  to  him  therefore  but 
les  and  Castile.  We  have  seen  in  what 
ner  the  revenues  of  Naples  were  raised 
3 than  five-fold;  three  taxes  paid  there, 
fiscal,  the  servicio,  and  the  trade  duties, 
in  the  same  degree.  The  first  of  these 
advanced  from  five  to  fifteen  carlines,  but 
i this  was  not  thought  enough.,  A new 
ease  was  made  for  the  defence  of  the  fron- 
i,  another  for  the  construction  of  roads, 
her  for  the  maintenance  of  a watch  in 
interior  of  the  country,  and  lastly,  a very 
iderable  one  for  the  quartering  of  troops: 
:hese  items  amounted  to  several  ducats.J 
natives  now  complained,  that  “ even  the 
principle  of  law,  that  no  obligation  should 


rhe  list  of  taxes  given  by  Soriano  mentions,  “ ],il 
ii  ale,  clie  e il  sussidio  imposto  a quel  stato ; 2;  l’aug- 
o imposto  dal  cardinale  di  Trento;  3,  l’augmento 
sto  dal  duca  di  Sessa.” 

lovelli,  Storia  di  Como,  iii,  c.  ii.  Ill,  very  authentic, 
lot  minute  in  its  expositions. 

W Mr.  Landi  : “ (Irani  31  per  gli  alloggjamentidella 
Jd’armi  .grani.  7 per  la  guardia  delle  torri  : grani 
1’acconciamento  delle  strade  : grani  5 per  li  bari- 
di  campagna.” 


be  of  force  which  was  counteracted  by  poverty, 
was  not  admitted  in  this  case;  for  even  he, 
whose  only  property  was  the  breath  of  his 
body,  was  forced  to  contribute  eight  or  ten 
ducats  yearly  but  their  complaints  were  all 
in  vain.  In  the  next  place  the  servicio  was 
immoderately  raised  by  the  viceroys,  who 
wished  to  gain  the  credit  of  improving  the 
royal  revenues.  We  find  that  they  generally 
carried  their  point,  and  the  towns  were  forced 
to  pay  them  the  several  sums  exacted  of  them, 
though  they  could  not  do  so  without  borrow- 
ing. The  consequence  was  that  they  became 
inordinately  involved  in  debt,  and  the  tolls 
they  raised  within  their  limits  were  no  longer 
applicable  to  their  internal  administration,  or 
to  the  payment  of  their  tribute,  but  had  to 
be  applied  in  liquidation  of  the  interest,  on 
their  loans,  and  hardly  sufficed  fin?  that.  Now, 
in  this  critical  state  of  things,  a hand  was  also 
laid  on  their  trade.  The  viceroys  imposed  a 
duty  of  a earline  on  every  pound  of  silk,, 
wrought  or  raw,  exported  from  the  kingdom.. 
The  effect  of  this  was  soon  felt  by  the  inhabi-. 
tants  of  Naples,  four-fifths  of  whom,  it  has  been 
asserted,  had  hitherto- gained  their  livelihood 
by  this  trade;,  there  was  reason  to.  fear  that 
this  improvement  in  the  royal  income  would 
not  long  continue  to  appear  an-  improvement. 
Oppressive  as  these  means  plainly  appeared,, 
yet  the  exigency  was  so  strong  and  inevitable, 
that  they  were  adopted.  Such  was  the  course 
of  things  in  Naples. 

Administration  of  Castile. 

But  ou-r  chief  attention  must  be  directed  to- 
Castile. 

The  main.grievatice  of  the  Castilians  in  past 
times  had  been,  that  they  were  deprived  of  the 
presence  of  their  sovereign.  “ That  was 
the  reason  so  much  money  went  out  of  the 
country ; a dearth  of  gold  was  already  discerni- 
ble, and  silver  too  was  becoming  scarcer.” 
How  often  had  they  solicited  Charles  to  return 
to  them,  or  to  remain  among  them.  But  now 
Philip  was  king.  He  complied  with  their  en- 
treaties; he  came  to, Spain,  took  up.his  residence 
at  Madrid,  and  declared  Castile  the  first  of  his 
provinces-!  Now,  if  this  change  was  connected 
in  many  other  ways,  as  we  have  seen,  with  this 
monarch’s  position,.  sti-J I it  is.  also  thought  that 
he  remained  in  Castile  in,  order  to  turn  its 
wealth  to  better  account  than- did  his  father.! 

In  fact,  his  foremost  endeavour  was  to  im- 

prove his  income.  To  this  end  Ruy  Gomez 

* Lettera  : M Coloro  che  non  hanno  altro  al  mondo 
ch’il  commune  respirare  con  li  animanti.  hanno  da  so- 
disfare  ogn’anno  otto  o dieci  ducati. 

t Llepresentacion  al  Emperador  Carlos,  para  que  no 
dejasse  salir  de  Espana  al  principe  D.  Felipe  : Marina, 
Teoriade  las  cor-tes,  iii.  183.  The  Cortes  of  1558  petition 
Philip  to  return  to  his  Spanish  dominions:  “ Plies  esta 
entendido,  que  residiendo  en  ellos  puede  V.  M.  conquis- 
tar  y ganar  los  agenos  y-defender  y conserva,r  los  suyos.7' 

I Tiepolo. 
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had  founded  for  him  a council  of  finance,  in 
which  Francisco  Eraso  took  a ■ leading  part 
among  other  distinguished  members.  To  this 
end  the  king  was  surrounded,  as  Cabrera  says, 
with  those  shrewd  men  of  arbitrary  principles, 
those  adroit  schemers,  who  were  continually 
devising  new  imposts. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Tiepolo  feared  a 
more  laboured  exposition  of  Philip’s  several 
measures  would  weary  his  hearers,  and  pre- 
ferred inviting  to  his  house  those  persons  who 
wished  for  more  detailed  information.  He 
had  no  idea  that  so  long  after  his  day  people 
would  look  for  information  to  his  report.  The 
consequence  is,  that  we  are  compelled  to  have 
recourse  to  scattered  notices. 

Now,  on  putting  together  those  that  present 
themselves  to  me,  I notice  five  conspicuous  | 
points  in  the  general  range  of  Philip’s  finan- 
cial administration. 

First,  the  beginning,  which  if  difficult  as  re- 
garded the  monarch,  was  distressing  to  the  na- 
tion in  an  extraordinary  degree.  How  op- 
pressive were  those  measures  which  Philip  in- 
troduced or  sanctioned  during  his  residence 
in  Flanders,  each  successively  more  grievous 
than  the  preceding.  Wool,  it  is  well  known, 
constituted  in  those  days  a main  branch, of  the 
Castilian  trade.  Under  the  pretence  that  the 
merchants  were  fairly  liable  to  share  in  the 
cost  of  maintaining  the  fleets  by  which  the  sea 
was  kept  clear  from  corsairs,  Philip  exacted,  for 
the  export  of  Spanish  wool  by  native  Spaniards 
one  ducat  the  saca,  when  the  wool  was  des- 
tined for  Flanders,  and  two  ducats  when  it 
was  to  go  to  France  or  Italy ; whilst  foreigners 
had  to  pay  in  the  former  case  two  ducats,  in 
the  latter  four.*  The  cortes  opposed  this  with 
all  their  might.  They  stated  that  they  were 
sufficiently  burdened  with  the  alcavala  and 
almoxarifazgos,  with  the  land  and  sea  dues  of 
various  kinds,  and  with  the  servicios;  they 
represented  that  it  was  not  on  the  merchant 
the  weight  of  taxation  fell,  but  on  the  sheep 
breeders,  who  now  received  smaller  payments 
from  the  former;  they  appealed  to,  laws  of  the 
realm  opposed  to  these  Impositions,  laws  which 
the  king  was  bound  to  respect. ■f  Philip’s 
answer  was,  that  however  all  this  might  be, 
he  was  constrained  by  necessity.  He  had  the 
boldness  to  make  a still  more  violen.t  inroad 
upon  custom,  law,  and  equity.  The  conver- 
sion of  direct  into  indirect  tenure  by  the  intro- 
duction of  middle  men  is  a measure  that  has 
always  been  looked  on  in  Castile  with  abhor- 


* Laprincesa  governad.  en  Valladolid,  30  Abril,  1558, 
Nueva  Uecopilacion,  libros  ix.  tit.  32,  ley  i.  Pragma- 
tica,  i . 

t Cortes  de  Valladolid  del  ano  de  1558,  Petic.  ix.  “ Lo- 
qual  es  novedad  y cosa  no  acostumbrada  y en  gran  daiio 
y perjuyzio  de  estos  reynos  y de  los  subrliios  y naturales 
dellcs  y del  estado  de  los  cavalleros  hijosdalgo  dellos  y 
ov.ras  personas  esentas  y contra  sus  libertades.”  They 
then  tneniioa  the  “ impusiciones  prohibidas  por  leyes  y 
pragma  icas,  las  quales  de  justicia  y honestidad  deven 
guard  a r log,  Reyea  et  nt.as  M.  que  todos.” 


rence.  The  cortes  complained  in  the  j i 
1558  that  he  had  disposed  of  hamlets  and  I 
lages,  vassals  and  jurisdictions,  and  numei  ■ 
commons,  and  separated  them  from  the  to'  « 
to  winch  they  had  previously  belonged.  T a 
did  not  fail  to  remind  him  of  the  charters,  i 
written  promises,  and  even  the  oaths  that  vi  ib 
contrary  to  such  proceedings;  but  how<  ti 
urgently  they  remonstrated,  however  point*  « 
they  set  forth  the  cheerless  condition  of  tl  lii 
who  were  now  fallen  under  the  hands  of 
vate  persons,  still  they  obtained  no  more  f le 
the  king  than  promises  for  the  future.  M(  e 
while  Philip  had  already  gone  much  furt  a 
Cabrera  complains  that  the  king  had  i t 
made  sale  of  cornmendaries,  and  rights  of  11 
bility,  of  places  of  regidores,  alcaldes,  and  i 
cretaries,  all  of  them  properly  rewards  e 
merit.  We  find  that  he  gave  away  comm  o 
darjes  worth  18,000  ducats  yearly  to  sat  si 
his  creditors  ;*  and  that  shortly  afterwards® 
solicited  permission  of  the  pope  to  sell  thW 
estates  too  on  which  the  clergy  had  rqli 
charges,  saying  that  he  would  indemnify  » 
clergy  out  of  his  juros.f  But  unquestionaii 
the  harshest  measure  of  all,  and  one  that  \ i 
a real  violation  of  the  rights  of  private  ] t 
perty,  was  that  the  king  laid  his  grasp  on  i 
money  brought  by  merchants  and  travel!  1 
from  the  Indies,  giving  them  instead  a lien  n 
interest  upon  Ins  revenues.  The  loss  did  I 
fall  alone  on  those  from  whom  the  money  i ! 
taken;  it  was  felt  of  course  almost  more  i 
verely  by  those  who  should  have  received  p s 
ment  out  of  it.  Numbers  became  bankrujlc 
and  a general  stagnation  of  trade  ensued.  Ilf 
our  amazement  we  learn  that  this  was  repea  ju 
almost  regularly  from  1555  to  15604  ^ vf 
not  till  1560  the  king  gave  orders  it  should  it 
again  occur.  1 i 

This  was  the  beginning  of  Philip  If.’s  I in 
ministration.  We  have  remarked  that  he  ct 
tainly  avoided  measuresof  the  utmost  extrei la 
of  harshness;  we  see  nevertheless  how  halt' 
were  those  he  actually  adopted.  It  is  not  ill; 
cessary  to  enumerate  them  all,  his  increase 
the  rigour  of  the  custom  regulations  betwe 
Castile  and  Portugal,  his  exaction  of  hea 
subsidies  from  the  clergy,  besides  a multitu 
of  minor  innovations;  neither  indeed  is  it  n 
sible  for  me  to  recount  them  all;  we  shi 
dwell  only  on  the  most  important  points,  ji 
Another  matter  of  great  consideration  vl 
the  arrangements  of  the  year  1566.  Phil 

* Cortes  of  1558,  Petic.  vi.  Soriano;  “ L'anno  pass; 
cnnsegno  al  centurione  una  cotnmenda  in  Spagna 
18,000  scutli  d’eritrala  I’aiino  a conto  de  suoi  crediti, 
questo  anno  ha  vendulo  il  secrelariato  di,  Napoli  pert 
cati  1-2,000.” 

t Lettera  di  Alula  amb.  Venet.  Roma  alii  28  di  Giugl 
1560.  MS. 

| Cortes  of  1555,  Petic.  cx.  Cortes  of  1558,  Petic.  xxxi 
“ Por  haversi  tornado  para  las  necessidades  de  V.  M. 
oro  y plata  que  ha  venido  y viene  de  las  Indias,  est 
perdidos  los  mercaderes,  tratos  y tratantes  destos  reym 
y ha  cessado  lacontratacion  eu  tllos,  de  que  se  halt  ; 
juido  y siguen  gtandqs  danos  e inconvenientes.” 
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duced  them  with  expressions  of  regret, 
the  duty  incumbent  upon  him  of  defending 
stendom  and  religion,  and  of  preserving 
ealiris  in  peace  and  safety,  forced  him  to 
se  new  means  of  augmenting  his  revenues, 
vent  on  to  say,  that  having  consulted  with 
ninisters  he  found  the  object  could  be  ef- 
d in  the  least  objectionable  manner  by 
casing  the  export  and  import  duties.  Ac- 
ingly  he  issued  three  decrees  to  that  pur- 
on  the  same  day,  May  29,  1566.  Not 
ent  with  his  first  ordinances  respecting 
exportation  of  wool,  he  now  exacted  four 
ts  absolutely  for  every  saca  of  wool  des- 
1 for  France,  or  for  another  division  of  the 
nsula,  whether  exported  by  natives  or  fil- 
ters. But  this  is  a trifle  compared  to  the 
ease  of  tolls  he  laid  on  the  ahnoxarifazgo 
tr  of  Seville.  Formerly  the  export  duty 
ilk,  dried  fruit,  sugar,  wine,  and  oil,  had 
two  and  a half  per  cent. ; he  now  de- 
led seven  and  a half.  He  ventured  to  go 
ter  with  jewels  and  pearls,  cochineal  and 
ler,  claiming  ten  per  cent,  instead  of  the 
ious  rate  of  two  and  a half.  But  the  man- 
in  which  the  almoxarif'azgo  of  India  was 
. with  was  the  most  remarkable  of  all. 
original  freedom  of  trade  appointed  by 
inand  and  Isabella,  between  the  mother 
try  and  the  colonies,  had  been  damaged 
lharles.  It  was  completely  shackled  by 
ip.  He  ordered  that  all  goods  shipped  for 
i should  pay  five  per  cent,  in  the  Spanish 
!,  and  ten  in  the  American,  but  wines 
i all  alike  to  pay  twenty  per  cent.* 
ras  he  satisfied  with  these  sources  of  re- 
el There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was 
he  Flemish  war  Philip  provided  them, 
•efore  it  was,  that  he  spoke  of  religion 
of  public  tranquillity  when  he  called  for 
i.  But  they  did  not  suffice  him  for  that 
use.  True,  he  had  also  raised  the  price 
It  about  this  time  by  a third  ; true,  be 
ed  the  communes  to  pay  a certain  price 
le  exchequer  for  the  use  of  the  public 
;,f  and  his  Castilian  revenues  increased 
le  surprise  of  foreigners  (the  Venetians, 
had  estimated  them  at  a million  and  a 
in  the  year  1558,  found  them  three  rail- 
in  1567, still  his  necessities  were  very 
•om  being  supplied.  Tiepolo  asserts,  that 
is  period  Philip  kept  back  800,000  scudi 
ally  of  the  money  that  arrived  from  India, 
mount  of  private  individuals,  paying  them 


ueva  Recapilacion,  ix.  32.  Pragm.itica,  iii.  ix.  tit. 
i.  ix.  lit.  26.  lei  ii. 

epolo:  "I  popoli  si  chiamano  ofjesi  per  il  paga- 
i del  sale,  che  e stato  accresciuto  un  terzo  di  quello 
cavasse  priiua,  et  per  esser  stati  privi  di  buoni 
tali  goduti  da  loro  per  ii  passato  a discvetione,  bi- 
ndo  hora,  chi  ne  vuole  comprarne  data  camera  per 
isirno  precio.” 

, “ Ha  caussta  la  residenza  di  S.  M.  in  quelli 
et  la  riiiiaenza  che  ha  usato,  che  ha  accresciuto 
1’entrada  di  quelli  regni  che  hora  ne  cava  piu  di  tre 
ni  d’oro  all’  aaao,  et  se  continuera  in  esso,  ia  fara 
ore.” 


five  per  cent,  interest  for  the  same.*  He  re- 
verted to  the  most  iniquitous  of  his  former 
measures. 

The  Castilians  now  found  what  were  the 
fruits  of  the  fulfilment  of  their  supplication 
that  the  king  would  remain  among  them.  All 
the  burdens  occasioned  by  the  general  admi- 
nistration of  Philip’s  realms,  all  those  rendered 
necessary  by  new  contingencies,  all  the  exi- 
gencies formerly  supplied  by  the  Netherlands, 
and  all  the  expenses  created  by  the  war 
against  the  latter,  now  fell  on  their  shoulders. 
In  return  they  had  the  consolation  of  being 
the  head  of  his  empire,  and,  as  they  thought,  of 
all  the  world.  Might  but  the  burden  remain 
endurable ! 

Between  the  years  1575  and  1578,  how- 
ever,— this  is  the  third  main  point  we  distin- 
guish— it  seemed  likely  to  increase  beyond 
bearing.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  caWseof 
the  king’s  embarrassments,  whether  the  effects 
of  his  extraordinary  efforts  in  the  war  of  Cy- 
prus (for  that  the  cost  of  this  was  very  greaS 
appears  from  a computation  of  the  Sicilians, 
who  had  paid  out  1,300,000  ducats,  chiefly  for 
provisions  such  as  biscuits,  wine,  and  cheese, 
supplied  by  them  to  the  fleet  from  May,  1571, 
to  November,  1573, )f  or  the  expenses  of  the 
Flemish  wars,  or  the  intolerable  burden  of 
usurious  interest,  or  whatever  else  it  may  have 
been ; suffice  it  to  say,  we  find  him  in  such 
urgent  want  of  money  that  he  was  ready  to 
grasp  at  every  expedient;  that  he  even  ap- 
proached those  high-handed  measures  from 
which  he  had  at  first  receded. 

In  the  year  1575  appeared  an  edict  against 
the  state  creditors,  suspending  all  their  as- 
signations upon  the  royal  revenues.  Next,  it 
was  proposed  to  alter  the  contracts  made  since 
1560;  it  was  proposed  not  only  to  lower  the 
interest,  but  also,  if  I am  not  mistaken,  to  de- 
duct from  the  capital  as  much  as  should  appear 
to  have  been  overpaid,  according  to  the  new 
rule  of  computation,  and  to  give  the  creditors 
new  securities  in  that  proportion.^  Now,  if  we 
reflect  that  there  was  perhaps  no  important 
commercial  place  in  the  south  and  west  of  Eu- 
rope where  some  great  bouse  had  not  this 
king’s  name  in  their  books  for  large  sums,  we 
may  easily  guess  what  confusion  must  have 
been  produced  in  the  whole  range  of  money 
matters  by  the  sudden  stoppage  of  the  pay- 
ments in  question.  In  fact,  there  was  hardly 

* ib.  “ E ben  vero  che  ne  riceve  commodita  (da  India,) 
perche  si  serve  ogn’anno  di  800,000  scudi  de  particoiari 
con  pagarli  cinque  per  cento.” 

t Raggazzoni,  Relatione  della  Sicilia,  adds:  “ Di  ma- 
niera  che  non  havendo  supplite  1’entrate  ordinarie,  han- 
no  convenuto  quelli  niinistri  vendere  a diversi  quelloche 
hannoda  scuodere  da  qui  a on  annoet  piu  con  interesse 
di  14  o 16  per  cento  l anno:  onde  il  rein  quel  legno  si 
trova  molt'  esausto  de’  danari.” 

t Cabrera  : uCon  facultad  de  pagar  la3  deudas  que  por 
ra^on  de  los  asientos  hizieron,  al  i»ismo  precio  che  el 
Rey  pagaba  a ellos.”  Coligny  asseried,  in  a memorial 
laid  before  the  king  of  France  in  1572,  that  German 
houses  had  been  driven  from  their  just  demands  by  the 
terrors  of  the  inquisition.  Thuanus,  lib.  51,  p.  1062. 
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a house  in  Rome,  Venice,  Milan,  Lyon,  Rouen, 
Antwerp,  and  Augsburg,  that  was  not  hard 
upon  the  verge  of  bankruptcy.  The  greatest 
sufferers  were  the  Genoese,  who  had  placed  a 
great  part  of  their  wealth  in  the  hands  of  the 
king  of  Spain,  and  who  were  then  consuming 
their  own  strength  in  the  revolt  of  the  lesser 
families  against  the  greater.  The  disruption  of 
commercial  credit  began  first  with  them.  Yet, 
after  all,  this  was  but  a stoppage  of  the  pay- 
ment of  interest;  what  was  to  be  the  conse- 
quence, if  capitals  too  were  diminished,  and 
if  the  right  proclaimed  by  the  edict  was  acted 
on.  namely,  that  every  house  might  deal  with 
its  own  debts  as  the  king  did  with  h is  1 

We  know  that  the  towns,  above  all  in  the 
cortes,  insisted  on  the  most  decisive  and  se- 
vere measures  on  this  head.*  They  called  for 
another  additional  one.  This  was  in  those 
years  in  which,  as  we  saw  reason  to  think,  the 
communero  party  acquired  a new  share  in  the 
conduct  of  the  state.  At  any  rate  we  hear 
forthwith  a repetition  of  this  party’s  old  com- 
plaints against  the  grandees.  They  talked  of 
the  numerous  alcavalas,  revenues,  and  vassals 
acquired  by  the  latter  from  the  kings;  of  the 
embarrassment  in  which  they  had  plunged  the 
crown;  of  the  wills  of  Isabella  and  of  Charles, 
which  it  was  desirable  that  Philip  should  now 
carry  into  effect,  fn  fact,  Philip  made  prepa- 
rations to  that  end.  He  called  on  all  the 
grandees  to  produce  the  titles  by  which  they 
claimed  their  possessions,  and  the  exchequer 
forthwith  assailed  the  chief  among  them,  such 
as  the  Velascos,  dukes  of  Frias,  and  wrested 
from  them  the  sea-tenths  they  had  so  long  en- 
joyed. Universal  alarm  seized  on  the  gram 
dees.j 

But  it  was  easier  to  threaten  and  to  attack 
one  by  one  the  proprietors  of  the  land,  namely, 
the  grandees  and  the  owners  of  capital,  viz. 
the  state  creditors,  than  to  do  them,  any  serious 
hurt  in  the  mass.  They  held  too  strong  a po- 
sition for  this.  Perhaps  the  grandees  availed 
themselves  of  the  claims  given  them  by  their 
services  to  the  house  of  Austria,  perhaps 
Philip  himself  recoiled  from  making  so  great 
an  innovation  ; at  any  rate  he  did  not  carry 
his  intention  into  execution ; he  contented 
himself  with  letting  the  suits  take  their  course 
as  far  as  regarded  some  vassals  who  wished  to 
belong  directly  to  the  crown. 

And  now  the  capitalists  also  found  an  escape. 
The  king,  who  saw  the  Flemish  war  instantly 
renewed  in  spite  of  the  perpetual  peace,  re- 
quired new  loans.  The  Genoese  at  last  laid 


* The  Cortes  insisted,  as  early  as  the  year  1560,  on  a 
reduction  of  the  rate  of  interest : “ Q,ue  luego  se  trate  de 
moderar  y limitar  los  dichos  interesses  y cambios  de  ma- 
rera  que  para  adelante  cessen  ; pues  los  interesses  que 
lian  levado  hasta  aora  han  sido  tan  crescidos  que  con 
ellos  solos  se  podrian  muchos  de  los  que  los  han  levado 
tener  por  contentos  y bien  pagados  de  las  deudas  princi- 
pales  y interessos  justos.’> 
t Cabrera,  Don  Felipe  II.,  ii.  955. 


aside  their  quarrels  and  sent  embassies.  W i 
two  parties  have  need  of  each  other  they 
dily  come  to  an  understanding.  The  1 
consented  to  leave  the  capitals  ostensibly 
violate  ; the  commercialists  acquiesced  i 
reduction  of  interest,  as  Thuanus  says,  f 
7l-t  o 4a.  If  we  may  venture  to  surmii 
slight  error  here,  and  read  7\,  4£,  the  re 
would  then  come  out,  that  whereas,  suppot 
the  purchasing  price  of  an  annuity  of  100(1 
cats  to  have  previously  been,  as  in  fac 
usually  was,  14,000  ducats,  it  now  amoui 
to  24,000  ducats.*  But  as  this  arrangen 
was  retrospective  for  some  years,  as  the  1 
now  paid  no  more  interest  for  24,000  than 
viously  for  14,000  ducats;  as  the  commeri 
ists  dealt  in  the  ratio  of  this  reduction  i 
'their  own  creditors,  which  were  freque: 
petty  houses,  it  is  easy  to  see,  not  only  v 
confusion  must  have  ensued,  and  how  mat 
house  must  have  broken  down  without 
fault  of  its  own,  but  also,  that  as  in  this  ( 
there  was  no  hope  of  the  return  of  the  pri 
pal,  but  only  of  the  interest,  the  affair  vvi 
state  bankruptcy  yielding  a dividend  of  a li  i 
more  than  58  per  cent.;  only  that  it  did  ) 
extend  to  the  whole -bulk  of  the  capitals, 
that  it  wore  the  form  of  a voluntary  com  i 
mise. 

At  the  same  time  it  does  not  escape  us  I 
very  inadequate  must  have  been  the  re 
even  of  such  extreme  measures.  In  fact, 
king  was  again  obliged  to  press  hardly,  at 
all,  on  those  from  whom  be  had  least  re 
tance  to  apprehend.  First,  the  clergy.  El  r 
thing  depended  on  his  gaining  the  pope  o i 
who,  though  he  often  resisted,  always  en «i 
with  letting  himself  be  talked  over.  Pt » 
had  already  augmented  his  income  from  eci 
siastical  property  in  an  extraordinary  deg  t 
Not  only  did  Pius  IV.  once  grant  him  the , 
of  the  proceeds  of  the  ecclesiastical  estat  n 
but  lie  afterwards  conceded  to  him  permar  i 
dues  for  the  galleys  he  was  to  keep  up  aga 
the  Turks.  After  long  struggling  Pius  i 
allowed  him  a renewei  of  the  escusado  I 
tithe  upon  the  ecclesiastical  estates,)  an|H 
the  crusada.\  This  revenue  was  always  i 
the  increase;  whereas  it  amounted  in  1571  ii 

1.200.000  scudi,)  it  was  computed  at  one  i f 
lion  and  a half  by  the  papal  nuncios  in  U 
But  even  this  did  not  satisfy  Philip.  He 
manded  hack  from  convents  the  vassals 
signed  them  by  his  ancestors,  to  deal  v 
them  far  differently  from  their  monastic  lo 
He  wished  to  have  the  escusado,  which 
hitherto  yielded  250,000  scudi,  augmentei 

420.000  scudi,  the  sum  to  which  the  mo 

for  the  galle)  s amounted.  However  great 


* See  besides  Cabrera  the  circumstantial  accntin 
Thuarins,  also  Laet,  De  principibus  Italia;,  p 139.  ' i 

t Mula  in  the  above  mentioned  letters. 

j Catena,  Vita  di  Pio  V.  p.  184. 

§ Lippomano,  Relatione  di  Napoli. 
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laities  attending  such  a further  increase, 
rory  XIII.  was  nevertheless  induced  to 
S him  a new  ecclesiastical  impost  of 
ilOO  scudi  for  three  years,  as  a subsidy  for 
’lemish  war.* 

ius  Philip  laid  hands  on  all  he  could, 
lees,  clergy,  and  state  creditors;  was  he 
expected  to  spare  the  commons  ! They 
lone  very  right  indeed  to  direct  his  atten- 
o other  resources ; but  when  these  proved 
icient  they  were  themselves  burdened 
new  taxes.  The  king  now  first  fixed  the 
ala  actually  at  ten  in  the  hundred;  he 
made  playing  cards,  quicksilver,  and  cor- 
3 sublimate  articles  of  the  royal  reservas; 
a le  proceeded  from  his  first  encroachments 
e estates  of  the  communes  to  open  sale 
em.f  It  being  the  opinion  of  those  days 
Durdens  on  foreign  trade  were  the  least 
n issive  of  all,  he  not  only  imposed  new 
it  s on  the  importation  of  Florentine  cloth 
i Cornish  goods,  but  also  on  the  already  so 
-ji  burdened  exportation  of  wool;  and  he 
« i the  duties  at  Seville. 

ireupon  the  cortes  began  to  complain. 

: | petitioned  the  king  in  1576  not  to  im- 
new  taxes,  but  rather  to  repeal  those  ( 
dy  stablished.  In  1579  they  complained  j 
their  petitions  were  not  attended  to,  but! 
the  distresses  of  his  majesty’s  subjects 
daily  growing.  In  1586  they  admitted  j 
hey  were  bound  to  do  every  thing  requi- 
br  the  defence  of  the  crown,  but,  on  the  I 
hand,  it  should  be  left  to  their  judgment 
termine  how  that  might  best  be  effected ; ! 
iow  not  only  were  new  taxes  daily  im-  j 
contrary  to  every  pledge,  although  the 
les  ought  much  rather  to  be  remitted,  but 
es  this,  means  the  most  prejudicial  to 
jietors  were  adopted  for  collecting  them.} 
wretchedness  and  misery  pndured  from 
ew  taxes  were,  they  said,  intolerable, 
i eir  petitions  and  their  complaints  were 

I Castile  was  not  yet  near  that  pass  to 
it  was  destined  to  be  brought  by  Philip, 
e not  to  prosecute  the  Flemish  war!  to  j 
e French  League!  But  besides  this  he 
l view  the  enterprise  against  England, 
is  enterprise  marks  the  fourth  chapter  in  j 
)’s  financial  administration.  Its  bearings} 
as  important  on  the  internal  as  on  the  | 
n relations  of  Spain.  In  the  first  place  j 
lausted  the  country  through  the  extraor-  j 
7 efforts  with  which  it  was  prosecuted,  j 
nly  large  sums  of  money,  but  also  heavy  j 

gotiatione  di  Monsr.  Sega,  MS. 

irera  is  classical  on  this  head:  “ Ayudaba  al  Rey 

en  el  frudo  dela  neuva  imposition  de  la  alcavala  de 

* ciento , y lo  que  procedi  a de  las  rentas  del  estanco  ! 

vas  reales  de  los  naipes,  acogue,  soliman  salinas:” 

e_against  Gallardo  Fernandes,  Origin  de  las  rentas 

ina,  tom.  i.  which  fixes  the  first  imposition  of  duty 

ying  cards  at  “ 1636,  poco  mas  o menos.”  The 

author  too  does  not  sufficiently  define  the  final 

ntation  of  the  alcavala,  p.  165. 

monstrances  of  the  Cortes  in  Marina's  Teoria,  i. 


| contributions  in  kind  were  raised.* * * * §  Andalusia 
[ alone  furnished  along  with  many  other  neces- 
saries 120,000  quintals  of  biscuits;  Sevdle 
gave  with  many  other  things  6000  vessels  of 
wine;  Galicia  6000  quintals  of  salt  meat; 
every  province  did  its  very  utmost.  But  the 
mischievous  operation  of  the  enterprise  was 
far  greater  in  consequence  of  the  new  efforts 
which  its  total  failure  and  its  unfortunate  re- 
action rendered  necessary.  If  the  king  con- 
trived to  console  Himself,  the  kingdom  had 
good  reason  to  be  inconsolable. 

In  the  very  next  year,  1589,  Philip  found 
himself  obliged  to  call  for  the  harshest  of  all 
his  taxes,  the  milliones,  a tax  similar  to  the 
servicio,  inasmuch  as  it  took  its  name  from  its 
amount  being  fixed  at  eight  million  ducats  in 
six  years,  but  which  was  a real  excise,  inas- 
much as  it  was  laid  upon  the  most  indispensa- 
ble necessaries,  wine,  oil,  meat,  and  so  forth. f 
The  cortes  stood  out  a long  while,  and  it  was 
necessary  to  have  recourse  even  to  the  impe- 
rial ambassador,  count  Khevenhiller,  in  order 
to  prevail  upon  them ; at  last  they  passed  the 
grant.}  After  all  it  was  as  though  nothing 
were  done.  We  find  the  king  in  the  year 
1590  busied  with  three  new  extraordinary 
means.  He  demanded  a donative,  opened  a 
loan,  and  sought  to  anticipate  the  milliones. 
The  grandees  granted  him  the  donative ; being 
but  little  affected  by  most  of  the  mischances 
of  the  community,  they  were  able  to  raise 
about  three  millions  and  a half  of  ducats.  The 
greater  part  of  the  loan  was  probably  furnished 
by  foreign  commercial  houses;  it  reached 
about  850,000  ducats.  But  the  towns,  though 
so  very  ready  with  their  services,  though 
pledged  speedily  to  furnish  the  sums  they 
could  not  instantly  pay,  nevertheless  could  no£ 
supply  250,000  ducats  of  anticipated  taxation.^ 
It  now  happened  very  opportunely  that 
richer  fleets  arrived  from  America.  Contarini 
estimates  Philip  II.’s  American  revenues  for 
the  year  1593  at  two  millions  of  scudi,  which 
is  certainly  not  too  high.  Potosi  alone  yielded 
for  fifty  years  after  1579  a quinto  of  more 
than  a million  of  piastres. ||  The  employment 
of  quicksilver  in  the  reduction  of  the  ore  had 
been  introduced  there  about  the  year  1574, Ti 
and  to  this  improvement  the  increased  produce 
of  the  mines  had  undoubtedly  been  owing. 
The  fleet  brought  home  extraordinary  wealth 
in  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century,  upwards 
of  ten  millions  of  ducats  in  1613  and  1615, 
upwards  of  eleven  in  1608,  1612,  1614,  and 

1616,  and  actually  upwards  of  fourteen  in 

* List  of  the  contributions  in  kind  in  the  papers,  “ Dell’ 
apparato  della  guerra  quest’  anno,  1588,”  printed  in  the 
Tesoro  politico,  i.  67. 

f Gallardo  Fernandez,  Origin  de  la  Comision  de^  los 
servicios  de  milliones,  in  Origin,  etc.  de  las  rentas,  47. 

t Khevenhiller,  Annales  Ferdin.  tom.  iii.  p.  772. 

§ lb.  p.  870. 

||  Table  given  by  Alex,  von  Humboldt,  iv.  175. 

TT  Ulloa,  Entretenimientos,  German  translation,  ii.  40, 
with  Schneider’s  annotations,  22G. 
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1620  and  1624;  of  these  sums  above  a million 
and  a half  was  always  for  the  king',  more 
usually  between  two  and  three  millions,  and 
once  four  millions.*  The  receipts  cannot  have 
been  much  less  towards  the  close  of  the  six- 
teenth century;  only  such  was  the  king’s 
financial  economy,  nay  that  of  the  country 
itself,  that  it  was  spent  before  it  arrived. 
Castile  seemed  to  receive  this  money  only  to 
pass  it  away  forthwith.  The  fact  seems  in- 
credible, yet  it  rests  on  the  positive  assertion 
of  a trustworthy  man,  Gonzales  Davila,  that  in 
the  year  1595,  which  must  have  furnished  the 
collective  produce  of  some  three  years,  thirty- 
five  millions  of  scudi  in  gold  and  silver  crossed 
the  bar  of  San  Lucar,  and  that  of  all  this 
wealth  not  a real  remained  in  Castile  in  the 
year  1596.f 

At  the  same  time  the  state  in  which  things 
stood,  and  the  sort  of  system  pursued  in  mat- 
ters of  finance,  may  be  inferred  from  the  offi- 
cial documents  of  this  year,  the  fifth  that 
strikes  us  as  peculiarly  important.  The  king, 
who  had  once  more  commissioned  his  coun- 
sellors to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  his  bad 
circumstances,  began  now  to  complain,  that 
whereas  nothing  remained  to  hint  from  his 
rich  and  powerful  kingdoms  and  the  pope’s 
gratuities,  and  whereas  h is  treasury  was  clean 
emptied,  all  this  was  attributable  solely  to  the 
heavy'’  interest  with  the  payment  of  which  he 
was  burdened.  He  had  recourse  anew  to 
the  measures  of  1575.  He  decided  that  the 
pledged  revenues,  rights,  and  possessions,  and 
the  assignments  made  to  the  state  creditors, 
should  be  withdrawn  from  them,  and  placed 
under  the  royal  administration,  and  that  more 
reasonable  interest  should  be  paid  out  of  their 
proceeds.  Hereupon  the  old  panic  was  re- 
newed in  Spain,  Italy,  Germany,  and  the 
Netherlands,  and  bankruptcies  already  began. 
The  Florentine  houses  alone  lost  several  mil- 
lions. There  was  no  commercial  man  in  Pisa 
and  Florence  who  was  not  a loser.J  Long  and 
vainly  did  the  state  creditors  exert  every  in- 
fluence in  their  power  with  the  king’s  minis- 
ters, with  the  clerical  persons  who  had  his  ear, 
and  with  himself:  at  last  they  procured  a miti- 
gation, but  by  what  means'!  Only  by  con- 
senting to  grant  new  loans.  They  promised  a 
loan  of  eight  millions  of  ducats,  but  on  such 
terms  that  they  were  only  to  pay  down 
7,200,000  ducats,  and  that  within  a period  of 
eighteen  months,  whilst  they  were  to  receive 
back  the  whole  eight  millions  within  four 
years  out  of  the  extraordinary  servicios  up  to 
the  year  1600,  out  of  the  Indian  revenues  of 
the  years  1598  and  1599,  out  of  the  proceeds 
of  the  cruzada  of  1599  and  1600,  and  finally  a 
whole  null  ion  from  the  sale  of  places,  and 

* Laet  Hispania,  p 400. 

t Davila,  Vida  v hechos  del  Rev  Felipe,  iii.  p.  35. 

t Galuzzi,  Istoria  del  Granducato  di  Toscana,  tom.  iii. 
p.  285.  Lettres  du  cardinal  d’Ossat,  n.  82. 


from  “ other  revenues  yet  to  be  devist 
They  had  then,  on  the  whole,  the  model 
profit  of  ten  per  cent,  for  four  years;  stil 
is  evident  that  the  main  receipts  of  the  foil 
ing  years  were  anticipated  and  consumed 
this  loan.* 

In  fact,  every  year  ruined  that  which  i 
ceeded  it.  In  the  year  1598,  the  king  hai 
send  round  from  door  to  door  in  quest  of  a t 
donative,  which  Davila  calls  downright 
alms.  This  author  adds,  that  what  was 
in  reputation  on  this  occasion  was  of  rr 
moment  than  the  money  scraped  together. 

Here  we  have  then  the  strange  spectacl 
a king  exhausting  his  dominions  to  the  uta1 
of  his  ability,  yet  always  having  his  col 
empty;  all  the  gold  and  silver  that  augmet 
the  existing  stock  in  Europe  passing  into 
hands,  and  never  remaining  a moment 
own;  enormous  sums  raised,  yet  not  a 
squandered.  Next  to  the  expenses  of 
wars,  it  was  chiefly  the  system  of  fina 
inherited  from  his  father,  which  he  sufferei 
go  on  as  he  found  it,  and  against  which 
would  not  employ  any  radical  remedy,  t 
ruined  him  as  it  had  ruined  Charles. 

Meanwhile  Castile  went  on  paying  its  ta 
with  difficulty.  Contarini  states  that  ityiel 
thirty  millions  of  scudi  during  the  four  yi 
he  resided  there,  j It  was  with  sore  mum 
ing  it  paid  these  sums.  Those  who  w 
inscribed  in  the  new  encabezamiento,  say 
cortes  of  1594  (for  the  milliones  was  ra: 
like  the  servicio,  and  with  it,)  were  incapt 
of  defraying  the  sums  imposed  on  them, 
appeared,  they  said,  from  the  papers  delive ' 
into  his  majesty’s  exchequer,  that  many  | 
sons  had  farmed  out  their  incomes,  and  i 
the  sums  they  received  were  not  equal  to  tl; 
demanded  of  them.  Upwards  of  two  hund 
ciudades,  villas,  and  localities  had  not  acce 
to  the  encabezamiento;  they  preferred 
during  all  the  oppressions  of  the  collect 
His  majesty  had  indeed  remitted  a mill 
but  it  was  as  impossible  to  raise  the  redtl 
sum  as  the  whole. t 

The  answer  was,  that  his  majesty’s  not 
ous  necessities  did  not  allow  of  his  attend 
to  these  remonstrances.  In  fact,  whilst  C 


* The  king’s  decrees,  and  circumstantial  accounl 
Khevenhiller  of  the  years  159G  and  1598.  Thuanus, 
tori®,  lib.  cxvii.  tom.  iii.  p.  777.  I* 

f Tomaso  Contarini,  Relatione  di  Spagna.  “ Ni 
anni  che  io  sono  stato  a quella  corte,  gli  fu  fatta 
impositione  straordinaria  di  6 millioni  da  pagarsi 
anni  et  un  altro  donativo  di  2 millioni  in  due  arm 
modo  che  in  4 anni  S.  M.  ha  cavato  di  quel  regno  30 
lioni  d’oro,  la  qual  somma  e altro  tanto  vera  quanto 
incredibile:  onde  per  queste  insopportabili  gravezze  si  i 
grandemente  afflitti  et  estenuati  quell i popoli.”  He  t 
putes  the  yearly  revenues  of  the  whole  monarenj! 
14,500,000  scudi ; certainly  too  low.  Milan,  which  vie 
about  1.200,000  scudi,  is  here  set  down  at  900,000, 
Naples,  which  gave  more  than  two  millions  and  al 
at  1,200,000.  It  is  always  exceedingly  difficult  to  fi 
general  amounts  with  certainty. 

} Memorial  del  reyno  en  principio  do  las  corte* 
1594.  Marina,  Apendice,  189. 
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remarks  that  the  taxes  paid  by  the  peo- 
re re  extravagant,  that  it  had  been  and 
i be  ruined  by  them,  and  with  the  best 
an  would  probably  not  be  much  longer  in 
dition  to  pay  them,  he  is  yet  obliged  to 
5S  that  it  was  quite  impossible  to  remedy 
ihl,  since  even  such  great  imposts  were 
lequate  to  the  necessities  of  the  state.* 

;h  was  the  manner  in  which  Philip  IT. 
listered  the  public  wealth  in  Castile  and 
rest  of  his  empire.  Castile  may  be  corn- 
to  a lake  from  which  more  water  was 
1 for  works  of  various  kinds  than  the 
3s  which  fed  it  could  replace;  endeavours 
made  to  enrich  it  with  a new  influx,  but 
; this  reached  the  lake,  the  waters  in  its 
ihannel  were  also  consumed. 

3.  Finances  under  Philip  III. 

;tile  exhausted  itself  of  men  ifi  order  to 
:he  Netherlands  Spanish,  to  bridle  Italy 
■old  t in  obedience,  and  to  maintain  the 

fency  of  the  catholic  faith.  For  the  same 
exhausted  itself  of  money:  the  interest 
paid  entailed  on  the  current  year  the 
ses  of  its  predecessors;  pensions  were 
ved  to  uphold  a party;  the  expenses  of 
rent  on  continually.  There  was  in  this 
io  lavish  profusion  at  home  arising  out  of 
■rsonal  qualities  of  the  sovereign,  as  was 
.se  in  France  under  Henry  III. ; the  fo- 
relations  of  the  country,  in  the  shape 
issumed  in  the  course  of  time,  wasted 
insumed  its  energies. 

I’ma  therefore  had  almost  a more  difficult 
m to  solve  than  Sully.  Could  he  with- 
le  payment  of  interest  I The  old  king’s 
)le  showed  what  fruits  were  borne  by 
a measure.  Or  could  he  suppress  the 
ins'?  They  were  indeed  very  considera- 
For  instance,  in  order  to  gain  the  duke 
lino,  though  a man  of  no  great  weight, 

I II.  had  granted  him  12,000  scudi  for  his 
■ and  pay  for  four  colonels,  twenty  cap- 
one  hundred  heavy,  and  two  hundred 
tavalry,  and  two  companies  of  infantry. | 
i the  Spaniards  had  everywhere  incurred 
y,  and  called  up  opponents;  as  France 
-1  owerful  enough  to  rally  all  these  around 
would  have  been  very  rash  to  alienate 
ends  of  the  monarchy  by  withholding 
hem  the  usual  gratuities.  In  the  year 
Spain  actually  maintained  in  the  states 
church  not  only  the  duke  of  Urbino,  but 
ny  barons  as  ever  it  could, j:  Orsini, 

gravezze  sono  cosi  esorbitanti  che  hanno  con- 
et. tuttavia  vanno  constimando  quei  popoli  et 
nente  quei  di  Spagna,  onde  in  breve  tempo  non 
inderanno  quella  eccessiva  somnia  de  danari  che 
inte  contribuiscone.  In  tutto  die  I'impositioni 
ccessive,  di  gian  lunga  non  suppliscono  alia  gran- 
el  bisogno.” 

tre  du cardinal  Bellay ; Ribier,  Menioires  et  lettres 
I ii.  760. 

Ifino,  Relatione  di  Roma,  >1S.  “ Q,uanti  piu  pos- 


Cesarini,  Gaetani,  and  besides  these  no  few 
cardinals.  Sarpi  asserts  in  1609,  that  there 
was  not  a town  in  Italy  in  which  Spain  had  not 
paid  retainers.*  It  kept  up  a party  of  its  own 
by  the  like  means  in  Switzerland,  in  Germany, 
and  in  England.  One  thing,  however,  Ler- 
ma  did,  which  was  by  all  means  necessary ; 
he  gradually  gave  peace  to  the  empire.  But 
whilst  he  did  this,  he  began  to  spend  in  the  in- 
terior as  much  as  Philip  II.  had  done  in  war; 
he  introduced  habits  of  profusion  at  home. 

How  much  was  he  himself  enriched  from 
the  public  wealth  ! He  was  able  to  spend  on 
the  occasion  of  the  king’s  marriage  300,000 
ducats,  and  400,000  on  the  betrothal  of  the 
infant  of  Spain  and  madame  royale  of  France ; 
and  according  to  the  accounts  of  his  own  house, 
1,152,283  ducats  on  pious  foundations  alone. 
His  relations  and  retainers  lived  in  the  same 
sumptuous  style;  Miranda  collected  a great 
stock  of  jewels ; Calderon  was  incredibly  rich. 
The  salaries  of  the  officers  of  state  were  soon 
advanced  a third  higher  than  under  Philip  II, 
But  besides  this,  what  sums  were  required  for 
the  frequent  festivities,  the  high  play,  the 
change  of  abode  of  the  court,  the  journeys,  and 
the  gratuities  bestowed  on  the  grandees  who 
had  flocked  back  to  the  capital  1 The  king’s 
marriage  cost  him  950,000  ducats,  about  as 
much  as  the  conquest  of  Naples  had  cost  Fer- 
dinand the  Catholic. f 

Thus  in  spite  of  peace  the  embarrassments 
of  the  empire  only  grew  more  distressing;  re- 
course was  had  to  still  more  extraordinary 
measures  than  under  Philip  II.  The  king 
issued  an  edict  in  1600,  stating,  that  “fore- 
most among  the  causes  of  the  public  need  he 
found  the  manufacture  of  silver  into  articles  of 
daily  use. 

How  much  better  were  it  that  it  should  be  in 
circulation  ! To  put  a stop  to  so  great  an  evil  he 
desired  to  know  the  quantity  that  existed,  both 
white  and  gilded.  Therefore  he  command- 
ed a declaration  of  all  silver  plate  to  be  made 
within  ten  days, — he  the  king.”  What  could 
have  been  the  intention  of  this?  Was  it  to 
despoil  private  persons  of  their  silver  plate  ? 
Or  was  it  the  fact,  as  some  asserted,  that  the 
pope  had  lent  the  king  the  half  of  that  which 
was  in  the  churches?  The  clergy  were  re- 
fractory ; the  monks  preached  against  the  mea- 
sure; even  the  king’s  confessor  was  against 
it;  and  so  the  end  of  the  matter  was,  that  the 
government  had  to  content  itself  with  the 
voluntary  contributions  made  by  some  bishops 
and  cathedrals,  in  accordance  with  the  ex- 
amples set  by  the  bishops  of  Valladolid  and 
Zamora.J  But  the  new  government  had  shown 

sono  non  solo  valendosi  di  colonelli  dependenti,  ma  di 
molti  altri.” 

* Litter®  Sarpii  ad  Leschassenum.  Le  Bret.  Magaz. 
i.  501. 

t Davila,  Hans  Khevenhiller  in  Annal.  Ferdin.  vi. 
3035.  Relatione  della  vita,  etc. 

t Edict  of  Oct.  29,  1600.  Relatione  della  vita,  etc. 
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what  arbitrary  measures  it  was  capable  of; 
and  speedily  it  gave  further  proof  of  this  in  a 
still  higher  degree. 

In  the  year  1603  two  members  of  the  royal 
council  of  finances  and  of  the  council  of  Cas- 
tile proposed  an  alteration  in  the  value  of  the 
coinage.  So  intense  were  the  embarrassments 
of  the  state,  that  this  extravagant  measure 
was  caught  at  as  “a  suggestion  from  heaven.” 
The  value  of  copper  was  raised  from  two  to 
four  just  as  though  castile  were  a commercial 
state  compact  and  complete  within  itself.  We 
may  imagine  what  profit  was  reckoned  on, 
when  6,320,440  ducats  worth  of  copper  were 
coined  at  this  rate. 

But  neither  can  there  be  any  difficulty  in 
guessing  what  was  the  actual  result.  The 
traders  of  half  the  world  hastened  to  transport 
theircopper  to  Castile,  where  that  metal  bore  so 
high  a price.  The  Castilians  too  were  gainers 
by  this  exchange  ; it  was  carried  on  with  ex- 
treme rapidity  in  Cadiz,  San  Lucar,  D.  Puerto 
de  Santa  Maria,  Malaga,  San  Sebastian,  and 
Laredo.  Silver  soon  became  so  scarce  that  a 
premium  of  40  per  cent,  was  paid  for  it  at 
court,  and  the  common  people  were  no  longer 
able  to  pay  in  silver  the  two  reals  which  the 
cruzada  bull  cost.  On  the  other  hand  it  was 
computed  that  there  were  128,000,000  ducats 
worth  of  copper  in  Castile.  What  a state  of 
things!  Every  year  the  fleet  brought  in  ten, 
eleven,  twelve  million.-  of  silver,  and  there 
was  not  one  silver  real  in  the  whole  coun- 
try.* * 

Now,  as  such  expedients  gave  temporary 
relief,  but  inflicted  permanent  mischief;  as 
commercial  duties  to  the  amount  of  thirty  per 
cent,  on  foreign  trade  either  ruined  that  trade, 
or  strongly  promoted  smuggling,  and  conse- 
quently diminished  rather  than  augmented  the 
state  revenues;  as  the  merchants  too  would 
advance  no  more  loans,  what  was  to  be  done? 
It  was  always  necessary  to  fall  back  on  the 
grants  of  cortes.  That  body  was  not  in  a con- 
dition which  should  have  enabled  it  to  make 
any  serious  resistance  or  to  give  a decided  re- 
fusal. 

When,  after  the  lapse  of  other  grants,  the 
imposition  of  the  milliones  was'called  for  in  the 
year  1600,  at  the  rate  of  3,000,000  a year  for 
six  years  from  the  1st  of  Jan.  1601,  eight 
towns  indeed  for  a while  offered  a certain  op- 
position to  the  measure;  but  they  were  soon 

"Se  berie  alcuni  s’acquietarono,  altri  pero  nol  fecero  ne 
volsero  obedire  a questo  comandamento.”  This  Rela- 
tione mentions  a brief,  “ accioche  potesse  pitrliar  I’ar- 
giento  lavorato  per  servitio  degl’arcivescovi,  vescovi , pie- 
lati  e cavalieri  degl’ordini  rnilnari,”  with  a condition  of 
restoration  within  eight  years;  the  provisions  of  the 
brief  however  were  riot  enforced. 

* For  details  see  Davila,  s.  a,  1603,  and  for  further  ex- 
planations, Cespedes,  Primera  parte  de  la  historia  di 
Don  Felipe,  lv.  p.  583.  All  the  gold  and  silver  left  by  a 
Chilian  bishop  who  died  in  Spain  were  seized,  and  when 
the  papal  camera  laid  claim  to  the  spolium,  it  was  pro- 
mised copperinstead.  Caginni  che  condussero  S.  Santita 
a levare  la  nuntiatura  ai  Monsjgnor  di  Sangro,  MS. 


forced  into  compliance.*  But  could  the 
cise,  which  ten  years  before  did  not  yiel 
million  and  a half,  be  now  forced  up  to 
much  more  ? It  was  soon  found  necesf 
further  to  increase  the  rate  of  duty  impo 
on  wine  and  oil.  For  the  suppression  of  sm 
gling  three  orders  of  courts  were  establisl 
a first  in  each  town,  a second  in  each  c 
place  of  a district,  and  a third  consisting  t 
junta  of  the  towns  that  had  the  right  of  voti 
each  of  the  two  inferior  courts  was  sub 
to  the  permanent  inspection  ot  those  ab 
it.  Did  these  measures  attain  the  end 
posed?  Of  the  tax  which  should  have  b 
paid  in  full  on  the  1st  of  Jan.  1607,  a la 
part  had  to  be  remitted  in  1608.| 

It  might  have  been  expected  that  exp 
ence  like  this  would  have  taught  the  govi 
inent  to  moderate  their  demands,  and 
cortes  to  be  more  chary  with  their  gra 
But  no.  On  the  22d  of  November,  1608, 
cortes  again  granted  1,750,000,000,  payi 
within  seven  years.  And  though  they  d;  i 
riished  the  demands  on  the  excise  on  this  oi 
sion  by  about  half  a million  yearly,  still  t 
agreed  in  the  same  year  to  raise  a loai | 
12,000.000  on  the  revenues  of  the  commu 
in  order  to  help  to  extinguish  the  king’s  d 
with  their  own.}  They  continued  to  pui 
the  same  course  on  subsequent  occasions, 
the  year  1619  they  again  granted  18,000,1 
Their  alacrity  in  voting  money  cruelly  i 
trasted  with  the  condition  of  the  people, 
less  capable  was  the  people  to  pay,  the  rr 
ready  were  the  cortes  to  grant  supplies.  e 
But  what  could  they  do?  It  was  no  se  o 
how  matters  stood.  The  council  of  Cat  li 
computed  with  amazement  and  dismay,  in  t 
year  1619,  that  the  king  had  been  grai  1 
since  1598,  in  the  new  taxes  alone,  fifty-tl  i 
millions  and  a half,  that  he  had  drawn  ano  ■ 
hundred  millions  from  his  dominions,  and  i; 
every  thing  was  nevertheless  mortgaged).' 
the  sea-tenths,  all  the  almoxarifazgos,  ale  «i 
las,  and  tercias,  and  all  royalties  howi  le 
rigorously  extended  and  increased,  and  si 
nothing  was  left  but  those  immediate  1 t 
ments  which  the  country  was  hardly  i |* 
condition  to  make.  The  king  too  cornpla 
with  keen  grief,  that  the  head  of  his  rea  i, 
the  mother  of  so  many  illustrious  sons,  »{ 
had  gained  renown  in  peace  and  war,  who 
conquered  new  worlds  and  tamed  barba 
nations,  that  Castile  was  so  deeply  fall  Se 
Still  they  could  not  break  through  the 
system  of  procedure,  or  shake  off  the  habi  : 

* Relatione  della  vita,  etc.  the  best  authority  oi  I 

subject.  “ Avenga  che  molti  et  gravi  inconveniei  L-' 
presentassero,  il  papa  Clemente  concede  un  breve,  vl 
oche  per  questo  tributo  contribuisse  tanto  il  stato  ec 
astico  quanto  il  secolare.”  This  throws  light  on  a t 
what  obscure  passage  in  n.  274  of  Card.  Ossat’s  letl  ( 

f Gallardo  Fernandez,  Origen.  etc.  i.  49. 

% Khevenhiller,  Annal.  Ferdin.  vii.  117. 

§ Manifesto  of  the  king  and  the  Gran  Consejo  de 
tilla,  Davila,  Felipe  III.,  p.  213. 
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ig  on  which  it  was  founded.  Even  at 
iiment  the  king  resolved  on  calling  for 
xes  that  could  but  augment  the  misery 
lored;  even  in  this  moment  of  pinching 
he  council  of  Castile  did  not  forego  the 
it  of  supremacy  over  the  world.  Whilst 
the  king  that  with  the  money  he  had 
jd  he  might  have  become  master  of  the 
it  subjoined  its  belief  that  all  hope  of 
nd  was  not  yet  lost,  and  it  owned  that 
cherished  the  wish.  And  in  fact  the 
ih  policy  strenuously  resumed  its  old 
e tendencies.  It  is  not  blindness,  it  is 
nconsciousness  of  their  situation,  that 
men  and  states.  They  do  not  long  re- 
ignorant  of  the  point  whither  the  path 
re  treading  is  to  lead  them.  But  there 
impulse  within  them,  favoured  by  their 
i,  strengthened  by  habit,  which  they  do 
sist,  and  which  hurries  them  forward  so 
s they  have  a remnant  of  strength  left 
Godlike  is  he  who  controls  himself, 
lajority  see  their  ruin  before  their  eyes, 
it  go  on  to  meet  it. 


CHAPTER  V. 

NATIONAL  CIRCUMSTANCES. 

1.  Castile. 

s have  now  made  ourselves  acquainted 
me  aspect  of  Castilian  affairs;  we  have 
iscussed  the  influence  exercised  on  them 
> government. 

does  the  public  weal  of  a country  de- 
solely  on  the  administration!  In  the 
sh  empire  this  was  but  one  and  the  same 
gliout ; it  had  every  where  the  same 
.and  every  where  adopted  analogous 
ires;  yet  were  the  results  very  different 
e several  provinces.  A sovereign  can 
iromote,  he  cannot  create;  he  may  im- 
but  never  can  he  singly  destroy, 
leculiar  reciprocal  re-action  between  the 
cter  of  the  administration  and  that  of  the 
i,  is  evident  in  Castile, 
aple  have  sometimes  possessed  themselves 
ithe  notion  that  Castile  was  very  flourish- 
opulous,  and  industrious  in  the  beginning 
e sixteenth  century.  But  there  is  no 
of  this.  In  the  year  1526,  when  Peru 
rot  yet  begun  to  allure  adventurers  to 
•ica,  and  when  the  dominion  of  the  Bur- 
o-Austrian  kings  could  not  yet  have  begun 
ercise  the  disastrous  influence  ascribed  to 
3 Venetian  traveller,  Navagero,  describes 
ountry  in  a manner  quite  corresponding 
the  state  in  which  we  find  it  at  a later 
d.  He  speaks  of  Catalonia  even  as  strip- 
of  inhabitants,  and  poor  in  agriculture; 

11  * 


Aragon  deserted  and  little  cultivated,  except 
where  its  rivers  produced  a little  more  anima- 
tion ; the  old  water  courses,  which  were  in- 
dispensable to  comfort  and  prosperity,  in  a state 
of  decay,  even  about  populous  towns  such  as 
Toledo;  in  the  rest  of  Castile  many  a long 
tract  of  wilderness,  in  which  nothing  was  to 
be  met  with  except  now  and  then  a venta 
usually  uninhabited,  and  more  like  a caravan- 
serai than  an  inn.  It  was  only  in  Valladolid, 
Seville,  and  Granada,  that  some  trade  flou- 
rished.* * * § It  is  in  vain,  too,  that  we  look  into 
commercial  books  of  the  middle  ages  for  the 
names  of  trading  towns  in  Castile.  When 
exportation  is  spoken  of  in  the  royal  decrees, 
the  only  articles  mentioned  are  raw  materials, 
corn  and  silk,  hides  and  wool,  iron  and  steel; 
but  when  importation  is  in  question  foreign 
manufactures  are  mentioned. f 

This  was  not  a decay  of  the  nation;  it  was 
rather  its  natural  condition,  and  was  in  keep- 
ing with  its  most  peculiar  institutions. 

It  is  indeed  highly  deserving  of  attention, 
that  the  distinction  so  long  subsisted  which 
grew  up  on  the  recovery  of  the  country  be- 
tween the  liberators  and  the  liberated,  between 
those  who  descended  from  the  mountains  with 
arms  in  their  hands,  and  those  who  were  found 
by  them  cultivating  the  soil.  This  was  the 
distinction  between  hijosdalgo  and  pecheros. 
The  hijosdalgo  owed  their  rights  to  arms  which 
it  was  their  vocation  to  bear.  “ They  must  be 
treated  with  favour,”  said  Ferdinand  and  Isa- 
bella, “for  it  is  with  them  we  make  our  con- 
quests.”! It  was  the  hidalgo’s  privilege  that 
neither  his  house,  nor  his  horse,  nor  his  mule, 
nor  his  arms,  should  be  taken  from  him  for 
debt,  much  less  that  he  should  be  curtailed  in 
his  personal  freedom.  He  was  exempt  from 
the  application  of  torture. § But  what,  above 
all,  distinguished  him  was  the  right  of  not  be- 
ing liable  to  pay  taxes.  The  pecheros  on  the 
other  hand  paid  taxes;  trade  and  agriculture 
were  their  vocations,  as  war  was  that  of  the 
hijosdalgo.  They  too  undoubtedly  had  their 
honour,  and  the  king  called  them  good  men: 
they  asserted  moreover  their  right  of  portion- 
ing out  among  themselves  the  taxes  they  had 
to  pay  without  the  interference  of  a hijosdalgo,  || 
and  they  frequently  filled  most  of  the  public 
posts  in  the  pueblos. IT  But,  in  fact,  and  how 
should  it  have  been  otherwise,  the  hidalgos 

* \avagero,  Viaggio,  346.  349.  350.  370. 

j Capmany,  Memorias  sobre  la  marina,  commercio  y 
artes,  iii.  1 iii.  capitulo2:  “Si  la  industria  ylas  artes 
de  Espana  han  igualado  en  alcun  tempo  a la^  estrau- 
geras.”' 

I Don  Fernando  y Donna  Isabella  in  Toledo,  anno 
14^0.  Nueva  Recopilacion,  tom.  li.  p.  10. 

§ Don  Alonso’s  law  of  13S6.  confirmed  verbatim  by 
Philip  IT.  1593.  Ibid,  lev  13,  p 12. 

||  The  Cortes  of  1552,  Petic  Ixxxviii.  were  against  this, 
and  also  a law;  yet  it  took  place. 

IT  Cortes  of  1552,  Petic  lxxxvi.  “Como  son  mas  los 
pecheros  qoe  los  hidalgos,  quedan  (los  hidalgos)  excludos 
de  officios.”  They  were  dissatisfied  with  this,  and  re- 
quired, that  where  there  were  six  hijosdalgo  resident 
they  should  fill  half  the  offices. 
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were  regarded  as  the  right  hand  of  the  nation. 
The  offices  of  state  were  committed  to  them; 
the  towns  took  it  amiss  when  any  person  en- 
gaged in  trade  was  named  corregidor  over 
them  ;* * * * §  the  cortes  of  Aragon  would  not  tole- 
rate among  them  any  one  who  had  to  do  with 
traffic;  in  short,  public  opinion  declared  in 
favour  of  the  order  of  hijosdalgo.  Every  one 
would  fain  have  passed  his  life  like  them,  in 
high  honour,  and  exempt  from  wearisome  toil. 
Numberless  persons  made  just  or  spurious 
claims  to  the  privileges  of  the  hidalguia;  so 
numerous  were  the  lawsuits  on  this  subject, 
that  Saturday  was  always  set  apart  for  them 
in  every  court,  and  frequently  was  not  enough 
for  the  business  in  hand.f  It  naturally  fol- 
lowed from  all  this  that  a general  aversion 
grew  up  against  mechanical  employments  and 
traffic,  trade  and  industry.  And  is  it  really  so 
absolutely  excellent  and  laudable  a thing  to 
devote  one’s  days  to  occupations,  that  although 
intrinsically  insignificant,  yet  consume  a whole 
life-time  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  gold  from 
others'! — Good!  But  be  sure  that  all  is  right 
and  honourable  in  the  occupations  you  prefer 
to  these.  Be  sure  that  the  likings  and  dis- 
likings  you  encourage  do  not  run  into  extrava- 
gance and  absurdity.  Above  all,  it  is  ne- 
cessary that  the  balance  be  so  adjusted  that 
the  wellare  of  the  nation  be  not  perilled. 

A balance  seems  to  have  existed  still  under 
Charles.  Undoubtedly  he  afforded  the  amplest 
food  to  the  warlike  propensities  of  the  nation: 
Europe  opened  to  itscampaigns;  Asia  just  then 
in  most  hostile  contrast  with  it;  the  African 
coasts  often  filled  with  its  arms;  besides  this 
a new  world  to  conquer  and  to  people.  Now 
if  the  people  was  found  to  be  martially  dis- 
posed, it  was  also  found  sober  and  temperate. 
The  sons  long  obeyed  their  fathers;  the  daugh- 
ters sat  long  by  their  mother’s  side, and  wrought 
their  marriage  outfit.  They  married  late;  the 
men  not  before  the  thirtieth,  the  women  not 
before  the  twenty-fifth  year.  Luxury  wns  still 
within  bounds.  Some  sought  renown  in  arms; 
others  lived  on  the  produce  of  their  lands  and 
their  cattle;  others  on  the  interest  of  their 
Indian  wealth.J  The  false  tendencies  perhaps 
existed,  but  they  were  kept  in  check  by  the 
patriarchal  ways  of  the  land.  Trade  too  had 
received  an  impulse  from  the  recent  events; 
the  new  connexion  into  which  Spain  entered 
with  the  world  at  large  under  Charles  V.  had 
also  thrown  open  a wide  field  of  enterprise  to 
the  pecheros.  The  attraction  of  wealth  and 
gain  unquestionably  approaches  near  in  force 
to  that  of  arms  and  aristocratic  advantages. 
The  Indian  trade  flourished  especially  in  Se- 
ville. “God  be  thanked,”  says  Charles,  in  the 
year  1543;  “it  has  always  grown,  and  still 
grows  daily.  So  vast  is  the  quantity  of  goods 

* Complaints  in  the  Cortes  ; Marina,  Teoria,  ii.  417. 

t Cortes  of  1555,  Petic.  cxvi. 

j Cabrera,  Don  Felipe  segundo,  i.  c.  ix  p.  43. 
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of  all  kinds,  and  the  articles  of  subsisted 
conveyed  thither,  and  imported  thence  J p 
our  realms,  that  the  merchants  derive  a \ 
great  profit  therefrom.”*  In  Granada,  ; 
decay  of  the  silk  culture,  which  Navagero 
prophesied  from  the  inquisition,  had  never  ' 
less  not  taken  place.  In  the  year  1546  •' 
government  declared  that  the  silk  trade1' 
been  and  still  was  constantly  on  the  incret 
that  silk  stuffs  were  woven,  and  wrought,  i: 
sold,  that  had  previously  not  been  woven  : 
sold,  or  exported  from  the  country. f Gf 
too,  was  taken  that  the  Granadan  mulbU 
should  not  be  transplanted  out  of  the  coun  • 
not  even  into  Valencia.  It  can  hardly  >' 
taken  as  a proof  of  the  decline  of  the  cH 
manufacture,  to  find  it  remarked  that  too  m ! 
fine  cloth  was  made.j;  In  short,  if  we  can’ 
just  say  that  extraordinary  industry  preva; 
here,  still  we  must  own  that  some  trade! 
sisted  and  flourished. 

But  it  gradually  declined.  Two  false  | ; 
pensities  particularly  gained  ground  ami  \ 
(he  pecheros;  the  one  was  to  pass  for  nob  ' 
the  other  to  live  in  the  cloisters;  both  of  tl: 
coinciding  in  this,  that  they  withdrew  n ; 
from  the  active  pursuits  of  plebeian  life,  i 
aimed  at  the  enjoyment  of  the  good  thing 
life  without  exertion.  Both  were  seconded  1 
a peculiar  manner  by  the  government,  thoi 1 
not  intentionally. 

It  was  a matter  of  no  slight  influence  in  1 1 
respect,  that  the  royal  rents,  which  had  bi  i 
transferred  for  the  most  part  to  foreign  crt ' 
tors  of  the  state,  gradually  passed  into  nat  i 
hands.  When  we  consider  the  great  dan;1 
that  threatened  all  capitalists,  especially  I 
1575  and  1596,  we  cannot  wonder  that  tl 1 
gladly  got  rid  of  their  Spanish  security 
Now,  the  result  of  this  was,  in  the  first  pla 
that  the  proceeds  of  the  royal  revenues  pasi 
very  much  from  hand  to  hand.  We  disco' 
with  some  astonishment  from  a mercanl 
ledger^  of  the  year  1590,  how  Antonio 
Mendoza,  a trader  in  Seville,  purchased  n 
from  one,  now  from  another  of  his  fellow  q 
zens,  among  other  property,  rents  which  th 
drew  from  the  royal  almoxarifazgo  in  Sevi! 
He  tells  the  price  that  Donna  Juanna  j 
ceived  in  the  year  1555, 14  for  1, 14.000  dud 
capital  for  1000  ducats  annuity,  so  that,  in  fa 
he  lent  his  money  at  7\  per  cent,  interc 
But  a second  consequence  of  still  greater  t) 
ment  ensued.  The  Spaniards  eagerly  caug 
at  opportunities  of  securing  themselves  fix 
annuities  based  upon  the  royal  revenues,  j 
frequently  happened  then  that  when  a deal 
or  an  artisan,  had  got  together  an  annuity 


* Pragmatica,  etc.  Nueva  Recnp.  ii.  678. 

f Nuevo  Arancel,  etc.  Nueva  Recop.  ii.  702. 

j El  Emperador  Don  Carlos  en  Bruselas.  Ibid.  283. 

§ “ Manuel  del  libro  de  caxa  de  mi,  Antonio  Mendo 
commengado  en  esta  ciudad  de  Sevilla  en  primero- 
Setiemhre  de  1589  aSos,  que  sea  para  servicio  de  Dio 
de  su  bendita  mad  re,  Amen.”  Madrid  ,1590. 
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icats,  for  which  he  required  to  have  some 
lucats  capital,  he  secured  it  inextinguish- 

0 his  son  by  creating  a majorat  for  him. 
son  now  thought  himself  immediately 
,ed  to  the  rank  of  nobility.  His  brothers 
s brothers  of  a majorat,  began  to  be 
led  of  the  low  occupations  from  which 
little  fortune  was  derived;  they  all  de- 
to  be  styled  Don,  and  they  disdained 
\*  Perhaps  the  sudden  success  of  the 
sh  soldiers  in  Italy,  who,  as  pope  Paul 
lid,  from  grooms  in  the  stables,  became 
of  the  land,  or  the  still  more  rapid  ad- 
ment  of  the  Indian  adventurers,  had  some 
nee  on  producing  this  state  of  things, 
e it  to  say,  that  the  number  of  those  who 
hemselves  out  to  enjoy  an  easy  life  by 
3 of  their  annuities,  the  number  of  those 
ts,  such  as  they  are  presented  to  us  in 
illo  de  Tormes,  who  lived  rather  upon 
imaginations  than  upon  their  wealth,  in- 
sd  beyond  measure,  and  we  may  well 
, that  the  proceedings  and  the  peculiar 
cter  of  the  government  seconded  the 
nil  inclination  in  this  respect. 

e same  thing  was  further  induced  in  ano- 
nanner.  What  strange  forms  does  human 
ion  put  on  1 Because  king  Philip  founded 
Iscurial  with  so  much  pomp  that  he  was 

1 the  second  Solomon,  the  grandees 
;ht  it  no  less  becoming  them  to  found 
rnts;  for  had  they  not  states  and  vassals, 
s and  subjects,  as  well  as  the  king  If 
• ambition  then,  and  their  emulation,  were 
d in  this  direction.  They  esteemed  it 
vantage  to  their  estates  to  have  convents 

them.  Every  place  in  the  realm  saw 
ones  spring  up,  and  in  none  of  them  was 
any  lack  of  monks.  What  an  easy  life, 
'rom  all  care,  and  yet  by  no  means  with- 
reight  and  consideration,  did  the  convents 
! What  strong  temptations  to  this  tnan- 
of  life  were  created  by  the  grammar 
ils,  which  were  established  in  the  small- 
ao ts,  and  which  filled  the  abler  heads  with 
lclination  for  the  ecclesiastical  order  at 
, if  not  for  better  things.  The  families 
imed  it  a sort  of  wealth  to  have  one  of 
members  in  the  cloisters,  and  in  fact  they 
lereby  acquire  certain  exemptions.  Thus 
;ing  and  his  grandees  founded  schools  of 
ence  (Philip  III.  and  his  consort  did  so  to 
1 far  greater  degree  than  Philip  II.,)  and 
people  were  eager  to  enter  them,  particu- 
those  who  could  entertain  no  hopes  of 
y ennobled.  It  was  when  it  reached  to 
extent  that  the  monastic  system  became 
r pernicious.:): 

rssibly  the  conclusion  might  be  admitted, 
the  development  of  both  these  tendencies 


favarrete,  Conservacion  de  nionarquias,  Capmany, 

Veil  explained  by  Davila,  Felipe  III.  c.  85. 
liego  de  Arellano,  Consejo. 


arose  naturally  out  of  the  position  of  the  mo- 
narchy. Its  growth  ceased  under  Philip  II. 
If  there  had  formerly  been  hot  wars  in  Italy, 
on  the  Spanish  frontiers,  and  on  the  coasts  of 
Africa,  the  garrisons  in  those  regions  now  re- 
mained quiet,  and  their  existence  too  was  in 
some  sort  like  the  enjoyment  of  a benefice. 
The  Indian  discoveries  were  completed;  the 
galleons  sailed  quietly  from  the  Canaries  to 
Vera  Cruz,  from  Acapulco  to  Manilla;  the 
wars  with  the  natives  were  ended;  peace  had 
long  prevailed  throughout  the  whole  empire, 
with  the  exception  of  Flanders.  Accordingly, 
when  quiet  and  enjoyment  were  seen  through- 
out the  whole  range  of  the  empire,  taking  the 
place  of  the  ceaseless  commotions  and  the 
mighty  efforts  that  had  formerly  pervaded  it, 
the  same  result  took  place  likewise  in  private 
life  in  the  interior  of  Spain. 

Now,  if  such  became  the  diminished  incli- 
nation of  very  many  Spaniards  for  the  pursuits 
of  industry,  the  government,  if  I am  not  mis- 
taken, participated  in  another  way  in  bringing 
this  about,  and  that  rather  by  excess  than  by 
deficiency  of  care.  Striving  to  aid  commerce 
by  a host  of  laws,  restricting  importation  at 
one  time,  exportation  at  another,  they  did  mis- 
chief after  all  to  the  object  of  their  solicitude. 
They  had  passed  a law  against  the  importation 
of  goods  from  Barbary;  but  as  the  country 
could  not  dispense  with  the  hides,  the  Cor- 
dovan leather,  and  the  drugs  from  that  region, 
the  consequence  was,  that  foreign  ships  took 
in  cargoes  of  these  articles  in  Barbary,  carried 
them  to  Spain  and  sold  them  there  at  a very 
high  price.*  In  the  year  1552  the  exportation 
of  all  cloth  was  prohibited,  whether  coarse  or 
fine,  both  frisas  and  sayales,  and  also  that  of 
all  wools,  spun  and  combed  : the  consequence 
was,  that  many  manufacturers  of  cloth  aban- 
doned their  business,  and  shut  up  their  pre- 
mises. It  was  found  necessary,  no  later  than 
1558,  to  repeal  this  prohibition,  at  least  in 
respect  of  the  districts  along  the  confines  of 
Portugal.!  These  prohibitions  on  exportation 
were  what  above  all  characterized  most  pecu- 
liarly the  commercial  legislation  of  Spain. 
The  great  object  aimed  at  was,  to  have  the 
goods  in  question  cheap  in  the  country.  The 
kings  enjoined  that  no  one  should  export  corn 
or  cattle  great  or  small  from  the  kingdom,  on 
pain  of  forfeiting  all  his  property ; for  the  same 
was  prejudicial  to  their  service,  and  entailed 
scarcity  upon  their  subjects  and  vassals.t  The 
exportation  of  leather  had  long  been  forbidden, 


* Cortes  of  1552,  Petic.  cxiv. 

t Suspension  de  la  pragmatica  sobreel  passar  panos  en 
Portugal,  printed  iri  1559  on  a separate  sheet  will  other 
suspensions,  mentions  the  “ Carta  Armada  y sel  ada  que 
no  se  saquen  destos  reynos  panos  m frisas  ni  sayales  ni 
xerguas  ni  cosa  hilada  di  lana  ni  cardada  ni  peynada  ni 
tenida  para  labrarlos.”  But  it  tells  likewise  the  result: 
“ Han  dexado  niuchas  personas,  que  hazian  los  dichos 

I panos,  de  los  hazer.” 

1 Nueva  Recop.  vi.  tit.  18,  ley  27.  By  Henry  IV.  and 
the  emperor  Charles. 
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and  the  cortes  further  insisted  that  no  special 
license  thereto  should  be  granted,  since  foot 
clothing  was  then  so  dear,  and  even  more  so 
than  all  other  articles  of  dress.  They  com- 
plained, that  notwithstanding  the  great  num- 
ber of  mules  and  asses  raised  in  the  country, 
the  price  of  those  animals  had  become  doubled, 
and  they  required  that  the  prohibition  against 
exporting  them  should  be  rigidly  enforced. 
Nay,  they  went  so  far  as  to  propose  that  the 
importation  of  foreign  silk  should  be  permitted, 
and  the  exportation  of  home-made  prohibited, 
because  the  article  would  then  be  cheap,  and 
the  profit  would  be  considerable.* 

In  its  peculiar  anxiety  to  have  goods  cheap, 
the  government  applied  itself  with  particular 
earnestness  to  restrict  the  trade  in  raw  mate- 
rials even  in  the  interior  of  the  country. 
There  was  a law  that  no  one  should  buy  corn 
to  sell  it  again.  Another  forbade  the  trade  in 
live  stock,  another  made  it  penal  to  buy  up 
unwrought  hides,  with  the  intention  of  selling 
them  again  in  the  un wrought  state.  All  these 
measures  appeared  to  the  cortes  well  con- 
ceived and  advantageous.!  They  strongly 
recommended,  that  if  any  one  bought  up  wool  j 
to  dispose  of  it  again,  it  should  be  allowable 
for  the  woolworkers  in  the  same  locality  to  j 
appropriate  the  half  of  the  quantity  so  pur- 
chased at  first  cost.  They  advised  that  no  one 
should  bo  at  liberty  to  purchase  woad  or  mad- 
der, except  the  cloth-makers  themselves  who 
made  use  of  them,  besides  a multitude  of  other 
suggestions  in  the  same  spirit.}; 

Now  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  officious 
guardianship  over  trade  in  its  pettiest  details 
roust  have  crippled  the  energies  of  all  con- 
cerned, and  that  the  continual  enactment  and 
repeal  of  impracticable  laws  must  have  been 
any  thing  but  serviceable  to  traffic;  and  it 
would  often  perhaps  have  been  desirable  that 
the  government  had  not  hearkened  so  much 
to  the  cortes.  Too  frequent  meddling  and 
attempts  at  official  regulation  will  always  be 
noxious  to  commercial  industry. 

In  this  instance,  at  least,  the  result  was, 
that  the  commerce  of  the  country  passed  for 
the  most  part  into  the  hands  of  foreigners. 
When  those  Germans  and  Italians,  from  whom 
Charles  took  up  loans,  came  to  Spain  to  take 
possession  of  the  localities  assigned  them  by 
way  of  security,  they  were  soon  found  en- 
gaging in  other  branches  of  business.  The 
Fuggers  enhanced  the  value  of  quicksilver  in 
Spain  to  such  a degree  that  its  price  became 


tripled.*  If  I am  not  mistaken,  the  conne> 
of  foreign  capitalists  with  the  sovereign 
productive  of  this  further  disadvantage  to 
country,  that  it  helped  the  former  to  obi 
special  licenses  for  exporting  all  those  thi 
which  native  subjects  were  prohibited  by 
from  exporting.  Certainly  they  monopoli 
the  exportation  of  Spanish  wool,  silk,  and  ii 1 
Moreover,  the  great  desire  that  was  felt 
encourage  cheapness  in  Spain,  was  benefi  • 
to  them  in  the  way  of  importation.  Well 
that  for  a while  every  one  who  took  twe 
sacas  of  wool  out  of  the  country,  was  I 
under  an  obligation  to  bring  into  it  in  ret  ' 
two  pieces  of  cloth,  and  a fardo  of  linen. | * 
was  not  long  indeed  before  the  disadvanta 
of  this  system  were  perceived.  Complai 
began  in  the  year  1560,  that  silken  and  vvi 
len  cloths,  brocades,  and  tapestries,  and  w 
pons,  were  imported  from  abroad.  There  w 1 
materials  for  all  these  at  home,  nay,8| 
foreigner  manufactured  them  out  of  Spar 1 
materials,  and  then  set  an  exorbitant  pt 1 
upon  them.}  Proposals  were  made  for  ret 
dying  this;  proposals  which  were  innumt 
ble  times  renewed,  but  always  in  vain.  T 
evil  rather  increased  continually,  from]] 
preference  given  by  luxury  to  foreign  prod ' 
tions.  People  wore  English  short  coats,  Li 
bard  caps,  German  shoes,  and  furs  from  Sao 
Though  the  silk  spun  by  worms  fed  on] 
black  mulberry  leaf,  which  was  cultivated 
Granada  and  Murcia,  was  far  superior  to  ev 
other  kind,  the  preference  was  given  to  Ital 
and  Chinese  silk.  Dutch  linen  was  worn, I 
even  the  embroidery  of  collars  became 
article  of  luxury,  which  was  taken  noticd 
by  the  council  of  Castile.  Plain  or  figur 
and  frequently  damasked  table  cloths,  w 
imported  from  Antwerp;  Brussels  carp 
were  laid  on  the  floors,  and  writers  sat; 
tables  brought  from  Flanders.  If  any  1 
was  curious  in  dress,  he  had  Florentine! 
cade;  if  he  chose  to  pray,  he  used  hands! 
rosaries  of  French  make;  and  when  he  sit 
it  was  within  bed  curtains  wrought  abroad! 

The  people  of  the  Netherlands  joyffl 
reckoned  up  how  much  profit  they  derii 
from  this  traffic;  they  counted  the  ships 
left  their  ports  with  such  goods  for  Spi 
they  calculated  the  numbers  who  derived  fi 
subsistence  from  this  source. II  Intel li. 


* Cortes  of  15G0,  Petic.  xxviii.  of  1552,  Petic.  Ixxxii. 
and  lxxxiv.  “ Vuestra  Magestad  sea  servido  mandar 
que  libremente  se  puedan  meter  en  estos  reynos  seda  en 
inadeja  y de  qualquier  manera  que  sea,  para  que  ava 
mas  abundancia,  y que  la  seda  destos  reynos  no  saiga 
fu*era  dellos,  pues  con  esto  abaratara  y serd.  grande  el 
provecho.” 

f Cortes  of  1558,  Peticion  xxiv.  and  elsewhere. 

X Cortes  of  15G0,  Petic.  xxxiv  ; of  1552,  Petic.  cxlvii. 
“ Ninguna  persona  compre  pastel  ni  ruvia  ni  rassucas  ni 
los  otros  materiales  necessarios  para  el  obrage  de  panos 
sino  las  mismas  personas  que  la  labran.” 


Spaniards  beheld  the  matter  with  dissatisS 

ai 


tion.  Above  all,  they  were  incensed  agaS 
the  French,  who  exposed  for  sale  in  all  t 
shops  in  the  streets  their  trumpery  toys,  tn 
chains,  dolls,  and  knives,  and  had  them  hawfc 


- 


* Cortes  of  155‘2,  Petic.  cxxix. 

t Pragmatics,  mentioned  by  the  Cortes  of  1555,  fl 
lxxxiii.  and  repealed  because  it  was  impossible  to  cfl 
it  into  effect. 

| Cortes  of  1560.  Petic.  lxxxiii. 

§ Luis  Perraza,  ap.  Capmany.  Guicciardini,  Descl 
tio  Belgii.  Arellano’s  consejo. 

[I  Houder,  Declarnatio  panegyrica  in  laudem  Hispn 
nationis,  ap.  Capmany. 
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by  pedlars;  who  obtained  high  prices 
3t  for  their  strings  of  false  stones  and 
•ed  glass,  as  long  as  they  had  the  ad- 
ge  of  novelty,  and  afterwards  brought 
their  prices  to  such  a degree  as  plainly 
ed  the  worthlessness  of  their  wares, 
re  they  Indians,  that  people  should  bring 
such  gewgaws'!  Must  they  squander 
such  useless  things  the  gold  they  had 
ht  with  toil  and  danger  from  India  !”* 
t only  were  handicraft  trade  and  traffic, 
ularly  in  the  most  indispensable  requi- 
of  luxury,  in  the  hands  of  foreigners ; 
iad  also  become  farmers  of  grand  rnaster- 
and  commendaries,  of  bishoprics,  and  of 
nanorial  rights  of  the  grandees;  their 
igs  extended  to  corn,  and  every  neces- 
)f  life.f  The  country  was  even  depen- 
>n  them  as  regarded  war.  “ Would  you 
,”  says  Villalobos,  “ what  is  required 
y for  artillery!  A fleet  must  come 
Flanders  with  wood  and  powder,  another 
Italy  with  metal  and  workmen,  both  to 
he  guns  and  to  make  the  carriages.”! 
s not  till  after  the  loss  of  her  Italian  ter- 
ies  that  Spain  established  cannon  found- 
f her  own. 

hile  matters  stood  thus,  while  the  Spa- 
3 conducted  themselves  like  the  proprie- 
f an  estate,  who  leave  its  management  to 
3,  contenting  themselves  with  drawing  a 
annuity  from  it,  and  devoting  their 
ion  to  other  pursuits;  while  foreigners 
rto  their  hands  five-sixths  of  the  home 
and  nine-tenths  of  the  Indian  trade,  it 
to  pass  that  the  government  engrossed 
ised  up,  so  to  speak,  all  the  disposable 
rces  of  the  nation. 

is  took  place  first  of  all  by  means  of  the 
itant  taxes,  of  which  we  have  already 
n.  The  cortes  of  1594  complained  on 
;core.§  “How  is  any  one  to  carry  on 
if  he  must  pay  300  ducats  tax  on  every 
ducats  of  capital ! The  capital  is  eaten 
three  years.  If  any  one  will  still  be  a 
r he  must  raise  his  prices  in  such  a man- 
is  to  cover  his  own  private  losses  at  the 
tse  of  the  public;  he  must  ruin  himself 
lis  customers.  But  few  are  inclined  to 
People  prefer  retiring  with  what  they 
have,  in  order  to  live  upon  it,  as  long  as 
imes  will  let  them,  though  in  the  nar- 
3t  way.  However  low  the  contract  may 
10  contractor  can  hold  out;  either  he 

Is  up  all  he  has  got  and  flies  the  country, 
takes  up  his  permanent  abode  in  prison, 
■e  formerly  30,000  arrobas  of  wool  had 
wrought,  hardly  6000  are  used  now.  In 

iqion  xvii.  de  las  Cortes  de  1593.  Capmany. 
tes  of  1552,  Petic.  cxxv.  “ Estrangeros  arriendan 
m en  todo  genere  de  mantenimientos  y hasta  el 
> ha  havido  estrangero  traiante  ia  ello,  y buscan 
; y maneras  naevas  de  tratos.” 
lalobos,  Problemas  naturales,  1534,  ap.  Capmany. 
morial  de  las  Cortes  de  1594;  Marina,  Apendice. 


: consequence  of  this,  and  of  the  duty  on  wool, 
the  number  of  flocks  is  also  on  the  decrease. 
Thus  agriculture  and  grazing,  manufactures 
and  commerce,  are  prostrate;  already  there  is 
not  a place  in  the  kingdom  where  there  is  not 
a dearth  of  inhabitants.  Many  houses  are 
seen  shut  up  and  uninhabited.  The  realm  is 
going  to  ruin.” 

Secondly,  the  result  was  brought  about 
through  the  arbitrary  conduct  of  the  civil 
functionaries.  Contarini  asserts  that  Philip 
II.  was  served  in  the  most  dishonest  manner; 
that  no  one  felt  afraid  of  the  consequences, 
since  Philip,  at  all  events,  did  not  punish  such 
offences  capitally,  and  if  he  were  to  do  so  he 
would  not  find  a soul  to  undertake  the  manage- 
ment of  his  revenues.*  The  cortes  complained 
that  the  costs  of  collection  sometimes  equalled 
the  whole  amount  of  the  taxes.  The  despo- 
tism that  began  from  above  grew  but  sterner 
and  harsher  through  all  its  subordinate  de- 
grees. How  was  the  poor  peasant  tormented 
with  a tariff  prescribed  him,  appointing  how 
he  should  sell  the  corn  he  reaped,  with  exe- 
cutions often  inflicted  upon  him  for  his  un- 
avoidable debts,  whilst  bis  corn  lay  yet  on  the 
threshing-floor,  and  frequently  was  he  taken 
away  from  his  labours,  and  cast  into  prison. | 
Here  it  was  that  the  mischief  arising  from  the 
sale  of  offices  most  strongly  displayed  itself. 
Philip  III.  boasted,  indeed,  that  in  his  auspi- 
cious days  justice  flourished  as  vigorously  as 
ever  it  had  done;!  but  Khevenhiller  assures  us 
it  was  really  become  venal,  and  that  every 
litigant  was  thrown  entirely  on  the  power  of 
his  gold. ^ And  how  should  it  have  been  other- 
wise, since  the  worst  examples  were  beheld  at 
court  in  the  persons  of  Franchezza  and  Calde- 
rone,  and  the  municipal  appointments,  even  to 
the  four  and  twenty,  and  the  regidores,  were 
disposed  of  by  sale  !||  New  places  were  some- 
times created  for  the  purpose  of  selling  them. 
Instead  of  young  persons,  such  as  used  formerly 
to  be  commissioned  by  the  courts,  and  who 
sought  to  commend  themselves  by  the  legality 
of  their  conduct,  it  became  the  practice,  after  the 
year  1613,  to  send  out  a hundred  receptores  ap- 
pointed for  money,  men  who  had  no  prospect 
of  promotion,  nor  any  other  ambition  than  to 
realize  the  interest  upon  their  purchase  money, 
and  who  proved  a sore  burden  to  the  people 

* Contarini:  “ Tutte  queste  entrate  sono  maneggiate 
da  persone  macchiate  d’infedelta  et  che  hanno  mira  piu 
all’  interesse  proprio  die  al  beneficio  eotnune,  et  se  S.  M. 
volesse  venire  al  castigo  universale  di  tutti,  non  troveria 
poi  chi  volesse  prenderne  Passunto  st^pra  di  se,  et  se 
alcuna  volta  ne  castiga  qualch1  uno,  la  pene  non  si  es- 
tende  mai  alia  vita,  ina  si  ferma  nel  bando  et  confisca- 
tione  de  beni.” 

t Consejo. 

j Proposition  que  S.  31.  hizo  1611,  ap.  3Iarina. 

§ Report,  vi  3035- 

||  Relatione  della  vita.  “ I ministri  sono  cos!  interes- 
sati  et  ingordi  che  non  se  ne  ha  mai  espeditione  se  non 
se  li  ongono  molto  bene  le  mani:  et  questo  e caso  di 
molta  importanza,  perche  chi  compra,  vcnde;  et  di  qui 
nascono  molti  inconvenienti  contra  il  servicio  di  dio  et 
del  regno.” 

u* 
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from  their  continual  litigation  and  their  exor- 
bitant fees.* * * §  This  evil  pervaded  the  whole 
state. 

Lastly,  the  mischief  in  question  was  fostered 
by  the'court  establishment  of  Philip  III.  which 
gathered  all  the  grandees  and  nobles  to  Madrid. 
These  magnaies  had  consumed  their  wealth  in 
the  rural  districts  during  the  last  reign  ; they 
had  however  thereby,  at  least,  kept  alive  a cer- 
tain activity  in  the  local  trade  attached  to  the 
vicinity  of  their  petty  courts.  But  now  nothing 
remained  to  the  provinces  but  to  send  their 
incomes  to  Madrid,  where  they  were  squan- 
dered in  luxury  that  did  not  profit  the  country. 
It  was  not  long  before  this  was  felt  by  the 
chief  places  in  every  province.! 

In  this  way  did  the  court  gradually  absorb 
all  the  resourcesof  the  country,  partly  through 
the  natural  action  of  its  own  composition, 
partly  through  the  rapacious  functionaries  it 
sent  out,  and  partly  by  the  taxes  it  extorted. 
As  the  court  drew  its  necessaries  from  abroad, 
a3  its  wars  were  prosecuted  abroad,  and  as  its 
chief  creditors  were  foreigners,  its  exactions 
never  returned  to  the  country,  but  this  was 
every  year  more  and  more  exhausted.  We 
cannot  conceive  how  it  could  have  continued 
to  subsist  without  the  Indian  supplies. 

The  state  of  things  was  notorious  under 
Philip  III.  Spain  was  seen  filled  with  eccle- 
siastics. They  counted  988  nunneries,  all  well 
occupied;  Davila  reckons  up  32,000  monks 
among  the  Dominicans  and  Franciscans  alone, 
and  he  computes  the  number  of  the  clergy, 
only  in  the  two  bishoprics  of  Pamplona  and 
Calahorra,  at  20,0004  Every  one  saw  the  evil ; 
people  complained  that  if  this  went  on  so,  the 
clergy  would  get  possession  of  the  whole 
kingdom  by  donation  and  purchase  ;5  no  one 
could  devise  a remedy.  Most  of  tiie  other 
Spaniards  lived  idly  ; some  under  the  name  of 
gentlemen,  others  in  the  rags  o:  beggary. 
Madriil  above  all  was  filled  with  beggars,  but 
Valladolid,  Seville,  and  Granada,  had  also  their 
share.  Vassals  were  seen  starting  off,  as  the 
expression  was,  with  house  and  family,  and 
betaking  themselves  to  the  beggar’s  profession. 
Every  kind  of  labour  devolved  on  foreigners. 
In  the  year  1610  there  were  counted  in  the 
territories  of  the  Castilian  crown  alone  10,000 
Genoese,  and  altogether  160,000  foreigners, 
who  engrossed  all  traffic,  as  well  as  the  petty 
employments  which  were  disdained  by  the 
Spaniards.  “These  men,”  says  Moncada,  in 


* Consejo,  quoted  by  Davila,  and  Davila  himself  on 
the  year  1619. 

t Remark  in  the  same  Consejo  : also  Davila  as  to  the 
year  1601,  p.  81. 

1 Davila,  Felipe  III.  in  detail,  c.  85. 

§ Remonstrances  of  the  Cortes  in  Cespedes,  Felipe  IV. 
583.  These  complaints  are  very  old.  The  evil  had  al- 
ready been  denounced  by  the  Cortes  of  1552.  “ Por  ex- 
perience se  vee  que  las  haziendas  estan  todas  en  poder 
de  yglesias,  colegios,  monasterios  y hospitales.”  They 
made  proposals  for  obviating  this:  but  they  were  put  off 
with  the  sorry  answer,  “ No  conviene  que  sobre  esto  se 
haga  novedad.”  Petic.  lv. 


the  year  1619,  “ have  completely  excluded  u 
Spaniards  from  the  pursuits  of  industry,  si !: 
their  productions  are  more  suited  to  the  t! 
of  purchasers,  or  are  cheaper  than  those  of « 
native  workmen.  We  cannot  dress  witl  i 
them,  for  we  have  neither  linen  nor  cli  i 
we  cannot  write  without  them,  for  we  havi 
paper,  but  what  they  furnish  us  with.”  “T 
gain,”  he  adds,  “ twenty-five  millions  year); 

Whilst  the  Castilians  were  sending  out 
lonies  not  only  to  the  Indies,  but  also  to  Sit 
Milan,  and  Naples,  for  war  and  dominion,  t 
were  thus  receiving  colonists  into  the  bo  i 
of  their  own  country,  who  absorbed  all 
trade  and  its  wealth.  But  Castile  was  broil ; 
to  ruin  by  both  classes;  the  former  it  lost,  ; 
the  latter  did  not  become  incorporated  witl 
their  home  was  elsewhere. 

The  decrease  in  the  population  was  remi  j 
able.  It  was  asserted  in  England,  in  they  i 
1688,  that  the  total  number  of  men  in  all  S| , 
amounted  by  an  accurate  census  to  1,125,1  j 
and  no  more.f  To  judge  from  other  enu 
rations,  in  which  the  men  from  fifteen  to  si 
years  of  age  were  included,  constituting  so 
what  above  a fifth  of  the  entire  population,, 
above  number  would  lead  us  to  infer  a gi 
population  of  6,000,000.  But  there  was  a i 
ble  decrease  under  Philip  III.  Medina 
Campo  and  its  vicinity  had  previously  5000 
habitants;  they  had  600  in  the  year  161 
Davila  informs  us  that  a census  of  the  peasi 
in  the  bishopric  of  Salamanca  was  taken 
1600,  and  there  were  found  to  be  8384  of  tb 
with  11,745  yokes  of  oxen;  but  that  w! 
they  were  numbered  again  in  the  year  16 
there  were  found  no  more  than  4135  peas* I 
with  4822  yokes  of  oxen,  so  that  a full  hall 
this  peasantry  had  perished. 5 It  was  alrr 
every  where  alike.  Individuals  complaj 
that  a man  might  travel  through  fertile  fie 
and  see  them  overrun  with  thorns  and  nett 
because  there  was  no  one  to  cultivate  th 
The  council  of  Castile  bewailed  the  matt 
“the  houses,”  it  says,  “are  falling,  and  no 
repairs  them ; the  inhabitants  flee  away.  j 
villages  are  deserted,  the  fields  run  wild, 
churches  empty.”  The  cortes  now  dreaded 
total  ruin  of  the  country.  “ If  this  goes  on 
there  will  soon  be  no  neighbours  for  the 
lages,  no  peasants  for  the  fields,  no  pilots 
the  seas.  There  will  be  no  more  marriag 
It  cannot  hold  out  another  century.”|| 

And  what  did  the  government  do  in 
state  of  things'?  Philip  IV.  asked  advice 
every  body.  Many  thought  the  Italian  mo 
di  pieta  desirable,  many  were  for  new  moneti 


* Damian  de  Olivarez,  Sancho  di  Moncada,  Restno 
cion  politica  de  Espana,  ap.  Capmany. 

t Pepvs,  secretary  of  the  admiralty,  quoted  liy  Ant 
son,  History  of  Commerce,  iv.  235.  It  appears  from) 
Lettresdu  cardinal  d’Ossat,  n.  Ixx.,  what  hopes  Phil 
enemies  built  on  the  scarcity  of  men  in  Spain, 

j Capmany,  Memorias,  iii.  c.  iii.  357. 

§ Davila  from  the  registers,  in  detail,  s.  a.  1619. 
j Cortes  primeras  de  Felipe  IV.,  Cespedes,  p.  105. 
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gements,  others  suggested  different  ex- 
nts,  and  many  a decree  was  issued.  But 
le  court  meanwhile  restrict  its  own  ex- 
ture?  Did  it  abandon  its  schemes? 
at  this  moment,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
r years’  war,  the  policy  of  Olivarez,  and 
rars  Philip  engaged  in,  in  Italy,  Germany, 
he  Netherlands,  made  the  Spanish  monar- 
iore  dreaded  and  more  intrinsically  weak 
ever.  “ Upon  this,”  says  Cespedes,  “ the 
3 bethought  them  not  merely  of  human, 
>f  grander  and  divine  measures.”  And 
were  these?  Mark  the  naif  simplicity 
e catholic  faith  as  held  by  the  Spaniards. 

' nominated  “the  glorious  and  illustrious 
i,  St.  Teresa  de  Jesus,  patroness  of  their 
is,  for  the  sake  of  the  special  favours  they 
to  obtain  from  God  through  such  inter- 
tn.”  This,  however,  was  not  unanimously 
ived  of.  Some  feared  “ that  perchance 
might  provoke  their  hitherto  most  glorious 
n in  heaven,  St.  Iago,  under  whose  pro- 
in  they  had  seen  the  world  at  their  feet, 
he  land  filled  with  knowledge  and  virtue, 
hat  they  might  give  him  occasion  to  for- 
aem.”* 

2.  Catalonia. 

ch  of  three  main  territories  of  the  Arago- 
crown  had  its  own  peculiar  and  distinc- 
idvantage.  Aragon  proper  had  its  con- 

Iion ; Valencia  had  an  agriculture  that 
its  fields  like  a garden,  surpassing  those 
the  rest  of  Europe;  Catalonia  possessed 
busy  maritime  activity,  that  a town  like 
dona,  which  had  neither  a harbour  nor  a 
secure  anchorage,  could  give  maritime 
o all  nations.  These  advantages  had  all 
em  their  origin  in  the  wars  carried  on  of 
against  the  Moors.  In  those  days  the  re- 
Was  often  made  to  an  Aragonese  king, 
s soldiers,  “ that  be  would  permit  them, 
fiance  of  the  enemy,  to  build  a town  un- 
heir very  eyes  but,  at  the  same  time, 
ep  them  in  good  cheer  he  had  to  confer 
em  privileges  almost  equivalent  to  entire 
om.  The  lands  of  Valencia  were  still 
rated  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
iry  by  22,000  Moorish  families.  All  the 
ation  of  the  Catalonians  had  its  birth 
the  wars  once  waged  by  the  counts  of 
arias  against  the  Saracen  sea-robbers,  and 
won  warlike  renown  and  wealth  from  the 
■Is.  It  is  with  some  right  therefore  that 
fcrown  bears  on  its  coat  of  arms  the  singu- 
tmblem  of  four  severed  Moors’  heads, 
t prosperity  struck  root  in  a soil  fattened 
blood. 

e pass  over  the  manner  of  its  growth.  In 
imes  of  which  we  are  treating  Aragon 
ts  immunities,  Valencia  its  cultivators, 
j all  the  pains  these  kingdoms  took  to 

ansactions  of  the  cortes,  Cespedes,  290,  5S4. 


keep  aloof  from  Castile,  still,  as  members  of 
the  empire,  they  could  not  escape  participating 
in  the  fortunes  of  the  empire  at  large.  Cata- 
lonia too  lost  her  navigation  at  the  same 
period. 

Once  there  was  a time  when  the  fame  of  the 
Catalonian  navy,  to  use  the  language  of  Don 
Pedro  of  Portugal,  resounded  in  all  lands,  and 
was  echoed  in  all  histories;*  a time  in  which 
the  Catalonian  naval  ordinances  spoke  of  all 
contingencies  that  could  befall  a ship,  but  never 
of  retreat,  capitulation,  or  surrender;  in  which 
five  of  their  ships  were  always  bound  to  give 
battle  to  seven  of  the  enemy,  and  their  gene- 
rals to  die  at  the  foot  of  the  royal  oriflamme.f 
What  a spectacle  it  was,  when  the  fleet  was 
ready  for  sea,  the  king  and  the  people  assem- 
bled on  the  strand,  the  three  consecrated  ban- 
ners, the  king’s,  the  admiral’s,  and  St.  George’s, 
were  set  up,  the  air  rang  with  joyous  acclama- 
tions, and  all  made  sure  beforehand  of  victory 
and  spoil ! That  time  was  gone  by.t 

But  even  in  the  beginning  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  the  trade  of  Barcelona  was  in 
tolerable  vigour.  It  does  not  appear  to  have 
suffered  greatly  from  the  change  effected  in 
commerce  generally,  and  in  that  with  In  !ia  in 
particular,  by  the  discoveries  of  the  Portu- 
guese. We  still  find,  year  after  year,  Catalan 
, caravels  and  balorieres  proceeding  from  Alex- 
andria to  Barcelona;  we  still  find  the  city  and 
'the  general  deputation  of  the  country  busying 
themselves  in  the  year  1552  to  obtain  the 
pope’s  absolution  for  all  those  whose  business 
lay  in  the  Egyptian  countries, § a thing,  as 
they  expressed  themselves,  which  concerned 
the  interests  of  many  citizens.  Lastly,  we 
find  the  Catalan  merchants  assembling  in  the 
( mart  in  Cairo  as  late  as  the  year  1525,  and 
I electing  a council. ||  Till  about  this  same  time 
we  trace  the  trade  of  the  Barcelonese  with 
Rhodes,  with  Ragusa,  and  with  the  coasts  of 
Africa,  which  were  re-opened  by  the  conquests 
of  the  Castilians.  We  meet  with  Catalan 
consuls  in  Constantinople  at  least  down  to  the 
latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  in  1499 
j their  predatory  vessels  joined  the  Venetian 
fleet  in  the  harbour  of  Modon,  to  make  a com- 
bined resistance  to  the  Ottomans.  Catalonia 
boasts  that  even  Charles  V.  said  it  was  of  more 
moment  to  him  to  be  count  of  Barcelona,  than 
to  be  Roman  emperor.1T 

But  from  this  time  forth,  we  see  this  life 
and  activity  dwindle  away.  The  last  fleet 
furnished  by  the  remains  of  the  Catalan  naval 
power,  was  equipped  by  Charles  V.  in  the  year 


* Extract  from  his  letters,  Capmany.  Memorias,  t.  ii. 
Apendice  de  alguuas  notas,  p.  19. 

t Ordinaciones  sobre  lo  feyt  de  la  mar,  per  lo  molt  no- 
ble Bernal  de  Cabrera,  Capmany,  Mem.  iii.  c.  i.  p.  54. 
t Capmany,  from  the  Ordinanzes  Navales.  Ibid.  p.  57. 
§ Represen i acion  hecha  por  la  ciudad  de  Barcellona, 
Capmany,  t.  ii.  Coll.  Diplom.  p.  344. 

|| Carta  al  Baxa  de  Egypto.  Ibid.  34G 
Scattered  notices  in  Capmany’s  Memorias,  e.  g.  i.  c.  x. 
167;  i.  c.  ii.  67  69,  and  elsewhere. 
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1529;  in  the  year  1535  we  find  the  last  consul 
in  Tunis,  and  in  1539  the  last  in  Alexandria. 
Very  soon  all  thoughts  of  Constantinople,  and 
the  remote  places  on  the  Mediterranean,  were 
given  up.  If  the  consul  at  Bruges  was  ever  of 
any  importance  this  ceased  now.  The  old  love 
for  the  sea  could  not  be  altogether  suppressed, 
but  it  was  kept  within  narrow  limits,  and  had 
little  sway.  The  general  deputation  was 
obliged  to  impose  a tax  towards  the  end  of  the 
century  in  order  to  equip  four  galleys  against 
the  corsairs. 

Now  if,  as  we  have  seen,  the  general  revo- 
lution in  commerce,  though  it  had  perhaps 
conduced  to  this  result  in  a certain  way,  had 
yet  not  done  so  directly  or  decisively,  the  ques- 
tion is,  by  what  other  causes  was  this  change 
brought  about  1 

Of  all  the  causes  alleged,  two  only  appear  to 
me  to  have  been  actually  influential  in  the 
matter.  The  first  of  these  ,was  the  union  of 
the  country  with, Castile,  the  consequence  of 
which  was,  that  the  whole  Atlantic  commerce, 
carried  on  by  the  peninsula  in  general,  with 
Flanders  and  the  north-east,  devolved  on  the 
provinces  which  lay  nearer,  especially  Biscay  ; 
and  this  necessarily  put  an  end  to  the  peculiar 
system  of  sea  plunder  carried  on  by  the  Cata- 
lonians, now  that  they  were  bound  up  with 
the  interests  of  a great  monarchy.  Capmany 
boasts*  that  his  countrymen  highly  distin- 
guished themselves  in  the  battle  of  Lepanto ; 
that  Pedro  Roig  carried  home  with  hirn  the 
Turkish  admiral’s  flag  for  a trophy,  as  was 
well  known  to  his  native  town  San  Felio  de 
Gruxoles,  where  that  trophy  was  deposited. 
The  union,  however,  was  very  far  from  com- 
plete, and  by  no  means  secured  the  Catalans 
equal  privileges  with  the  Castilians.  In  many 
Castilian  ports  they  would  not  allow  the  sub- 
jects of  the  Aragonese  crown  to  be  fully  the 
king’s  vassals,  on  account  of  the  great  immu- 
nities they  enjoyed.f  They  were  excluded 
too  from  all  American  enterprises,  though 
their  natural  activity  might  have  been  of  the 
greatest  service  in  this  department. 

Add  to  this  the  many  unfavourable  influences 
proceeding  directly  from  Castile.  The  king, 
for  instance,  prohibited  the  exportation  of  iron, 
and  yet  the  viceroy  granted  licenses  for  that 
purpose;  but  only  for  money,  only  to  his  friends 
and  servants,  whereby  the  advantages  gained 
by  individuals  was  an  injury  to  the  community. 
Again,  the  experiments  upon  the  circulation, 
which  distinguished  the  reign  of  Philip  III., 
must  have  instantly  produced  their  unhappy 
effects  upon  the  market  of  Barcelona.  The 
Genoese  too,  old  rivals  of  the  Catalans,  were 
now  in  the  interests  of  the  monarchy,  and 


j were  highly  favoured.  Taking  all  these  th 
into  account,  we  must  own  that  the  unio; 
i the  crowns  of  Aragon  and  Castile,  the  fou 
tion  of  the  Spanish  monarchy,  was  more 
judicial  than  advantageous  to  Catalonia. 

But  that  which  most  especially  decided 
downfall  of  the  Catalan  trade  was  the  su 
macy  of  the  Turkish  marine  in  the  Med 
ranean.  That  supremacy  was  establishec 
the  advantages  gained  by  Barbarossa  and 
Turks  over  the  Spanish  and  Venetian  fleet  i 
the  Ionian  waters  in  1538;  by  the  league! 
tween  Francis  I.  and  Soliman,  which  car  > 
the  Turkish  corsairs  into  the  most  remote  I f 
of  the  Mediterranean,  and,  lastly,  by  the  sti  • 
position  taken  up  by  the  Barbary  powert  r 
the  African  coasts.  Thenceforth  not  a sit ! 
ship  of  Catalonia,  engaged  as  it  was  in  j 
slant  war  with  the  Turks,  could  pursue 
traffic  in  the  eastern  parts  of  the  Meditei 
nean.  Shipments  strikingly  decreased  IN 
the  year  1537.  In  fact,  the  care  of  defend1 
their  own  coasts  was  become  a matter  demt  l 
ing  the  whole  attention  of  the  Catalans.  ' 
Turks  showed  themselves,  in  1527,  in  i 
.roads  of  Barcelona;  but,  after  1538,  they  N' 
peared  more  frequently,  often  to  the  nun  ti 
of  twenty  vessels,  and  in  many  instances'  |s 
hundred.  Castles  were  now  built  on  the  h p 


ud 


IN; 


lands,  and  on  the  mouths  of  the  Ebro  and 
IJobregat,  and  the  towns  sent  news  to  < 
other  whenever  they  saw  Turkish  cruiser 
the  offing.*  They  had  cause  indeed  for  I 
Ciudadella,  in  Minorca,  was  captured 
burned  in  the  year  1558. 

Thus  thwarted  by  the  great  monarchy,1 
driven  back  on  itself  by  the  Turks,  exclti 
from  the  west  by  the  former,  and  from  the 
by  the  latter,  Catalonia  had  to  content 
vvith  its  Sicilian  and  Neapolitan  trade.  P 
time  to  time  it  made  but  fruitless  attempt  » 
revive  the  rest  of  its  commerce, 

The  naval  power  of  the  Catalonians,  ite 
been  founded  upon  victories  of  Arabian  , 
hometans;  its  decline  was  brought  about 
the  triumphs  of  other  Mahometans,  the  C 
man  Turks. 


ice 


nei 


tot 

bin; 


net 


* Memorias,  i.  c.  i.  1 82.  Pedro  Roig  y Jalpi  in  the  Re- 
sumen  historical  de  Gerona,  in  Capmany’s  work. 

fThis  was  complained  of  in  Castile  by  the  cortes  of 
1552,  Petic.  Ixxx.  “ Los  alcaldes  de  sacas  proceden  con- 
tra los  qne  compran  mercaderias  de  Aragoneses  y Va- 
lencianos.” 


3.  Sicily,  Milan,  Naples. 


We  have  seen  that  the  constitution  of  Si 
was  distinguished  for  a dexterous  parryin| 
all  extraneous  influence,  and  the  duch] 
Milan  for  a certain  independence  of  its  m 
cipal  administrations;  that  in  Naples,  on 
other  hand,  the  foreign  government  had  ta 
firm  footing,  and  if  it  maintained  the  right 
feudality,  it  did  so  only  in  as  far  as  these' 
rated  from'above  downwards,  not  convers 
Now  the  question  is,  how  far  did  the  gen 
circumstances  of  these  countries  corresp 
with  their  constitution. 


i- 


• Capmany,  i.  c.  ii.  239  ; iii,  250 ; iv.  327;  iii.  c.  ii. 
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Sicily. 

the  year  1530  they  counted  in  Sicily, 
% 936,267  inhabitants,  198,550  men  from 
ii  to  fifty  years  of  age,  capable  of  bearing 
the  property  fixed  and  chattel  was  va- 
at  36,285,000  scudi.* *  Had  they  then 
t to  take  part  in  general  affairs,  they 
have  been  at  least  numerous  and 
:iy  enough  to  obtain  a certain  weight. 

. we  do  not  find  that  they  had  any 
hts  of  the  kind.  They  had  contrived 
5 to  belong  to  the  Spanish  monarchy,  and 
>t  to  be  partakers  in  its  burdens  and  ex- 
s.  They  made  it  their  business  to  guard 
rights  against  the  encroachments  of  the 
nment;  and  they  were  sufficiently  occu- 
vith  their  insular  disputes,  with  the  dis- 
that  had  long  subsisted  between  the 
g families,  between  the  towns,  and  be- 
ii  the  nobles  and  the  communes.  The 
al  interest  clairned  but  little  of  their  re- 
Tliey  were  always  in  arms;  but  never 
i field,  never  in  war.f 
is  only  such  endeavours  as  have  some 
al  interest  for  their  object  that  can  ele- 
he  mind  and  fill  it  with  high  thoughts, 
tl  feuds  indeed  keep  up  an  alert  activity  ; 
i they  compel  men  to  keep  in  view  rather 
ersons  they  wish  to  serve  or  to  injure, 
arinciples  and  a general  laudable  purpose 
m,  they  undoubtedly  weaken  the  cogency 
) moral  impulse.  We  are  told  that  the 
cter  of  the  Sicilians  assumed  a greater 
de  for  subtlety,  cunning,  and  tricks  of 
nds,  than  for  strength  of  mind  and  true 
m. 

rtain  it  is,  however,  that  they  kept  their 
3 land  safe  from  the  frequently  arbitrary 
ires  of  the  Spanish  ministers,  and  in  a 
erous  condition.  They  had  but  little 
lerce  with  foreign  countries.  Lucca  and 
a indeed  sent  them  silks,  Catalonia  and 
nee  cloth;  but  silk  was  also  wrought  in 
ina,  and  the  coarse  cloth,  used  by  the 
numerous  class,  was  prepared  in  Sicily 
and  care  was  taken  to  restrict  the  privi- 
even  of  Catalonia,  those  so  closely  con- 
d with  the  island.  The  importation  of 
ountry  was  amply  counterpoised  by  the 
tationof  corn.  The  king  never  received 
than  moderate  dues  from  the  province, 
l was  in  every  respect  very  tenacious  of 
in  interests.^  Thus,  though  the  Sicilians 

gazzoni,  Relatione  di  Sicilia  : “ L'anno  1530  d’or- 
il  vicere  fu  fatta  la  descrittione  dell’  anime  di  detta 
i Sicilia  et  l’estimo  generale  di  tutte  le  facolta  et 
ell’  habitanti  d'essa  per  assegnare  ad  ogn'uno  la 
nveniente  portione  delle  gravezze.  Et  fa  trovato” 
t is  above  stated. 

gazzoni : “ Sono  feroci  et  pronti  d’ingegno,  ma  se 
ono  rissosi  tra  loro  et  ogn’uno  porti  I’armi,  non  si 
ilettano  d’andar  alia  guerra,  ne  volentieri  escono 
ua  patria,  ii  che  procede  dalla  fertilita  del  paese, 
tanno  molto  commodi  et  agiati.”  Scipio  di  Castro, 
timenti  respecting  Sicily. 

igazzoni : Vi  si  pesca  il  corallo  a Trapani,  et  v’e 
frne  assai.  Vi  si  fanno  alcuni  panni  grossi  di  lana 


did  not  enter  on  a new  and  improved  career, 
still  their  constitution  had  this  good  effect,  that 
they  remained  in  the  condition  bequeathed 
them  from  former  ages. 

Milan. 

Milan  on  the  other  hand  displayed  a new 
development  of  the  national  mind.  The  peo- 
ple of  Lombardy  have  always  preceded  other 
races  of  men*iri  working  out  municipal  princi- 
ples, and  of  all  the  men  of  Lombardy  the 
Milanese  have  ever  been  the  foremost  in  this 
respect.  If  the  new  achievements  they  now 
made  in  this  way  were  not  to  be  compared, 
for  intrinsic  value  and  vast  results,  with  what 
they  had  previously  done,  still  they  are  very 
deserving  of  our  attention. 

We  will  first  take  notice  of  the  nobles,  and 
next  of  the  burghers. 

The  Milanese  nobles  were  remarkable  for 
their  wealth.  Not  that  there  were  absolutely 
many  families  possessed  of  extraordinary  in- 
comes; only  some  few  were  counted  which 
had  between  10,000  and  30,000  ducats  year- 
ly. About  the  year  1600  the  incomes  of  the 
Medici  of  Marignano,  and  of  the  Sforza  of 
Caravaggio,  were  estimated  at  12,000  ducats, 
those  of  the  Borromei  at  15,000,  those  of  the 
Trivulzj  at  20,000,  and  those  of  the  Serbelloni 
at  30,000.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  was 
an  enormous  number  of  houses  with  incomes 
ranging  from  2000  to  4000  ducats.*  Now 
these  nobles  who  kept  aloof  from  all  traffic, 
and  who  had  no  public  employments  to  occupy 
their  time,  sought  satisfaction  in  good  cheer 
and,  gaiety.  They  had  none  of  the  ambitious 
craving  for  titles  of  the  Neapolitans,  but  liked 
to  be  left  to  enjoy  themselves  quietly  in  their 
own  way.  They  were  to  be  seen  daily  in  great 
troops  in  the  streets,  mounted  on  war  chargers, 
or  on  the  swift  ginnetto,  or  on  mules  with  vel- 
vet trappings.  The  carriages,  adorned  with 
gold  and  richly  lined,  were  left  to  the  use  of 
the  ladies.  Nothing  could  be  more  splendid 
than  the  Milanese  carnival.  But  on  other  oc- 
casions, too,  how  rich  and  beautiful  were  the 
dresses  worn,  what  brilliant  arms  were  to  be 
seen,  what  fine  horses,  what  frequent  festivi- 
ties! The  tone  of  society  derived,  as  it  well 


et  servono  per  vestito  dell i contadini.  Gl’altri  panni  piu 
tin i vengono  condotti  in  Sicilia  da  Catalogna  di  Spagna, 
et  molta  quantita  di  saje  da  Fiorenza  et  panni  di  seta, 
oltre  di  quelli  che  si  fanno  da  Genova  et  da  Lucca,  et  vi 
si  traffica  assai  massime  in  Palermo  per  rispetto  del  ne- 
gotio  frumentario.”  The  fair  of  Lentini  served  particu- 
larjy  for  the  home  trade.  Marii  Aretii  Sicilia?  Chorogra- 
phTa,  written  in  May,  1537,  p.  17. 

* These  details  are  from  a relatione  di  tut li  li  stati 
signori  et  principi  d’ltalia,  MS.  With  a slight  deviation 
Leoni  entirely  agrees  with  it.  “ E rippena  (la  citta”)  he 
says  ,4di  moita  nobilta,  conservata  tutta  via  da  quei 
cavalieri  con  splendore  et  magnificenza.  E ricchissima, 
ma  di  richezze  piu  tosto  communicate  in  molti  che  rac- 
colte  in  pochi.'perche  non  sono  sopra  tre  o quattro  quelle 
famiglie  che  giungono  ali  25  o 30,000  scudi  d’entr.ite  et 
pochissime  quelle  da  x rnila.  Nondimeno  di  due,  di  tre 
et  quattro  mila  scudi  di  rendita  ve  ne  sono  infinite.” 
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might,  peculiar  fascination  and  liveliness  from 
the  intercourse  of  the  two  sexes.* 

All  the  arts  that  have  reference  to  knightly 
exercises  and  social  grace,  were  peculiarly 
cultivated  in  Milan.  The  art  of  fence  was 
already  perfected  in  all  its  modern  movements, 
in  its  whole  tactics.  The  dance  was  nowhere 
in  higher  vogue.  Not  only  was  a kind  of 
glory  won  by  individuals  among  the  dancers, 
such  as  that  Pompeo  Diobono,  who  had  also 
the  reputation  of  being  a perfectly  handsome 
man,  but  upwards  of  a hundred  cavaliers,  and 
as  many  ladies,  are  recorded  by  name  as  per- 
fect proficients  in  this  art.  The  Milanese 
combined  the  two  arts  together  to  form  the 
ingenious  sword  dance.  A place  where  reigned 
such  a spirit  of  pleasure  was  favourable  ground 
for  the  theatre.  The  opera  presented  itself  in 
its  early  stage  in  the  intermezzos,  in  1590, 
though  at  first  it  was  thought  very  unnatural 
to  represent  Pluto  as  singing.  How  much  the 
pious  Borromeo  accomplished  here,  it  is  hard 
to  say  ; but  we  are  not  inclined  to  think  it  was 
very  much,  when  we  look  at  the  names  then 
in  use  on  the  stage,  and  find  among  them 
Ersilias,  Aurelias,  Violantes,  and  so  forth,  bor- 
rowed from  fable  or  from  antiquity,  but  few 
names  that  remind  us  of  saintly  and  Christian 
virtues.! 

A character  of  such  a cast  gave  Milan  a 
certain  influence  in  the  world.  We  find  Mi- 
lanese at  the  courts  of  France,  Spain,  Lor- 
raine, and  Savoy,  as  masters  in  the  various  ac- 
complishments of  the  cavalier.  Milan  is  to 
be  looked  on  as  a centre  for  the  corporeal 
training  of  the  European  nobility. 

It  possessed  another  source  of  influence  in 
the  inventions  and  useful  arts,  which  issued 
from  it  over  the  whole  world.  These  are  to 
be  ascribed  to  the  burgher  class.!  The  me- 
chanical arts  were  plied  with  extraordinary 
and  masterly  skill  in  Milan.  Whoever  wished 
for  handsome  armour  and  weapons,  or  rare 
embroidery,  never  thought  of  searching  further, 
if  he  could  not  find  them  in  Milan.  The  senate 
was  assiduous  in  its  endeavours  to  attach  ma- 
nufactures closely  to  the  city.  There  is  ex- 
tant a decree  to  the  effect,  that  no  one  who 
wrought  in  wool,  particularly  no  one  who  un- 
derstood dyeing  in  scarlet,  whether  master, 
journeyman,  or  even  apprentice,  should  leave 
the  city  without  special  permission,  and  that 
no  one  should  attempt  to  seduce  them  away  on 


* A classical  authority  on  this  head  is  one  of  Bandello’s 
novels,  il  secondo  volume  novella  quarta,  corroborated 
by  the  Travels  of  the  Due  de  Rohan,  229. 

f Sketches,  illustrated  by  engravings,  chiefly  from  a 
work  by  Negri,  a Milanese  dancing-master,  “ Le  grazie 
d’amore,”  in  Verri,  Storia  di  Milano,  ii.  336. 

X Leoni:  “ Le  j icchezze  delli  cittadini  non  nobili  nas- 
cono  per  li  traflichi,  di  che  quella  citta  e copiosa.  Ha 
infinita  copia  di  artertci,  si  che  norninar  si  pud  seminario 
delle  arti  manuali.  Et  si  pud  dire  inventrice  delle  pompe 
et  del  uso  del  vestire,  il  che  fa  con  tanta  et  richezza  et 
beliezza  et  attillatura  che  tutte  queste  cose  pare  che 
I'altre  citta  l’apprendano  solamente  da  lei.’ 


pain  of  forfeiting  all  he  possessed.*  Ti 
flourished  also  in  Como.  Two  thousand  b ; 
of  wool  were  imported  thither  in  the  ; : 
1580,  two-thirds  Spanish,  one-third  Gerr 
and  the  quantity  of  cloth  made  from  it 
such  as  to  realize  250,000  scudi.  Silk-wi 
were  set  up  there  in  1554,  by  Pagano  Mai 
and  prospered  well;  and  yet  Como  was  no  I 
a great  deal  the  most  flourishing  of  the  ' 
lanese  towns.  We  find  it  petitioning  in 
year  1555,  that  it  should  be  allowed  the  s 
privileges  as  to  workmanship  and  commi 
which  were  enjoyed  by  Milan  and  the  o 
towns. f 

A lively  activity  pervaded  the  country.  ' 
customs  rose  with  the  progress  of  manu 
tures,  whilst  the  increasing  quantity  of  < 
diminished  the  rate  of  interest.  Canals  P 
roads  were  laid  out;  alienated  estates  vf 
bought  back;  the  poor  were  provided  i 
The  Comaschi  built  halls  for  their  corn  t j 
ket,  and  appointed  edHes.  They  advai 
money  for  the  printing  of  a work  upon  1 11 
native  nobility;  proposals  were  made  [ 
having  lectures  on  the  institutions  of 
country  delivered  thrice  a week.  Como  | 
more  populous  about  the  year  1600,  iha  1 
has  ever  been  since.| 

But  the  city  of  Milan  was  above  all  flout ! 
ing.  To  look  at  the  wide  circuit  of  its  w:  i 
and  the  multitude  of  its  houses,  says  Le  \ 
one  would  not  suppose  there  could  be  inh 
tants  enough  for  them;  but  if  one  had  an 
portunity  of  once  passing  in  review  the  ei 
rnous  multitude  of  the  people,  he  would  fa 
they  could  not  all  have  dwellings.  Tbed 
was  thought  to  be,  next  after  Naples,  the  r 
populous  in  Italy.  § 

Naples. 

If  there  be  no  doubt  that  the  maintena 
of  the  customary  state  of  things  in  Sicily, 
the  growth  and  progress  of  peculiar  so 
and  civil  habits  in  Milan,  were  owing  to 
independence  retained  by  the  rural  district 
the  towns  of  those  provinces,  in  Naples, 
the  other  hand,  this  condition  no  longer  I 
sisted.  Here  the  whole  sum  and  substanij 
the  government  lay  in  the  absolute  autho 
of  the  viceroy ; this  pervaded  the  whole  a 
from  the  highest  to  the  lovvest  grade,  j 
form  a just  conception  of  the  state  of  thir 
it  will  be  advisable  to  turn  for  a moment  f 

* “ Crida,  die  gli  artefici  di  lana  et  tintoria  con  g 
et  crernosino  non  escano  dallo  stato,  6 Maggio  15 
Ordines  Senatus  Mediolan,  p.  49. 

f Novelli.  Storia  di  Como,  iii.  c.  2,  109  ; 43.  Petiti< 
the  Comaschi,  47,  n.  6. 

X Avvertimenti  by  Scipio  di  Castro  and  Rovelli. j 

§ The  number  of  inhabitants  is  illegible  in  Leoni 
correction  has  been  made  from  350,000  to  250,000. 
specting  the  condition  of  the  city,  see  further  Lea 
Alberti’s  Descriptio  Italiee,  631.  He  mentions  a pro 
of  the  day,  “ Q,ui  Italian!  reficere  totam  velit,  eum 
truere  Mediolanum  debere.”  [Whoever  would  rti 
struct  all  Italy  should  begin  by  destroying  Milan.] 
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views,  and  look  more  closely  into  the  | to 
dual  character  of  some  of  these  vice- 


Relationi  mention  but  two,  with  some 
of  detail,  namely,  Mondegar  (1573  to 
and  Ossuna  (1616  to  16'20.)  The  for- 
ho  was  already  seventy  years  of  age, 
his  first  duty  to  provide  for  his  family, 
e one  of  his  sons  a company  of  horse, 
a company  of  foot,  a third  rich  abbeys, 
a wealthy  heiress  taken  with  armed 
from  a convent,  and  married  into  his 


hold  the  praise  and  the  blame  as  equally 
true ; we  cannot  acquit  the  duke  of  arro- 
gance and  despotism. 

Nor  were  most  of  the  other  governors  free 
from  these  faults.  What  a strange  ambition 
possessed  some  of  them  to  annul  the  acts  of 
their  predecessors.  They  did  not  scruple  to 
leave  unfinished  fortresses  begun  by  the  latter, 
and  to  build  others  elsewhere.  Some  desired 
to  become  rich,  others  to  have  a train  of  de- 
pendents, others  to  win  the  favour  of  the 
court.  But  these  are  not  the  motives  that 


He  contrived  also  to  procure  for  his  | should  actuate  the  governors  of  kingdoms. 


The  viceroys  set  the  precedent  after  which 
the  whole  business  of  the  local  administration 
was  carried  on.  As  they  had  the  nomination  to 
all  places,  nothing  being  left  the  colleges  but 
the  right  of  proposing  three  or  four  candidates 
for  each,  they  did  not  employ  this  prerogative  to 
select  the  worthiest  out  of  those  proposed,  but 
allowed  them  to  outbid  each  other.  Hence, 
when  any  man  had  with  great  cost  obtained 
in  provisions,  here  produced  nothing  be- 1 the  place  of  a counsellor  or  reggente,  it  fol- 
onfusion  and  distress.  New  taxes  were  j lowed  of  course  that  he  strove,  by  all  means, 
obedience  to  his  will  and  pleasure ; to  indemnify  himself  for  his  expenditure,  and 
hen  new  donatives  were  granted,  those  | took  presents  on  his  part  also.  The  council- 


regular  income  of  7000  ducats.  More- 
full  was  he  of  Spanish  sosiego,  ftiat 
med  to  be  rather  a king  than  a viceroy, 
the  Neapolitan  princes  stand  unco- 
before  him.*  He  kept  the  people  in 
subjection.  Arbitrary  acts,  that  would 
here  else  have  provoked  rebellion,  such 
invasion  of  the  rights  of  the  seggi  in 
;,  and  his  innovations  with  respect  to  the 


oted  could  not  even  have  the  privilege 
ding  them  by  their  own  envoys  to  the 
Many  were  of  opinion  that  the  king 
if  he  pleased,  have  introduced  even  the 
ition.f 

Vlondegar’s  age  made  him  unbending, 
and  pertinacious  in  his  arbitrary  pro- 
gs, Ossuna’s  vigorous  youth  prompt- 
to  rude  arrogance  and  extravagant 
es.  Such  a character  was  calculated  to 
friends  and  foes.  His  friends  could  not 
ntly  extol  him.  “ He  has  subjected 
oceedings  of  the  royal  ministers  to  close 
ry,”  they  said  ; “ he  has  put  an  end  to 
schievous  patronage  of  the  doctors  ; he 
ited  the  prisons  in  person,  and  heard  the 
d ; his  strictness  has  put  a stop  to  the 
ssassinations,  and  rooted  out  the  rob- 
His  enemies  could  not  sufficiently 
3 him.  “He  has  suborned  false  wit- 
to  strike  terror  into  those  from  whom 
shed  to  extort  money ; he  has  trans- 
donations into  exactions,  and  has  par- 
the  greatest  crimes  for  money ; all  with 
Ip  of  the  Marchesana  de  Campilatar,  his 
wledged  mistress;  his  lust  has  spared  no 
it,  no  church. ”§  We  may  be  tempted 


pomano,  Relatione  di  Napoli,  mentions  all  this. 

however,  “ E desideroso  d’honore  con  tutto  che 
i da  privato  inarchese  che  da  vicere,  conoscendo 
no  lui  et  la  viceregina  ogni  suo  avantaggio  fa- 
E ben  vero  che  ha  causa  di  sparmiare.” 

Landi  : “ E opinione  di  molti,  che  se  adesso  il 
se  mettervi  l’inquisitione,  tanto  aborrita  da  cos- 
e non  haveria  inolto  contrasto.” 
tione  dell’  armata  di  mare  uscita  da  Napoli  per 
adriatico  et  del  seguito  di  essa.  Inform,  ix.  MS. 
igegnose  et  rigorose  pragmatiche  togliendo  via  le 
stioni  (questioni)  et  assassinamenti  che  giornal- 
.bondavono  per  tutto  questo  regno.” 
norial  y capitulos  que  dia  a su  Magestad  el  reyno 
les  contra  el  duque  de'Ossuna.  Copied  in  Daru’s 
de  Venise,  viii.  178. 


lors  had  600  ducats  salary,  and  yet  they 
amassed  wealth.  The  same  system  extended 
to  the  subordinate  places;  the  secretaries  of 
the  vicarie  received  money  from  the  culprits 
they  ought  to  have  punished.  The  evil  spread 
even  to  the  lowest  class  of  servants:  to  ob- 
tain audience  of  a councillor,  it  was  necessary 
to  pay  for  it  in  coin  to  his  porter.  This  wide- 
spread corruption  was  associated  in  all  classes 
with  pride,  hardness  of  heart,  and  violence  of 
temper.* 

The  functionaries  regarded  their  rank  as  a 
portion  delegated  to  them  of  the  supreme  au- 
thority, which  they  were  empowered  to  use  in 
the  name  of  right  and  law,  but  in  reality  for 
their  own  advantage.  Accordingly  they  were 
seen  concluding  treaties  of  peace,  as  it  were, 
with  those  they  were  intended  to  punish  or  to 
control.  The  governors  in  the  provinces  are 
accused  of  having  permitted  gross  crimes,  and 
even  murders,  for  lucre.f  The  capitani  in  the 
towns  should  have  resisted  the  usurpations  of 
the  eletti,  and  these  again  the  encroachments 
of  the  governors  ; hut  how  often  did  both  come 
to  an  understanding  and  combine  to  ruin  the 
towns.  The  inspectors  of  the  fairs  were 
bound  to  examine  the  weights  and  measures; 
they  took  money  from  the  dealers,  and  let 
them  do  just  as  they  pleased.  The  proto- 
medico sent  out  commissioners;  but  if  these 
men  only  saw  money,  we  are  told,  they  gave 
themselves  no  concern  as  to  whether  the  me- 
dicines sold  were  spurious  or  genuine.  Pro- 
mises were  given  to  the  towns  that  they 

* Lettera  at  Cardinal  Borgia:  “ E cosa  grande  il  con- 
siderare  le  smisnrate  richezze  che  molti  di  essi  sono  stati 
soliti  di  accumulare  in  brevissimo  tempo.” 

| Lettera:  “I  governatori  accorduti  con  chi  si  sia,  . . . 
si  uccide  poi  l’inimico  impune,  facendosi  apparire  colpe- 
vole  il  morto.” 
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should  be  relieved  of  the  soldiers  quartered 
upon  them,  if  they  would  pay  for  the  relief; 
and  this  was  in  fact  unlawful  enough  : but 
how  shall  we  characterize  the  fact,  that  after 
the  money  had  been  received,  and  the  soldiers 
withdrawn,  another  company  was  sent  in  their 
stead  a fortnight  afterwards  1 

Public  offices  were  regarded  as  estates,  to 
be  managed,  not  only  with  the  greatest  profit, 
but  also  with  the  utmost  economy  of  expense. 
The  commandants  of  the  fortresses  kept  two- 
thirds  fewer  soldiers  than  they  received  pay 
for.  The  huomini  d’armi,  whose  duties  were 
exclusively  those  of  cavalry,  hired  horses  to 
undergo  review,  but  kept  none  at  any  other 
time.  The  capitani,  whose  galleys  should 
have  been  in  readiness  to  repel  any  sudden 
attack,  used  to  hire  out  their  galley-slaves  for 
service  in  the  town.*  The  masters  of  the 
mint  used  to  clip  the  silver  tos  uch  an  extent 
that  people  were  obliged  to  take  a gran 
for  a half  real.  Attorneys  and  notaries  con- 
trived to  make  suits  eternal.  Justice  was  a 
trade;  ambition,  avarice,  jealousy,  and  the 
peculiar  mania  for  revenge  that  actuated  the 
people,  occasioned  monstrous  and  horrible 
things.f 

In  this  general  state  of  feeling,  what  might 
be  expected  of  those  whose  rights  were  de- 
rived from  the  sword  and  were  personal  1 
When  the  barons  quitted  the  capital  in  debt 
and  returned  home,  they  enforced  every  right 
of  theirs,  even  to  barbarity.  They  sold  offices 
at  high  prices  to  people  who,  as  Lippomano 
says,  flayed  their  vassals  alive.  They  con- 
verted their  territories  into  close  states,  and 
obliged  the  dealers  who  drove  their  cattle  front 
market  to  market  to  purchase  safe  conducts  at 
an  immoderate  sum  per  head  of  cattle.  J They 
permitted  no  inns  on  the  roads  but  such  as 
were  leased  from  themselves  at  exorbitant 
rates,  so  that  the  landlords,  like  the  proprie- 
tors, were  forced  to  indemnify  themselves  by 
cruel  extortions  upon  unfortunate  travellers. 
And  that  no  one  might  prosper,  they  bought 
up  the  silk  and  other  produce  of  the  country, 
and  shut  their  subjects  out  from  trade. 

We  are  already  aware  that  the  clergy  pur- 
sued the  same  course,  that  they  shut  the  semi- 
naries against  those  who  had  no  means;  that 
they  managed  the  hospitals  and  lending 
houses,  which  should  have  benefited  the  poor, 
in  a dishonest  manner,  and  that  they  took 
illegal  fees  for  every  act  and  decree. 

Does  it  not  seem  as  though  all  these  func. 
tionaries,  nobles,  and  clergy  were  enemies 


* AI  Signor  Landi:  “La  cinrma  vien  noleggiata  da 
capitani  a mercanti  nobili  per  scaricare  navi,  per  aitri 
sevvitii  domestic!. 

| A Landi:  ‘‘  Cose monstruosamente  ecandalose.”  All 
accounts  agree  in  this. 

JLettera:  “ Prendere  un  passaporto  sotto  colore  di 
assicurarsi  da  i furti  con  la  nota  del  nome  et  cognome  di 
quelli  che  gli  hanno  venduti  o comprati,  e lie  esigonocosa 
esorbitante  per  ogni  capo  di  bestiame.” 


who  had  conquered  the  land,  and  won 
right  perpetually  to  suck  out  its  substance 

They  let  each  other  feel  their  violence 
harshness,  but  the  main  force  of  these  fell 
the  unfortunate  people,  which  was  burde 
besides  with  exorbitant  taxation.  With  vs 
keenness  were  the  state  debtors  followed . 
How  often,  when  a poor  man  had  earned 
real  and  half  by  his  day’s  labour  with  his  ii 
tock,  and  thought  to  enjoy  his  earnings  in 
evening  with  his  wife  and  children,  did  a 
dier  enter  his  door,  whom  he  could  bal 
satisfy  with  the  whole  of  his  scanty  pittai 
If  lie  had  no  money,  they  sold  all  within 
house.  The  poor  widow  who  had  nothing 
her  bed,  had  it  sold  from  under  her.  If  not! 
else  could  be  laid  hands  on,  they  stripped 
very  roof  from  the  house,  and  sold  the  m 
rials.* 

The  victim  of  the  law  was  now  drivel 
desperation,  and  abandoned  his  wretched) 
Many  left  their  villages  and  took  to  the  ml 
tains.  Revolting  against  a form  of  sod 
which  contemptuously  violated  every  p 
ciple  for  which  society  is  constituted,  they 
gan  to  wage  a war  with  it  that  filled  the  1 
with  murder  and  rapine.  Sometimes  i 
united  together,  as  for  instance  under 
Marco  Berardi,  of  Cosenza,f  who  combi 
the  separate  bands  in  a body  1500  stfl 
styled  himself  king  Marco,  routed  the  1 
Spaniards  who  were  sent  against  him,  i 
could  only  be  vanquished  by  a sort  of  reg 
campaign.  For  the  most  part  they  a>  ’ 
singly.  The  name  of  a banished  man  or  I 
law  (bandito)  became  equivalent  with  th  f 
assassin.  Though  more  men  of  this  kind  ' 
sent  to  the  galleys  in  Naples  than  in  al  ■ 
rest  of  Italy  and  Spain  put  together,  stil  I 
country  was  filled  with  them.  The  t f 
fell  into  decay;  thriving  places,  like  GD 
nazzo,  became  almost  uninhabited;!  there 
no  travelling  through  Calabria  except  ini 
ravans. 

If  the  re-action  against  absolute  authortl 
Sicily  perhaps  endangered  public  morality 
preserved  the  country  in  its  old  accustfl 
condition,  and  in  Milan  did  not  perhaps  prq 
all  arbitrary  conduct,  but  still  rendered! 
municipal  vigour  possible;  in  Naples,  or 
other  hand,  the  same  absolute  authority 
hanced  by  the  tyranny  of  those  who  wii 
it,  at  once  destroyed  public  morality 
ruined  the  country. 

That  authority  seemed  to  be  exercial  t 


* Tiepolo.  A.  Landi.  Lippomano:  “Fanno  scop  , 
tetti  delle  case  et  vendere  coppi  per  pagarsi  del Ie  ifl 
tioni  regie,  cosa  veramente  crudele  et  che  induce  g{  1 
mini  disperatamente  metersi  alia  campagna  a Hi  - 
dove  ne  nasce  che  sia  tutto  il  paese  pienodi  ladriel  t! 
sassini.” 

t Parino,  Teatro  de’  Vicere,  ii.  255.  Thu  a null  » 
xxxvi.  p.  719.  Chiefly  Adriani,  Storia  de  suoi  temu  « 
| Lippomano:  . . . Perche  le  terre  non  dish*!  f 

come  ne  sono  alcune  et  tra  1’altre  Giovenazzo  in  Pu 
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pg’s  interest;  but  how  could  the  king’s  , public  office ; but  when  this  once  has  occurred 
st  be  promoted  in  such  a manner'!  they  are  content  and  retire  again  to  a private 

king  wished  that  the  land  should  be  1 station.  Their  chief  anxiety  as  to  public 
ble  to  the  exchequer;  but  this  rapacious  affairs  is,  that  they  may  not  be  troubled  in  their 


ution  consumed  its  own  booty  with  the 
ty  of  the  spendthrift.  The  king  desired 
e the  country  secure  from  enemies : but 
stood  his  fortresses  unfinished,  half  gar- 
3,  fitter  to  entice  the  foe  than  to  repel 
his  galleys  lay  at  the  mole,  but  without 
■ rowers,  soldiers  or  guns,  whilst  corsairs 
>ed  about  all  the  coasts.  Lastly,  the 
.vished  to  have  the  land  obedient  and 
ssive ; but  a part  of  his  subjects  reverted, 
have  said,  to  the  condition  of  nature; 
tizens  of  Naples  showed  a readiness  to 
action  upon  every  slight  dearth  of  bread ; 
lgevines  among  the  nobility  still  retained 
ies  in  their  coats  of  arms,  and  brooded 
he  loses  they  had  suffered,  and  the  in- 
.hey  had  endured.*  All  waited  only  a 
rise  in  rebellion. 

is  does  despotism  counteract  its  own 
;es  by  the  means  it  takes  to  gain  them, 
■y  consolation  for  mankind  ! The  effect 
potism  remains,  namely,  the  destruction 
ue  and  prosperity. 

4.  The  Netherlands . 

long  as  the  Netherlands  defrayed  the 
;r  part  of  the  expenses  of  the  Spanish 
e,  Castile  was  exempted  from  that  bur- 
ae  former,  nevertheless,  was  in  a thriving 
ion,  while  the  latter  prospered  but  ill. 
om  the  time  the  Netherlands  revolted, 
'hole  burden  of  the  monarchy  fell  on 
e.  The  revolted  provinces  were  con- 
1 and  exhausted  by  the  ravages  of  war, 
rey  speedily  rose  again  in  renovated 
r;  Castile  on  the  contrary  was  ruined. 

: these  two  countries,  which  had  long 
so  closely  connected  together,  stood  in 
other  respects  in  stronger  contrast  with 
ither. 

: notice  in  the  Spaniards,  as  in  the  Nea- 
is,  a decisive  tendency  to  make  them- 
publicly  prominent,  to  indulge  in  bril- 
lisplay.  They  long  to  be  knights,  to  fill 
i of  state ; they  do  not  grudge  purchasing 
ain  pomp  of  appearance  in  the  streets,  at 
ist  of  penury  and  privation  at  home.  In- 
prompt them  to  implacable  hatred,  kind- 
nakes  them  devoted  partisans.  The  men 
3 Netherlands  on  the  other  hand  are 
|ned  entirely  for  the  comforts  of  private 
i In  the  first  place,  the  house  they  occupy 
be  well  filled  and  furnished  with  neat 
eanly  household  apparatus  of  every  kind, 
they  are  willing  enough  to  fill  some 

atione  di  tutti  Ii  stati  d’ltalia,  MS.  “Tutti 
mortalmente  gli  Spagnoli  e perche  desiderano 
e perche  hanno  strapazzi  e sono  fatti  mol  o so g 
huomini  di  robba  lunga  e li  loro  sudditi  contra  i 
favoriti.” 

12 


property  by  any  violation  of  order  or  arbitrary 
acts ; they  are  less  disposed  to  factions  prompt- 
ed by  personal  considerations.*  The  former 
are  more  warlike,  the  latter  more  pacific;  the 
former  bold  assailants,  the  latter  stout-hearted 
defenders;  the  former  more  intent  on  sudden 
gain,  the  latter  on  the  acquisitions  of  patient 
industry. 

How  different  were  the  popular  pleasures 
on  either  side;— here  the  horseman  charging 
the  bull  with  his  lance,  or  driving  him  down 
the  narrow  way  from  the  mountain  cliffs  to  the 
river,  where  he  perishes;! — there  the  rhetori- 
cal guilds  of  the  Flemish  towns  giving  enter- 
tainments in  which  they  visit  each  other, 
dressed  in  velvet  and  silk,  in  antique,  richly 
adorned  holiday  carriages,  to  hold  gorgeous 
spectacles,  embodying  in  sensible  imagery 
some  wise  saw  or  pregnant  maxim.  The  de- 
light of  the  Flemings  was  to  see  oxen  roasted 
whole  in  the  market-place,  wine  gushing  from 
the  pipes  of  the  fountains,  men  climbing  high 
poles,  and  women  running  races  for  prizes,  and 
many  hundred  festive  lanterns  burning  by  night 
on  the  high  tower  of  Antwerp. J 

If  the  Spaniards  discovered  America,  con- 
quered it,  and  made  booty  of  its  silver,  the 
real  advantage  which  consisted  in  life  and 
activity,  industry  and  wealth,  devolved  upon 
the  Netherlands,  particularly  on  the  city  of 
Antwerp  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century. 

Our  Relationi  remark  that  no  country  was 
more  favourably  situated  for  general  com- 
merce. It  could  be  reached  by  sea  in  one  day 
from  England,  in  three  from  Scotland,  in  five 
from  Denmark,  in  ten  from  Spain  and  Portu- 
gal: France  and  Germany  were  immediately 
contiguous  to  it.  Antwerp  gathered  together 
the  fruits  of  all  these  advantages.  There  were 
about  a thousand  foreign  commercial  houses  in 
that  city  about  the  year  1566,  a multitude  of 
Spaniards  who  gained  more  there  than  they 
could  do  in  their  native  land,  and  of  Germans. 
It  was  said  that  more  business  was  done  in 
Antwerp  in  a month  than  in  Venice  in  two 
years,  though  the  latter  city  was  still  one  of 
the  first  commercial  marts.  “I  grew  melan- 
choly,” says  Marino  Cavallo,  “ when  I beheld 


* Description  in  the  Relatione  de  costumi,  richezze,  etc. 
“ Gli  huomini  et  donne  di  corpo  grande,  di  carnagione 
bianca,  di  fattezze  delicate,  di  membri  ben  proportionati 
et  composti.  Son  > grandissimi  mercanti,  laboriosi,  di!i. 
genti,  ingegnosi,  moderati  nell’  una  et  nell’  altra  fortuna- 
temperati  nello  sdegno,  nell1  amore  di  d-»nne  et  nel  desi- 
derio  d haver  piacere,  finalmente  humani  nel  conver- 
sare.”  The  author  only  rinds  fault  with  their  credulity 
and  obstinacy  Cf.  Guicciardini,  p 57. 

t It  is  to  be  remarked  however,  that  as  early  as  1555 
the  cortes  expressed  their  disapprobation  of  the  bull 
fights.  Pntic.  75. 

t Meteren,  Niederl&ndische  Historien,  at  the  begin- 
ning. 
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Antwerp,  for  I saw  Venice  out-done.”*  The  I 
commerce  of  the  city  was  promoted  by  the 
lowness  of  the  customs,  though  both  a Braban- 
tine  and  a Zealand  rate  was  levied,  and  it  was 
secured  by  the  fortifications  undertaken  by  the 
council.  Cavallo  calls  the  city  the  fountain 
head  of  trade. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  go  into  the  details 
of  the  subject.  The  instructive  exposition 
given  of  it  by  Luigi  Guicciardini,  valuable  for 
the  light  it  sheds  on  the  affairs  of  Europe 
generally  in  those  days,  has  been  incorporated 
in  many  other  sufficiently  familiar  works,  f A 
comparison  between  that  author  and  our  manu- 
scripts suggests,  however,  one  remark,  which 
perhaps  deserves  consideration. 

Though  Cavallo  had  doubtless  investigated 
the  commerce  of  the  Netherlands  as  accurately 
as  possible,  since  he  pressed  upon  the  Vene- 
tians sundry  counsels  founded  upon  'his  ob- 
servations;! though  Guicciardini,  who  at  first 
proposed  to  write  only  of  Antwerp,  manifests 
by  the  minuteness  of  his  details,  how  well  he 
was  acquainted  with  the  affairs  of  that  city 
(his  book  was  dedicated  to  the  council  of  Ant- 
werp,,) so  that  nothing  can  be  objected  to  the 
testimony  either  of  the  one  or  the  other,  still 
their  statements  are  very  different  from  each 
other.  This  can  only  be  explained  from  the 
circumstance,  that  the  former  author  wrote  in 
1550,  the  latter  in  1566.  Precisely  between 
these  two  years  was  the  period  of  the  highest 
prosperity  ever  enjoyed  by  the  trade  of  Ant- 
werp. Even  though  the  facts  put  forward  by 
our  authors  should  prove  now  and  then  not  to 
be  quite  accurate,  still  it  is  easy  to  conceive 
how  important  a collation  of  the  two  must  be 
towards  obtaining  some  general  notions  of  the 
course  and  value  of  this  trade. 

Its  progress  thus  estimated  appears  really 
wonderful.  There  was  imported  from  Portu- 
gal in  the  year  1550,  300, 000  ducats’  worth  of 
jewels,  grocery,  and  sugar.  The  cotisumption 
of  colonial  produce  increased  to  such  a degree, 
that  in  1566  the  value  of  the  sugar  and  grocery 
alone  imported  from  Lisbon  amounted  to 
1,600,' 000  ducats.  There  was  brought  from 
Italy  in  1550,  1,000,000,  and  sixteen  years 
afterwards  3,000,000  ducats’  worth  of  raw  and 
manufactured  silk,  camlet,  and  cloth  of  gold. 
Tlie  importation  from  the  Baltic  countries 
generally,  comprising  corn,  flax,  and  wood, 
amounted  in  1550  to  250,000  ducats ; and  in 
1566  the  single  item  of  corn  was  valued  at 
upwards  of  a million  and  a half.  Whereas  the 

* Cavallo:  “ Anversa  fa  tante  faccemte  di  cambi  reali 
et  soctlii,  che  loro  cliiainaiio  tinanzi  (is  this  the  origin  of 
the  word  ?)  et  d’ogn’altra  sorte  di  mercantie,  che  in  vero 
mi  sono  attristato  vedendole,  peitsando  certissimo  che 
supe/i  questa  citta.” 

j Guicciardini , Descriptio  Belgii,  158 — 245.  Anderson’s 
History  of  Commerce,  vol.  iv.  p.  61.  Bor,  too,  Nederl. 
Oorlngen,  lias  his  Beschryvinge  der  Stad  van  Antwer- 
pen,”  as  he  says,  “ uit  de  Beschryvinge  van  Ludewijk 
Guici  iardini  Edelman  van  Florencen,”  p.  67. 

I Cavallo:  “Crederei  che  il  medesimo  potesse  fare  la 
Sereniia  Vostra  con  gran  utile  suo  et  de  suoi  sudditi.” 


total  value  of  the  imports  from  France 
Germany  together  was  computed  in  155 

800.000  ducats,  that  of  French  wine  alone 
reckoned  at  a million  of  ecus  in  1566,  and  th 
Rhenish  wine  at  a million  and  a half  of  dui  ' 
Bruges  received  in  1550  350,000,  in  1 

600.000  dueals’  worth  of  Spanish  wool, 
the  English  trade  had  unquestionably  tt  . 
the  greatest  leap  of  all.  Cavallo  valued  ' 
whole  importation  from  England  in  his  t 
tin,  wool,  and  cloth,  at  300,000  ducats:  C 
ciardini,  on  the  other  hand,  valued  the  woi 

250.000,  and  the  cloth  and  stuffs  at  more  ' 

5.000. 000  of  ducats,  a startling  fact  if  i 
admitted,  as  commonly  supposed,  that  the 
of  cloth  making  was  first  carried  into  Eng 
by  Flemi.'h  refugees.  According  to  this, 
Spanish  trade  with  the  Netherlands  must  If 
been  almost  doubled,  the  Portuguese,  Fre  j 
and  German  certainly  trebled,  whilst  the  L 
1 ish  must  have  increased  twenty-fold,  a I 
seemingly  well  nigh  incredible.  In  truth  l 
Flemish  traders  in  London  had  advanced  v 
in  a space  of  forty  years  from  their  croc/t 
and  brush  stalls  to  the  most  sumptuous 
houses  stored  with  all  the  commodities  of 
world.*  Whilst  Cavallo  sets  down  the  si ' 
stuffs,  the  spices,  and  all  the  other  article! 
ported  to  England  in  1550,  at  half  a mil 
Guicciardini  values  the  total  traffic  of 
countries,  in  1566,  at  twelve  millions.  ’ 
explains  why  Elizabeth  was  forced  to  kee  , 
friendly  terms  with  Philip  before  the  revc 
the  Netherlands,  and  with  the  provinces  i 
that  event. 

But  Antwerp  was  not  alone  in  its  prospei 
What  Cavallo  extols  above  all  is  the  fact 
industry  throve  thioughout  the  whole  I, 
Courtray,  Tournay,  and  Lille,  were  ch ; 
engaged  in  the  manufacture’ of  cloth;  ca  j 
was  wrought  in  Valenciennes;  table  clot!  j 
Donay  ;f  handsome  carpets  were  manufact 
in  Brussels.  Holland  derived  profit  not 
from  its  cattle,  but  also  from  its  flax ; Zea 
yielded  at  least  salt  fish.  The  net  proc 
from  all  these  sources  amounted  yearly  toa 
lion  of  ducats.  The  consequence  was  that 
whole  land  was  rilled  with  trade  and  plf 
that  no  one  was  so  low  or  so  incapable 
that  he  was  wealthy  in  proportion  to  his 
tion.j 

Now,  whilst  commerce  promoted  mam 
turing  industry,  the  improvement  of  the  It 
became  associated  with  the  fine  arts.  Not 
more  excited  Soriano’s  admiration  than 
Flemish  carpets.  Herein,  he  said,  was 
empbfied  what  practised  skill  could  ac 

* Wheeler  quoted  by  Anderson,  iv.  68. 

f Cavallo:  " Li  mantili  et  tovaglie  a Benoani;”) 
other  copy,  “ Duoas,”  no  doubt  Douay. 

J Cavailo;  “ In  ogni  luogn  corrono  tanto  i dan: 
tanto  il  spacciamento  d’ogni  cosa,  che  non  vi  e hu 
pe  it:  sso  et  inerte  che  sia,  che  per  il  suo  grado  no 
ricco.”  Soriano:  “Traffichi  et  industria  porta  cont; 
inente  in  quelli  paesi  le  richezze  dell’  altre  par! 
mondo.” 
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as  the  masters  who  work  in  mosaic  can 
ce  pictures  of  objects  with  little  pieces 
ine,  so  here  the  work  put  together  with 
en  and  silken  threads,  is  not  only  made 
libit  colour,  but  also  light  and  shade,  and 
flay  figures  in  as  perfect  relief  as  the  best 
;rs  could  produce.*  But  the  cultivation 
fine  arts  was  not  merely  of  this  indirect 
it  was  also  direct,  as  every  one  knows,  j 
; how  transient  is  human  fortune.  The  ; 
wars  ensued,  devastating  the  land  and 
ng  sack  and  pillage  on  the  towns,  on 
erp  with  the  rest.  When  Guicciardini 
hed  a second  edition  of  his  work  in  1580, 
ded  the  remark,  that  the  present  times 
to  those  he  described  as  night  to  day. 
qnently,  after  the  conquest  by  the  prince 
rma,  Antwerp  never  could  regain  its  old 
srity.  It  was  reduced  in  the  beginning! 
: seventeenth  century  from  a population 
tainly  150,000  inhabitants  to  somewhere 
half  that  number.f 

;re  these  the  consequences  of  a war  which 
luntry  had  undertaken  with  so  much  jus- j 
md  upon  so  many  urgent  motives'! 
e fact  is  so;  all  the  results  of  that  war; 
1 not  fortunate.  The  division  in  religion, 

: ers,  and  language,  which  is  to  this  mo- 
visible  between  two  countries  so  nearly 
j.  , was  undoubtedly  created  by  that  cause, 
aerce,  however,  industry,  trade,  and  ac- 
labits  of  life,  were  not  put  down  by  it ; j 
bund  an  asylum  in  Holland.  Amsterdam 
he  place  of  Antwerp. 

»ve  ask  how  this  occurred,  let  us  remem- 
at  the  prince  of  Parma  conquered  the  soil 
J,  but  not  the  men.  These  fled  before 
whether  actuated  by  solicitude  for  their 
on,  or  for  the  remnant  of  their  wealth,  or 
led  by  the  fear  of  want.f  It  was  chiefly 
nigration  of  the  active  classes  that  trans- 
id  commerce  to  Amsterdam,  and  gave  its 
y rising  trade  so  sudden  and  vigorous  an 
se  that  it  became  the  first  in  Europe. 
Hand  made  the  products  of  all  the  world 
ary  to  its  wealth.  First  of  all  it  made 
the  medium  for  the  exchange  of  the  ne- 
ies  of  life  between  the  eastern  and 
rn  coasts  of  the  neighbouring  seas,  of  the 
and  corn  of  the  one,  with  the  salt  and 
of  the  other.§  It  sent  out  its  ships  to 
erring  fisheries  of  the  northern  waters, 
mveyed  the  cargoes  taken  to  the  mouths 
the  rivers  flowing  through  southern 
from  the  Vistula  to  the  Seine.  The 


iano:  i;  Mostrando  i rilevi  del le  figifre  con  quella 
insieme  che  sanno  fare  i pin  eccelenti  pittori.” 
itarini  gives  the  numbers  170,000  and  80,000. 
jo  Grotius,  Historia,  p.86.  Proof  of  this  is  given  in 
e Wit’s  Maxims  of  Holland. 

Walter  Raleigh’s  detailed  essay  on  the  English 
;ith  Holland,  Anderson,  p.  361.  Discorso  intorno 
ra  di  Fiandra  in  Tesoro  Politico,  iii . p.  3-23,  enu- 
s as  articles  of  the  eastern  trade,  “ formen  o,  ce- 
lele,  cera,  tele,  funi,  pece,  legno,  ferro;’’  and  as 
h,  “salo,  lane,  zuccari  et  le  drogherie  dell’  Indie,” 
the  Dutch  navigation  to  India. 


Rhine,  the  Maas,  and  the  Scheldt,  carried  this 
article  through  their  own  territories.*  They 
sailed  to  Cyprus  for  wool,  to  Naples  for  silk;f 
and  the  coasts  of  the  ancient  Phenecians  paid 
tribute  to  the  commercial  enterprises  of  so  far 
remote  a Germanic  race,  whose  abodes  they 
themselves  had  hardly  ever  reached.  Vast 
stocks  of  the  various  articles  of  trade  were 
now  collected  by  the  Dutch.  Contarini  found 

100.000  sack-  of  good  wheat,  and  as  much 
other  corn  in  their  granaries  in  1610,  and 
Raleigh  asserts  that  they  were  always  pro- 
vided with  700,000  quarters  of  corn,  so  that 
they  could  even  assist  their  neighbours  in  any 
pressing  occasion  of  scarcity,  of  course  not 
without  considerable  profit:  one  year  of  bad 
harvest  was  worth  to  them  seven  good  years. 
Nor  did  they  by  any  means  confine  themselves 
to  dealing  in  raw  produce,  but  even  made  it 
an  important  part  of  their  business  to  apply 
their  own  skill  to  the  wrought  produce  of 
other  countries.  They  imported  about  80,000 
pieces  of  cloth  every  year  from  England,  but 
in  the  undyed  state;  these  they  prepared  for 
use,  and  so  realized  the  larger  profit  in  the 
sale. 

Whilst  they  had  thus  so  great  a portion  of 
European  commerce  in  their  hands,  their  most 
splendid  profits  as  well  as  the  true  renown  of 
their  shipping,  were  connected  with  the  East 
Indies.  Of  all  their  hostilities  against  Spain, 
their  expeditions  to  the  Indies  were  what  most 
alarmed  the  king  and  the  nation,  struck  them 
the  severest  blow,  and  gave  the  most  potent 
impulse  to  the  energies  of  the  Dutch  them- 
selves. Contarini  regards  with  wonder  the 
regularity  with  which  they  yearly  despatched 
thither  from  ten  to  fourteen  ships:  he  states 
the  capital  of  the  company  to  have  been 

6.600.000  gulden.  The  grand  and  world-em- 
bracing spirit  of  exertion  that  animated  them, 
led  them  ever  onwards ; their  ships  sailed  even 
in  search  of  unknown  lands.  Their  efforts  to 
discover  a north-west  passage,  and  the  voyages 
of  their  Heernskerke,  cast  the  maritime  re- 
nown of  other  nations  completely  into  the 
shade-! 

Every  harbour,  bight,  and  bay  of  Holland 
were  then  seen  swarming  with  ships,  every 
canal  in  the  interior  covered  with  boats.  It 
wTas  a common  significant  saying,  that  there 
were  as  many  living  there  on  the  water  as  on 
the  land.  There  were  reckoned  200  large 
ships,  and  3000  of  middle  size,  the  chief  station 
of  which  was  at  Amsterdam.  Close  by  the 
town  rose  their  thick  dark  forest  of  masts. 


* Contarini  remarks,  De  danari  cavati  da  questo 
pesce  (aringa)  si  servono  a lor  bisogni  et  a manlener  le 
guerre.” 

T Contarini  : “ A Cipro  et  Soria  fecero  bene  et  sono 
andati  molti  per  lane  et  cottoni  sperando  trarne  grand 
utile.” 

t Benlivoglio : “Relatione  delle  provincie  unite  di 
Fiandra,  MS.  in  Berlin,  but  printed  in  1601  by  Ericius 
Puteanus,  in  the  Relationi  del  Cardinal  Bentivoglio.edit. 
1667,  p.  17. 
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Amsterdam  prospered  uncommonly  under 
these  circumstances.  It  was  twice  considera- 
bly enlarged  within  thirty  years.  Six  hundred 
new  houses  are  said  to  have  been  built  there 
in  the  year  1601.* 

A scudo,  says  Contarini,  was  paid  for  as 
much  ground  as  a foot  could  cover.f  He 
reckons  50,000  inhabitants  in  the  year  1610. 


* Isaac  Pontanusin  Laet,  Belgium  Confcederatum,  p.63 
t Contarini:  “ 11  terreno  per  il  concorso  e prezzato  as- 
sai  e pagato  di  quanto  si  puo  coprire  con  un  piede  un 
cudo."  What  follows  is  from  Contarini  and  Bentivoglio. 
See  the  somewhat  later  remarks  of  Sir  William  Temple, 
P.semarques  sur  retat  des  Provinces  Unies,  p.  217.  I 


Manufactures  flourished ; the  goods  wru 
by  the  Dutch  were  excellent.  The  rich 
tinued  moderate  and  frugal  in  their  ha' 
many  a man  who  sold  the  finest  cloth, 
content  himself  with  coarse  clothing; 
poor  had  the  means  of  subsistence ; the 
were  punished.  It  became  a common  thir 
set  off  for  India,  and  the  seamen  learne 
sail  with  every  wind.  Every  house  w 
school  of  navigation ; there  was  none  wil 
sea-charts.  Were  they  men  to  give  wa; 
fore  a foe,  they  who  had  so  wholly  mast 
the  sea?  The  Dutch  ships  had  the  reputi 
i of  rather  burning  than  surrendering. 


LIST 


F THE  MORE  IMPORTANT  MANUSCRIPTS  CONSULTED  FOR  THIS  WORK. 


Ottoman  Empire. 

datione  di  Constantinopoli  del  Clmo.  Signor 
rnardo  Navagero.  MSS.  Gothana,  n.  218. 
leaves.  1553. 

latione  del  Clmo.  Marc  Antonio  Barbaro  ri- 
nato  bailo  a Constantinopoli  da  Sultan  Selim 
peratore  de  Turchi.  MSS.  Goth.  n.  218. 
leaves.  1573. 

latione  del  Clmo.  M.  A.  Barbaro  alia  Serma. 
rnoria  di  Venetia  delli  negotii  trattati  da  lui 
l Turchi.  Information!  politiche,  t.  i.  (MSS. 
rol.  Ital.  n.  2.)  1573. 

scorso  sopra  il  imperio  del  Turco  (see  p.  21) 
f.  ix.  10  leaves.  1579. 

:scrittione  dell’  imperio  turehesco  fatta  dal 
pitan  Pompeo  Floriani  [a  Nostro  Sign.  Cle. 
;nte  VIII.]  Inf.  tom.  xvii.  63  leaves.  1579. 
latione  o diario  del  viaggio  fatto  in  Constan- 
opoli  del  Clmo.  Giacomo  Soranzo  amre.  della 
rma.  Rep.  di  Venetia  per  il  ritaglio  di  Melie- 
1 figliuolo  d’Amurath  imperatore  de  Turchi 
nno  1551.  Inf.  i.  54  leaves.  1581. 

mstantinopoli  del  1584.  Sommario  della  re- 
done di  Constantinopoli  dell’  Illmo.  Signor 
ovanni  Francesco  Morosini,  hora  cardinale. 
SS.  Goth.  n.  218.  39  leaves.  1584. 

latione  di  Constantinopoli  e gran  Turco, 
ve  si  ha  intiera  notitia  del  governo  politico  e 
costumi  e religione  de  Turchi.  Inf.  tom.  xi. 
leaves.  1590. 

elatione  di  Mons.  Pietro  Cedolini  vescovo  di 
:sina  del  presente  stato  dell’  imperio  tur- 
esco.  Inf.  i.  16  leaves.  1534. 

lelatione  dello  stato  nel  quale  si  ritrova  il 
•verno  dell’  imperio  turehesco  quest’  anno 
94.  Inf.  i.  33  leaves.  1594. 

lelatione  di  Constantinopoli  dell’  Illmo.  Mr. 
iristofano  Valieri  ritornato  dal  quel  bailaggio. 
f.  xlvi.  118  leaves.  1617. 

lelatioue  di  Constantinopoli  nell’  anno  1637. 
if.  xi.  53  leaves.  1637. 

II.  The  Spanish  Empire. 

elatione  riferita  nel  consiglio  de  Pregadi  per 
Clmo.  Gasparo  Contarini,  ritornato  ambas- 
atore  da  papa  Clemente  et  dall’  imperatore 
arlo  V.  l’anno  1530.  Inf.  xxv.  16  leaves. 

1530. 

.elatione  del  Clmo.  Nicold  Tiepolo  del  convento 
i Nizza  anno  1538.  58  leaves.  1538. 

lelatione  del  Clmo.  Monsignore  Marino  Cavallo 


tomato  ambasciatore  dall’  imperatore  Carlo  V. 
Informat,  ix.  34  leaves.  1550. 

4.  Ordine  della  casa  dell’  imperatore.  Inf.  xvii. 

5.  Avvertimenti  di  Carlo  V.  al  re  Filippo  suo 
figliuolo.  Inf.  xlvi.  126  leaves.  Dubious.  1555. 

6.  Relatione  del  Clmo.  M.Gio.  Micheli  ritornato 

ambasc.  alia  regina  d’lnghilterra  (Mary,  the 
wife  of  Philip  II.)  l’anno  1557.  MSS.  Gothana, 
n.  217.  77  leaves.  1557. 

7.  Relatione  di  Spagna  del  cavallero  Michele 

Soriano  ambasciatore  al  re  Filippo.  MSS. 
Goth.  n.  218.  75  leaves.  1559. 

8.  Lettera  di  Monsignor  di  Terracina  nuncio  di 
papa  Pio  IV.  appresso  il  re  catolica.  Toledo, 
22  Majo  1560.  Inf.  v.  23  leaves.  1560. 

9.  Sommario  di  tutte  l’entrate  e spese  particolari 

di  Sua  Maestii  catolica.  MSS.  Goth.  218.  7 

leaves. 

10.  Relatione  del  clarissimo  M Antonio  Tiepolo 

tomato  ambasciatore  del  catolico  re  Filippo  del 
1567:  a di  d’Ottobre.  Informat,  i.  67  leaves. 
Also  MSS.  Gothana,  219.  1567. 

11.  Sommario  dell’  ordine  che  si  tiene  alia  corte 

di  Spagna  circa  il  governo  delli  stati  del  re  ca- 
tolico. Inf.  ix.  7 leaves.  1570. 

12.  Relatione  in  forma  di  discorso  de  costumi, 

ricchezze,  forze,  quality,  sito  e modo  di  governo 
delli  paesi  bassi.  D’incerto  autore.  Inf.  xi. 
22  leaves.  1573, 

13.  Relatione  del  Clmo.  M.  Girolamo  Lippomani 

ritornato  di  Napoli  ambasciatore  al  Serenissimo 
Signore  Giovanni  d’ Austria  l’anno  1575.  Inf. 
tom.  xxxv.  90  leaves.  1575. 

14.  Relatione  del  magnifico  Signore  Placido  Ra- 

gazzoni  ritornato  agente  per  la  Serma.  Signoria 
nel  regno  di  Sicilia.  MSS.  Goth.  219.  15 

leaves.  1575. 

15.  Relatione  compendiola  della  negotiatione  di 

Monsignor  Sega  vescovo  della  Ripa  e di  poi  di 
Piacenza  nella  corte  del  re  catolico.  Inf.  xxviii. 
70  leaves.  1577. 

16.  Compendio  degli  stati  et  governi  della  Fiandra 

nel  tempo  del  re  Filippo,  1578.  Inf.  i.  20 
leaves.  1579. 

17.  Nota  di  tutti  li  titolati  di  Spagna  con  le  loro 
casate  e rendite  che  tengono,  dove  hanno  li 
loro  stati  et  habitationi,  di  tutti  gli  arcivesco- 
vati  e vescovati  e entrate  e cosi  delli  visconti, 
adelantadi,  almiranti  e priori,  fatta  nel  1581 
alii  30  di  Maggio.  Inf.  xv.  18  leaves.  1581. 

18.  Relatione  delli  negotii  trattati  in  Spagna  di 
Monsignor  di  Piacenza  quando  fir  rimandato 
al  re  da  Gregorio  XIII.  Inf.  xxviii.  10  leaves. 

1583. 
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19.  Awertimenti  e ricordi  al  Signor  Dnca  di 

Terranuova  governator  dello  stato  di  Milano  e 
capitano  generale  per  S.  M.  Catolica  in  Italia. 
Inf.  xi.  29  leaves.  1583. 

20.  Cause  per  le  quali  la  Fiandra  tumultuo,  1586. 
MSS.  Italica  Berolin.  n.  49.  42  leaves.  1586. 

21.  Relatione  di  Milano  e suo.  stato  fatta  nell’  anno 
1589  dal  Signor  Giov.  Batt.  Leoni  al  Sermo. 
Duca  di  Ferrara.  Inf.  xi.  48  leaves.  1589. 

22.  Relatione  del  Clvno.  Tamaso  Contarini  ritor- 

nato  ambasciatore  di  Spagna,  1593.  Inform, 
xii.  37  leaves.  < 1593. 

23.  Al  Rey  nuestro  Senor : signed  Juan  de  Ve- 

lasco  Condestable.  Milan,  July  1,  1597.  Spa- 
nish. Inf.  xxix.  73  leaves.  1597. 

24.  Ragionamento  del  re  Don  Filippo  negli  ultimi 

giorni  di  sua  vita  al  principe  suo  figliuolo.  Inf. 
xlvi.  52  leaves.  Dubious.  1598 . 

25.  Relatione  della  vita  del  re  di  Spagna  e delli 
privati.  Inf.  ix.  27  very  closely  written  leaves. 

1604. 

26.  Alla  Santiti  di  Nostro  Signore  Paolo  V.  Re- 
specting Naples,  Inf.  xx.  34  leaves.  1607. 


27.  Relatione  fatta  dall’  Ulmo.  Tomaso  Conta  j 
On  the  Netherlands.  Inf.  xi.  9 leaves.  1 

28.  Relatione  delle  cose  di  maggior  consideral 

in  tutta  la  corte  di  Spagna  fatto  nell’  am 
1611.  Informat.  ix.  65  leaves.  1 

29.  Relatione  dell’  armata  di  mare  uscita  di 

poli  per  il  golfo  Adriatico  c del  seguito  di  i 
Also  respecting  Ossuma’s  administration,  i 
ix.  12  leaves.  1 

30.  Lcttera  scritta  all’  Illustrissimo  c Reverem 

Signore  Cardinale  Borgia,  in  Ragguaglio 
modo  col  quale  si  deve  governare  nella  sub 
rica  di  vicere  di  Napoli,  l’anno  1620.  Inf 
14  leaves.  1 

31.  Cagioni  che  condussero  la  Santitli  di  I 
Papa  Gregorio  XV.  a levare  la  nuntiatur 
Spagna  a M.  di  Sangro.  Inf.  xxiv.  18  lei 

1 

32.  Relatione  di  Spagna  fatta  dall’  Eccmo.  Si; > 
Leonardo  Moro  ambasciatore  della  Repul 
appresso  la  Macsta  catolica.  MS.  in  tin 
thor’s  possession.  53  leaves 
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